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INTRODUCTION. 



MINUTES 



^f Sederunt of a General Meeting of the Share-holders ^ 

designing to form a Joint-Stock Company^ united for 

, the purpose of writing and publishing the class ' of 

works called the Waverley Novels^ held in the Waterloo 

Taverny Regeni^s Bridge^ Edinburgh^ 1st jfune^ 1825. 



[The reader must have remarked^ that the variotis editions of the 
proceedings at this meeting were given in the public pape^ with 
rather more than usual inaccutacy. The cause of this was no ill-timed 
delicacy on th^^art of the gentlemen of the press to assert their pri- 
vilege of universal presence wherever a few are met together, and to 
commit to the public prinU whatever may then and there pass of the 
most private nature. But very unusual and arbitrary methods were 
resorted to on the present occasion to pievent the reporters using a 
right which is|geiie?aUy conce^^ to them by almost all meetings, whe- 
ther of a political or commer€iaI*Jllbscription. Our own reportof indeed 
lyas Insilcl enough to secrete himself under the Secretary's table/and was 
not discovered till the meettng was well nigh over. We are sorry to 
say, he suiFered much in person from fists and toes, and two or threp 
principal pag^ea were torn out of his note-book, which occasions his 
report to break off abruptly. We cannot but consider this beha- 
viour as more particularly illiberal on the part of men who are them- 
selves a kind of gentletnen of the press; and, considering the annoying 
frequency of Uieir publications, even of the periodical press; and they 
ought to consider themselves as fortunate that the misused reporter 
haf sought no other vengeance than from the tone of acidity with 
wbuch he has seasoned his account of their fi^oceedings. — Edinburgh 
^ew9paper.] 



A MEETING of the gentlemen and o|her9 interest- 
ed in the celebrated pubhcations calUd \Vv<^ N^^x^iVat^ 



U INTRODUCTION. 

"Novels, having been called by public advertisement, the 
. same was respectably attended by various literary cha- 
racters of eminence. And it being in the first place un- 
derstood that individuals were to be denominated by 
the i^Eimes assigned to them in the publications in ques- 
tion, Eidolon was unanimously called to the chair, and 
J4>nathan Oldback, Esq. of Monkbarns, was requested 
to act as secretary. 

, The Preses th A addressed the meeting to the fol- 
lowing* purpose ^*- 

" Gentxbmek, 
^ ^^ I need scarce remind you, that we have a joint in- 
terest in the valuable Property which has accun^ulated 
under our common labours. While the public h&ve 
beea idly engaged in ascribing to one individual or an- 
other the hnmense mass of various matter which the la- 
bours of many had accumulated, you, gentlemen, well 
know, that every person in this numerd^s assembly has 
had his share, before how, in the honours and profits of 
our common success. It is j^deed to me a mystery 
how the sharp-sighted could suppose so^ge a mass of 
sense find nonsense, jest and earnest, humorous and pa- 
thetic, good, bad, and indifferent^ amounting to scores 
of volumes, could l3e the work of one hand, when we 
know the doctrine so well l^d down ^r4\e immortal 
Adam Sdnith, concerning tlib^division of lalK>ar. Were 
those who entertained an opinion so strange, not wise 
enough to know that it requires twenty pair of hands 
to make a thing so trifling as a pin«^t|^entv couple of 
.. dogs to kill an animal so insignificant as a tbx ?"•— 

^^ Hout, man !*' said a stout countryman^ ** I have a 
grew-bitch at hame wiU worry the best tod in Pomara- 
gaires, before ye could say Dumpling.'' 

" Who is that person?" said the Preses, with some 
warmth as it api^ared to us. 

^^ A son of Dandie Dinmont's," answered the una- 
bashed rustic. ^^ God, ye may mind him, I think! — ane 
o' the\^est in your aught, I reckoip. And, ye see, | am 
come ihto the farm, and maybe something mair, and a 
wheen shares in this buik-trade of y^vBts. 
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** Well, wcU," replied the Preses, " peace, I pray thee, 
peace. — Gentlemen, when thus interrupted, I was on 
the point of intifoducing the business of this meeting, 
vrhich, as is known to most of you, is the discussion of 
a proppsitibn now on your tables, which I myself had 
the honour to suggest at last meeting, namely, that Wc*^ 
do apply to the Legislature for an Act of Parliament in 
ordinary, to associate us into a corporate body^ and give 
us a persona standi in judicio^ with full power to prose- 
cute and bring to conviction jQl cncfoachcrs upon our 
exclusive privilege, in the manner therein to be made 
and provided. In a letter from thehiffenious Mr. Dous- 
terswivel which I have received * 

Oldbuck, warmly — ''^ I object to that fellow's name 
being mentioned; he is a common swindler." 

** For shame ! Mr. Oldbuck," said the Preses, " to 
use such terms respecting the ingenious inventor of the 
great patent machine erected at Groningen, where they 
put in raw hemp at one end, and take out rufBed shirts 
at the other, without aid of hackle or rippling-comb, 
loom, shuttle, br weaver, scissars, needle, or seaipstress. 
He IS j lift .completing it, by addition of apiece of ma- 
chinery toit^erform the work of the laundress » but 
when it was exhibited before his honour the burgo- 
master, it had the inconvenience of heating the smooth- 
ing-irons red hot; excepting which, the experiment was 
entirely satisfactory. He will become as rich as a Jew." 

" Well," added Mr. Oldbuck, " if the scoundrel-—" 

^^ Scoundrel, Mr. Oldbuck," said the Preses, " is a 
most unseemly expression, and I must call you to or- 
der. Mr. Dousterswivel is only an eccentric genius." 

" Pretty n^uch the same in the Greek," muttered Mr. 
Oldbuck ; and then said aloud, *'^ and if this eccentrA 
genius has work enough in singeii\g the Dutchman's 
, linen, what the devil has he to do here ?" 

" Why, he is of opinion, that at the expense of a lit- 
tle mechanism, some part of the labour of composition 
of these novels might be saved t^ the use of steam." 

There was a murmur of disapprobation at this pro- 
posal, and the words, " Blown up>" and " Bread taken 
out of our mouths ;" and " They might as well construct 
a steam parson," were whispered* A.wd\\.v<^^'^^\.\i\'^- 
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out repeated calls to order, that the Preses obtained an 
opportunity of resuming his address. 

" Order! — Order! Pray, support the chair ! Hear, 
hear, hear the chair!" 

" Gentlemen, it is to be premised, that this mechani- 
cal operation can only apply to those parts of the narra* 
tive which are at present composed out of common- 
places, such as the love-speeches of the hero, the descrip- 
tion of the heroine^^ persop, the moral observations of 
all sorts, and the distribution of happiness at the con- 
qjius^n of the piece. Mr. Dousterswivel has sent me 
' some drawings, which go far to show, that by placing 
^the words and phrases technically employed on these 
subjects, in a ^ort of frame-work, like that of the Sage , 
jof Laputa, and changing them by such a mechanical 
process as that by which weavers of damask alter their 
^ patterns, many new and happy combinations cannot fall ' 
^ to occur, while the author, tired of pumping his own 
*^ brains, m^ have an agreeable relaxation in the use of 
his fingers.** 

"I speftk for information, Mr. Preses," said the 
Rev. Mr. Lawrence Templeton ; *'but I aminclined to 
suppose the late publication of Walladmor Mmave been 
the work of Dousterswivel, by the help of the steam- 
engine." 

^^ For shame, Mr. Templeton," said the Preses j 
" there are good things in WaUadmor, I assure you, 
had the writer known anything about the country in 
which he laid the scene." 

" Or had he had the wit, like some of ourselves, to 

lay the scene in such a remote or distant "country that 

^§body should be able to back-speer him," said Mr. 

Oldbuck.' 

" Why, as to that," said the Preses, " you must con- 

l sider the thing was got up for the German market, 

s where folks are no better judges of Welsh manners 

than of Welsh crw." 

** I make it my prayer that this be not found the 
fault of our own next venture," said Dr. Dryasdust, 
pointing to some books which lay on the table. "I fear 
the manners expressed in that ^ Betrothed' jof ours, >Yill 
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scarce meet the approbation of pie Cymmerodion ; I 
could have mshed that Llhuyd had been looked iato-^ 
th^t Powel had been consulted — that Lewis's History 
had been quoted, the preliminary dissrertations particu* 
larly, in order to give due weight to the work. ^ 

** Weight?" said Capuin Clutterbuck; "by my soul, 
it is heavy enough already. Doctor.'* 

"Speak to the chair," said the Prcscs, xathe^ 
peevishly. 

. " To the chair, then, I say it," said Cap.tain Clutter- 
buck, "that *The Betrothed' is heavy enough to break ^ 
down the chair of John of Gaunt, or Cador-Edris itself. ' 
I must add, however, that, in my poor mind, *The Ta- 
lisman' goes more trippingly off." i 

" It is not for me to speak," said the worthy minister 
of Saint Ronan's Well ; " but yet I must say> that be- 
ing so long engaged upon the Siege of Ptolemais, mv % 
work ought to have been brought out, humble thougiV'^> 
it be, before any other upon a similar subject at least." ^ 

" Your seige, Parson !" said Mr. Oldbuck, with grpat 
contempt; "will you speak of your paltry prose-doings% 
in my pre||nce, whose great Historical Poem, in twenty ; 
books, witirnotes in proportion, has been postponed ad 
.Graecas Kalendas ?" 

The Preses, who appeared to suffer a great. deal * 
during this discussion, now spoke with dignity and de-^ i 
termination. "Gentlemen," he said, "this sort of dis- 
cussion is highly irregular. There is a question before -^^ 
you, and to that, gentlemen, I must confine your atten- 
tion. Priority of publication, let me remind you, gen« ^ 
tlemen, is always referred to the Committee., of Criti- 
cism, whose determination on such subjects is without 
appeal. I declare I will leave the chair, if any more 
eiLtraneous matter be introduced.— And now, gentle- : 
men, that we are once more in order, I would wish. to j 
have some gentleman speak upon the question, whether ! 
as- associated to carry on a joint-stock trade in fictitious 
narrative, in prose and verse, we ought not to be incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament J What say you, gentle- 
men, to the proposal ? Vis unita fartior^ is an old and 
true adage." 
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'^ Societas fndter disc^diarum^ is a brocard as ancient 
and ts veritable," said Oldbuck, who seemed deter- 
xnitiedf on this occasion, to be pleased with no propo^l 
that was countenanced by the chair. 

f ** Come, Monkbarns," said the Preses, in his most 
coaxing manner, ^^you have studied the nibnastic ihsti- 

^ tutions deeply,^ and know there must be Sm union of 
fiersons and talents to do any thing respectable, and at- 
tain a due ascendance over the spirit of the age. Tres 

^ faciunt co!leffium~it takes three monks to make a con- 

m vent." .A 

- ** And nine tailors to make a man," replied Oldbuck, 
^, not in the least softened in his opposition; ^ a quotation 
^ as much to the purpose as the other." 
%■* "Come, come," said the Preses, "you know the 
k^ Prince of Orange said to 'Mr. Seymour, * Without an' 
W association, we are a rope of sand.' " 

" I know," replied Oldbuck, " it would have been as 
seemly that none of the old leaven had been displayed 
bn^his occasion, though you be the author of a Jacobite 
laovel. I know nothing of the Prince of Orange after 
'- 1688; but I have heard a good deal of tip immortal 

William the Third." 
^ " And, to the best of my recollection," said Mr, Tem- 
^ pleton, whispering Oldbuck, ** it was Seymgur liilade the 
u remark to the Prince, not the Prince to Seymour. But 
fc^ /this is a specimen of our friends accuracy, poor gentle- 
w man! He trusts too much to his memory ! of late years 
,^^ — failing fast, sir — breaking up.r 

"And breaking down, too," said Mr. Oldbuck. " But 

, what can you expect of a man too fond of his own hasty 

andp flashy compositions, to take the assistance of nieu 

^f reading and* of scjid parts ?" • 

No wh]9{>ering — no caballing — ^no private business. 
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gentlemen," said the unfortunate Preses, — ^who remrad- 
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ed us somewhat of a Highland drover^ engaged in gath- 
ering and keeping in the straight road his excursive 
black cattle. 

"-I have not yet heard," he continued, a singlerea- 
sonable objection to applying for the Act of Parliament, 
of which the draught lies on the table. You must be 
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aware that the extremes of rude anfd of civilized society 
are, in these our days, on the point of approaching to 
eadi other. In the patriarchal period, a man is his own 
weaver, tailor, butcher, shoemaker, and so forth ; and, 
in the age of Stock-companies, as the present may be 

• called, an individual may be said, in one sense, to ex- 
ercise 'the same plurality of trades. In fact, a man who 
has dipt largely into these speculations, may combine 
his own expenditure with the improvement of his own 
income,, ju«t like the ingenious liydfaulic machine, 
wh^ch, by its very waste, raises its own supplies of 
water.- Such ^a person buys his hread from his own 
Baking Company, hi^ milk and cheese from his own 
Dairy Company, takes off a new coat for the benefit of 
his own Cldthing Company,' illuminates his housd to 
advance his own Gas Establishment, and drink's an ad- 

^itibnal bottle of wine for the benefit of the General 
Wine Importation Company. Every act, which would 
otherwise be one of mere extravagance, is, to such a 
person, seasoned with the odor lucri, and reconciled to 
prudence. Even if the pricfe of the article consumed^ 
be extravagant, and the quality indifferent, the person; 
who is in a manner his own customer, is only imposed 

• upon for his owri .Benefit. Nay, if the Joint-stock Com- 
pany of Undertakers shall unite with the Medical Facul- 
ty, as proposed by the late facetious Doctor G , 

under the firnx of Death and the Doctor, the share-holder 
might contrive to secure to his heirs a handsome slice 
of his own death-bed and funeral expenses.. In shorty 
StockrCompanies are the fashion of the age, and an In- 
corporating Act will, I think; be particularly useful in 
bringing back the body, over whom I have the honour 
tQ preside, to a spirit of subordination, highly necessary 
to succesrin every cnterprize where joint wisdom, tal- 
ent, and labour, are to be employed. It is with regret 
that I state, that, besides several differences amongst 
yourselves, I have not myself fpr some time been treat- 
ed with that deference among you which circumstances 
entitled me to expect.'* 

" Sine Hies lachrymXy^ muttered Mr. Oldbuck. 

*^ Blit," continued the Chairman^ " I ^t^ Q>3cvfeX ^gstw- 
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tlemen impatient to deliver their opinions, and I desire 
to stand ip no man's way. I therefore — my place in 
this chair, forbidding^ me to originate the motion<»-*||fg 
«pme gentleman n^^y move a committee for revising the 
-draught of the bill now upon the table, and which has 
been duly circulated among those having intere&t, and 
take the necessary measures to bring it before the 
House early next session." 

There wAs a short murmur in the meeting, and at 

length Mr. Oldbuck^ again rose. **It seems, sir," he 

^ said, addressing the chair, *'^ that no one present is 

willing to make the motion you point at. I am sorry 

• no more qualified person has taken on him to show any 
reasons in the contrair, and that it has fallen on me, as 

• we Scotsmen say, to bell-the-cat with you ; anent whilk 
I phrase, Pitscottie hath a pleasant jest of the great Earl 
^ of Angus." - ^ 

Here a gentleman whispered the speaker, " Have a 
• care of Pitscottie," and Mr. Oldbuck, as if taking the 
hint, went on. 

"But that's neither here nor there .—Well, gentle* 
men, to be short, I think it unnecessary to enter into 
the general reasonings whUk have this day been deli* 
vered, as I may say, ex cathedra; nor will I cbarge our 
worthy Preses witn an attempt to obtain over n^^ per 
r ambagesy and under colour of an Act of Parliameiit, a 
despotic authority, inconsistent with our freedom: But 
this I will say, that times are so miSch changed above 
^ stairs, that whereas last year you might 4i«ve obtaine<l 
an act incorporating a Stock Company for riddling 
ashes, you will not be able to procace on6 this year for 
gathering pearjs. What signifies, then, wasting the 
time of the meeting, by inquiring whether or not we 
ought to go in at a door which we know to be bolted 
and barred in our face, and in the face of all the com* 
- panics for fire or air, land or water, which we have of 
late seen blighted ?'* 

Here there was a general clamour, seemingly of ap- 
probation, in which the words might be distinguished^ 
*' Needless to think of it" — ^" Mpney thrown away" — 
" Lost before the committee," &c. &c. &ic. But ^iiove 
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the tumult, the voices of two gentlemen, in different 
corners of the room, answered each other cl^ar and 
loud, like the blows of the two figures on Saint Dun- « 
stf^s clock ; and although the Chairman, in much agi- 
tation, endeavoured to silence them, his intenruption 
had only the effect of cutting their words up into syUa- 
*bles, thus,— 

First Voice. " The Lord Chan " 

Second Foice^ " Lord Lau— " 

Chairman^ (loudly.) ** Scandalumonagnatum." ^ 

Fkst Voice. " The Lord Chancel '' '; 

Second Voice. " The Lord Lauder—" 

Chairman^ (loudef yet.) " Breach of Privilege." 
' First Voice. " The. Lord Chancellor— " 

Second Voice. " My Lord Lauderdale — " 

Chairman^ (at the highest pitch of his votce^) " Called 
before the House." 

Both Voices together. " Will never consent to such a 
Bill." 

A general assent seemed to follow this last proposi- 
tion, which was propounded with as much emphasis as 
c|^uld be contributed by the united clappers of the whole 
meeting, joine^l to those of the voices already m^a» 
tioned." 

Several persons preseat seemed- to consider the busi- 
ness of the meeting as ended, and were begintiing to 
handle their )Xiki& and canes, with a view tp departure, 
when the Chairman, who had thrown himself back in 
his chair, with ^n air of manifest mortification and dis- 
pleasure, again drew Himself up, and commanded at- 
tention. All , shopped, though some shrugged their 
shouldens, as if under the predominating influence of 
what is called a bore. But the tenor of his discourse 
soon excited anxious attention. 

" I piferceive, gentlemen,'* he said, ^* that you are like 
the young birds, who are impatient to leave their mo- 
ther's nest — take care your own pen-feathers are strong 
enough to support you ; since, as for my part, I am tired 
of supporting oh my wing such a set of ungrateful gulls. 
But it signifies nothing speaking — I will no longer avail 
myself of such weak ministers as you — I will discard you 
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— 9>t willuhbegetyou, as old Absolute says— 'I will leave 
you and your whole hacked stock in trade — your caverns 
«i^d your castles— your modern antiques, and your m* 
tiquated moderns-— your confusion of times, iiianneirs» 
and circumstances-— your properties, as player-folk say 
of •cenery and dresses — the whole of your exhausted 
expedients to the fools who choose to deal with'them. 
I will vindicate my own fame with my own right-hand, 
without appealing to such halting assistants, 

* Whom 1 have used for sport, rather than need. 

4«-I will lay my foundations better than on quick-sands 
— -I will rear my structure of better materials than 
painted cards ; — m a word, I will write History.^' 
^ There was a tumult of surprise, amid which our re- 
porter detected the following expressions :— '^^ The devil 
^ you will ! — ^* You my dear sir, you ?"— " The old gentlt- 
1^ man forgets that he is the greatest liar since Sir John 

Mandcville.*' • 

b»> " Not the worse historian for that," said Oldbuck, 
' ' ^' since history, you know, is half fiction." 

** I'll answer for that half," said the former speaker ; 
*' but for the scantling of truth which is necessary after 
;^ all. Lord help Us !— ^Geoffrey of Monmouth will be Lorti^ 
^fCjtarendon to him." * . 

As the confusion begap to abate, more than one 
member of the meeting was seen to touch his forehead 
significantly, wl^ile Captain Clutterbuck humm'd, 

K 

Be t|y your friends advised, 
Too rash, too hastv, dad, 
Maugre your bolts and wise hea^. 
The world will ihink you hiad. • 

, *' The world, and you, gentlemen, may think what 

;■ you please," said the Chairman, elevating his yoice ; 

** " but I intend to write the most wonderful book which 

- the world ever read — a book in which every incident 

shall be incredible, yet strictly true-^a work recalling 

, recollections with which the ear» of .this generation 

once tingled, and which shall be read by our children 

with an admiration approaching to incredulity. Such 

shall be the Life of Napoleon Buonaparte by the 

AzrTMOJtofWAVKRLEYV^ « 
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In tBe general 4tart and exclamation which followed, 
this annunciation, Mr. Oldbuck dropped his snuff-box-; 
agod the Scottish rsipyee, which dispered itself in conte* 
^<^ence, had effects upon the nasal organs of our repor- 
ter, ensconced as he was under th^ secretary's table, 
wjiich occasioned his being discovered and extruded in 
the illibersil and unhandsome mantier we have i^en- 
tioned, with threats of further damage to his nosr^ «{ 
ears, and other pstrts of his body, on the part especially 
of Captain Clutterbuck. Undismayed by these threats, ! 
which indeed those of his profession are accustomed to I 
liqld at defiance^ our young man hovered about the ^ 
door of the tavera, but could only bring us the fi|rilj>ef 
intelligence, that the meeting had broken up in abovit a 
quarter of an hour ai^er his expulsion, ^^ in much^ad- 
mired disorder.'' ^ 
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TALES OF THE CRUSADEB8. 



TALE I. 



CxiA.Pi£tR I* 



Now in these dayes were hotte wars upon the Maiches of Waled. 

Lewis's History. 

THE Chronicles, from whfcH^this narrative is cat- 
tracted, as9ure us, that, during the long period wheh the 
"Welch princes maintained iheh" indepeodeoet, the year 
11 sr was "peciriiarly mafked as favocii*fible to peace be- 
twixt them and their ivarlike neighboirra, the Lords 
Marchers, who inhabited those Yormidable castles on the 
frontiers of the ancient British, on the ruins of which the 
traveller gazes with wonder. This was the time when 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, accompanied by 
the learned Giraldus de Barn, afterwiirds Bishop of Saint 
David^s, preached the Crusade fi^omcasde to castle, from 
town to town ; awakened the inmost valleys of his native 
Canrbria with the call to arma for recovery of Ac Holy 
Sepukhre J and, while he deprecated the feuds and wars 
of Christian men against eaclf other, held out to the mar- 
tial spirit of the age a ;general object of ambition, and a 
scene of adventure, where the favour of Heaven, as well 
as earthly renown, was to reward the sutcessfdfl tam- 
pions. 

Yet the British chieftams, among the thousands whom 
this spirit-stirring summons called from their native land 
to a distant and perilous expedition, had perlmps the best 
excuse for declining the summons. The superior skill of 
the Anglo-Norman knights, who were engaged in con- 
stant inroads on the Welch frontier,^ anrf who were fre- 
quently detadiiag from it farscMlifi^^^v^ %re- 
Vox. L-^l ^- "^ -^^ 

' , '■^ »'. - - ■. - \ 
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2 TAtES OF THE CRUSADERS. 

tified with castles, thus making good what they had won, 
was avenged, indeed, but not compensated, by the furious 
inroadji o? the British, who, like the'1)illows of. a retiring 

. tide, rolled on successively, with noise, fury, and devas- 
tation ; but, on each retreat, yielded ground insensibly to 
their invaders. 

A u^loo among the native princes might have opposed 
ill strong barrier to the encroachments of the strangers; 
but they were, uidiappily, as much at discord among 
themselves -as they were with the Normans, j^nd were 
comtantly engaged in private war with each other^ of 
w:hich the common enemy had the sole advantage. 

The invitation to the Crusac)^ promised something at 
least o£ novelty to a nation pecuBarly ardent in their 
temper ; and it was accepted by many, regardless of the 
consequence which must ensue to the country which they 
left defenceless. Even the most celebrated enemies of 
the Saxon and Norman race Udd aside their enmity 
against the invaders of their country^ to enrol thenmelves 
under the bannem of the Crusade. 

Amongst these was reckoned Gwenwyn^ (or^more pro* 
perly Gwenwynwen, though we retain the briefer appel* 
Isdve,) who continued to exercise a precarious sovereign- 
ty over such paru of Powys^Land as had not been sub- 
jugated by the Mortimers, Guarines^ Latimers, Fitz- 
Alans, and other Normmi nobles, who, under various 
pretexts, and sometimes contenming all others than thi^ 
open;.avowal of superior force, had severed affd appro- 
priated large pbrtions of that once extensive and mde- 

, pendent principality, which, when Wales was unhap}>ily 
divided into three parts on the death of Roderick Mawr, 
fell to the lot of his youngest son Mervyn. The un- 
d^pnted resolution and stubborn Jfefocity of Gwenwyn, 
descendant of that prince, had long made him beloved 
among tlie ^^Tallmen^'' or Chamjvbns of Wales ; aintl 
he wal enabled, more by the 1i«IAnber of soldiers who 
served under him^ attracted by this reputation, ^n by 
the natural strength of his dilapidated principality, to re^ 
triiate the encroachments of the Englbh by the most^ 
Wasteful inroads. , « 

;}r«t even Gwenwyn on the present occasion seized to 
forget his deeply «wora hatred against his dangerous 
jfei£^)bfmTB» The Torch of I^engwem, [{qt so Gweiwyn 
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was called,' from his frequendy laying the province o^ 
Shrewsbury in conflagration,) seemed at present to burti 
as calmly as a taper in the bower of a lady ; and the 
Wolf of Plinlimmon, another name with which the bard^ . 
had graced Gwenwyn, now slumbered as peacefully as 
the shepherd's dog on the domestic hearth. 

But it was not alone the eloquence of Baldwin or of * 
Gerald which had lulled into peace a spirit so restless 
and fierce* It is true, their exhortations had done more 
towards it than Gwenwyn^s followers had thought possi- 
ble. The Archbishop had induced the British Chief to 
break bre^d, and to mingle in sylvan sports, with his ^\. 
nearest, and hitherto one of his most c^lbrmined ene- 
mies, the old Norman warrior Sir Raymond Berenger, 
who, sometimes beaten, sometimes victorious, but nevc|^ 
subdued, had, in spite of Gwenwyn's hottest incursion^ 
maintained his Castle of Garde Doloureuse, upon the 
marches of Wales; a place strong by nature and well 
fortified by art, which the Welch prince had found it 
impossible to conquer, either by open force or by strata* 
gem, and which, remaining with a strong garrison in his 
rear, often checked his incursions, by rendering his re- 
treat precarious. 

On this account, Cwenw}^! of Pdiirys-Land h^ an 
hundred times vowed the deaMk of Raymond Beri^^glr, 
and the demolition of his castle; but the policy^ the 
sagacious old warrior, and his perfect experience with att 
warlike p^ctice, were such as, with the aid of his more 
powerful countrymen, enabled him to defy the attempts 
of his fiery neighbour. If there was a man, therefore, 
throughout England, whom Gwenwyn hated more than 
another, it was Raymond Berenger ; and yet the good 
Archbfshop* Baldwin could prevail on the Welch prince "• 
to ineet him as a friend and ally in the cause of the Crosi^ 
He even invited Raypiond to the autumn hqi^it^ity o^ '^ 
his Welch palace, where the old knight, in all fi'erftirable 
. courtesy, feasted and hunted for more dian a week*in the 
dominions of his heredi|ary foe. 

' To requite this hospitality, Raymond invited the % 
;l4ince of Powys, with a chosen but limited train, curing 
the ensuing Christmas, to the Garde Do^Tvdiiise, which 
some antiquarians have endeavoured tdHdei^fffy with the 
Castlie of Colune, on the river oi xYvt «ki^ 'T«eccft% %<^ 
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4 TALES OF THE CRUSADERS, 

the length of time, and some geographical difficulties, 
throw ooubts upon this ingenious conjecture. • 

As the Welchman crossed the draw-bridge, he was 
observed by his faithful bard to shudder with involunta- 
ry emotion ; nor did Cadwallon, experienced as he was 
in life, and well acquainted with the character of his 
. master, make any doubt that he was at that moment 
strongly urged by the apparent opportunity, to seize upon 
the strength which had been so long the object of his cu- 
pidity, even at the expense of violating his good faith. 
Dreading lest the struggle of his master^s conscience 
I ^ and his ambition should terminate unfavourably for his 
'^ fame, the bard arrested his attention by whispering in 
their native language, that ^^.the teeth which bite hardest 
k are those which are out of sight;'' and Gwenwyn looking 
I ilround him, became aware that, though only unarmed 
I squires and pages appeared in the court-yard, yet the 
I towers and battlements connecting them were garnished 
r with archers and men-at-arms. 

They proceeded to the banquet, at which Gwenwyn, 
for the first time, beheld Eveline Berenger, the sole child 
of the Norman castellane, the inheritor of his domains 
and of his supposed wealth, aged only sixteen, and the 
^ most beautiful damsel upon the Welch marches. Many 
a i^pear had already beenshivered in maintenance of her 
charms ; and the gallant Hugo de Lacy, Constable of 
Chester, one of the most redoubted warriors of the time, 
had laid at Eveline's feet the prize which his chivalry 
p had gained in a great tournament held near that ancient 
^ town. Gwenwyn considered these triumphs as so many 
additional recommendations to Eveline i her beauty was 
incontestable, and she was heiress of the fortress which 
he so much longed to possess, and which he began now 
to .think might be acquired by means more smooth than 
those with which he vras in the use of working out his 
. will. ^ * ' . 

Again, the hatred which subsisted between the British 
and their Saxon and Norman invaders ; his long and ill- 
extinguished feud with this very Raymond Berenger ; a • 
^" generid recollection that alliances between the Welch and 
English had rarely been happy ; and a consciousness tliat 
the measure which he meditated would be unpopular 
> :unoDg his followers, and appear a dereliciioqi of the sys- 
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ttmatic principles on which he had hitherto acted, re- 
frained him from speaking his wishes to Raymond or his 
daughter* No idea of rejection of his suit for a moment 
occurred to him ; he was convinced he had but to speak 
his wishes, and that the daughter of a Norman castellane, 
whose rank and power were not of the hishest order 
among the nobles of the frontiers, must be delighted and 
honoured by a proposal from the sovereign of a hundred 
mountains. 

There was indeed another objection, which in later 
times would have been of considerable weight— -GwMp 
yryn was riready married. But Brengwain was a child* 
less bride i sovereigns, (arid among sovereigns the Welch 
prince ranked himself,) marry for lineage, and the Pope 
was not likely to be scrupulous, where the question was *'- 
to oblige a prince who had assumed the Cross with such 
ready zeal, even although, in fact, his thoughts had been 
much more upon Garde Doloureuse than upon Jerusalem* 
In the meanwhile, if Raymond Ber^ger was not liberal 
enough to permit Eveline to hold the teiQporary rank of 
concubine, which the manners of Wales warranted Owen- 
wyn to offer as an interim arrangement, he had only^ to^k 
wait for a few months, and sue for a divorce through the 
Bishop of Saint David's, or some 6ther intercessor at the 
Court of Rome. ^ 

Agi(;fiting these thoughts in his mind, Gwenw)m pro- 
longed his residence at the Castle of Berenger, from 
Christmas till Twelfth*day; and endured the presence of 
the Norman cavaliers who resorted to Raymond's festal 
halls, although, regarding themselves, in virtue of their 
rank of knighthood, equal to the most potent sovereigns, 
they made small account of the long descent of the Welch 
prince, who, in their eyes, was but the chief of a semi- 
barbntous pnxvii\ce | while he, on his part, considered . 
them'litde better than a sort of privileged robbers, and . 
with the utmost difficulty restrained himself from mani<s> 
festing his open hatred,jehen he beheld them careering 
in the exercises of chifll^, tfie habitual use of which 
rendered thena such formidable. enemies to his countryi 1 
At length, the term of feasting was ended, and knight 
and squire departed from the castle, which once more 
assumed the aspect of a solitary and guarded froivti<\ <^x\* 

But Ae Prince of Powys-Lvid^ n«\v\\^ Y^v»».'^>k\> 
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aports on his own mountains and valleys^ found that even 
the superior plenty of the game, as well as his release 
from the society of the Norman chivalry, who affected to 
treat him as an equal, profited him nothing, so long as the 
light and beautiful form of Eveline, on her white palfrey, 
was banished from the train of sportsmen. In short, he 
hesitated no longer, but took into his confidence his chap* 
lain, an able and sagacious man, whose pride was flatter- 
ed by his patron's communication, smd who, besides, saw 
in the proposed scheme some contingent advantages for 
himself and his order* By his counsel, the proceedings 
for Gwenwyn's divorce were prosecuted under favour- 
able auspices, and the unfortunate Brengwain was re- 
moved to a nunnery, which perhaps she found a more 
* cheerful habitation than the lonelv retreat in which she 
had led a neglected life, ever since Gwenwyn had de- 
spaired of her bed being blessed with issue. Father Hugo 
also dea3t with the chiefs and elders of the land, and re- 
presented to them the advantage which in future wars 
they were certain to obtain by possession of^ the Garde 
Dploureuse, which had for more than a century covered 
^nd protected a considerable tract of country, rendered 
^heir advance difficult, and their retreat perilous, and, in 
a word, prevented their carrying their incursions as far 
as the gates of Shrewsbury. As for the union with the 
Saxon damsel, the fetters which it was to form m^ghtnot 
(the good father hinted,) be found more permanent than 
those which had bound Gwenwyn to her predecessor, 
Brengwam, 

These arguments, mingled with t>thers adapted to the 
views and wishes of different individuals, were so pre- 
vailing, that the chaplain in the course of a few weeks 
was able to report to his princely patron, that his pro- 
posed match would meet with no opposition from the 
elders and nobles of his dominions. A golden bracelet, 
six ounces In weight, was the instant.reward of the priest's 
dexterity in negotiation, and h^was appointed by Gwen- 
wyn to commit to paper UiojwHpposals, which he doubt- 
ed not were to throw the CasC^ of Garde Doloureuse, 
notwithstanding its melancholy name, into an ecstacy of 
joy. With some difficulty the chaplain prevailed on his 
patron to say nothing in this leiter upon his temporary 
pkm of conciibinuge, which he wisely judgtd ml^bt be 
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considered as an affront both by Eveline and her father* 
The matter of the divorce he represented as almost en- 
tirely settled, and wound up his letter with a moral ap- 
plication, in which were many allusioDs to Vasbti, Esther, 
and Ahasuerus. ^ 

Having despatched this letter by a swift and trusty 
messenger, the British prince opened in all solemnity the 
feast of Easter, which had come round during the course 
of these external and internal negotiations. 

Upon the approaching Holy-tide, to propitiate the 
minds of his subjects and vassals, they were invited ia 
large numbers to partake a* princely festivity at Castell- 
Coch or the Red Castle, as it was then called, since better 
known by the name of Powys-Castle, and afterwards the 
princely seat of the Duke of Beaufort. The architectural 
magnificence of this noble residence was of a much Isiter 
period than that of Gwenwyn, whose palace, at the period 
we speak of, was a long, low-roofed edifice of red stone, 
whence the castle derived its name \ while a ditch and 
palisade were, in addition to the commanding situation, 
its most important defences. 



CHAPTEJR II. 

At Mkdoc's tent the clarion sounds, 

With rapid clan^r hurried far ; 
Each hill and dale the note reboimds. 

But when return the sons of war ! « 
Thou, bom of stem Necessity, ^ 

Dull Peace ! the valley yields to thee, : * 

And owns thy mehtncholy sway. 
. WekkPoed. 

The feasts of the. ancient British princes usually exhi- 
bited all the rude splej^our and liberal indulgence of 
mountain liospitality, aflfOwenwyn was, on the present 
occasion, anxious to puixnase popularity by even an unu* 
sual display of profusion ; for he was semuble that the 
alliance which he meditated might indeed be tolerated, 
but could not be approved, by his sub^tct% %sA i.^<c^N!)^\^« 

The foUoniog incident) tn^m|( W \t&^^^ ciot&xw«.^^Hs» 
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atpprehttnsions. Passing oHe evening, when it was become 
nearly dark, by the open window of a guard-room, usu- 
ally occupied by some few of his most celebrated soldiers, 
who relieved each other in watching his palace, he heard 
Morgan, a man distinguished for strength, courage, and 
ferocity, say to the companion with whom he was sitting 
by the watch-fire, *'*' Gwenwyn is turned to a priest, or a 
woman ! When was it before these last months, that a 
follower of his was obliged to gnaw the meat from the 
bone so closely, as I am now peeling the morsel which I 
hold in my hand ?" 

^^ Wait but a while," replied his comrade, ^^ till the 
Norman match be accomplished ; and so small will be the 
prey we shall then drive from the Saxon churls, that we 
may be glad to swallow, like hungry dogs, the very bones 
themselves." 

Gwenwvn heard no more of their conversation : but 
this was enough to alarm his pride as a soldier, and his 
jealousy as a princt. He was sensible, that the people 
over whom he ruled were at onCe fickle in their disposi- 
tion, impatient of long repose, and full of hatred against 
||)eir neighbours; and h^ alcitost dreaded the consequen- 
ces of the inactivity to which a long truce might reduce 
them. . The risk was now incurred, however ; and to 
display even more than his wonted splendour and libe- * 
rality, seemed the best w^y of reconciling the wavering 
affections of his subjects. 

A Norman would have despised the barbarous tnagnt- 

ficence of an entertainment, consisting of kine and sheep 

roasted whole, of goats' flesh and deers' flesh seethed in 

the skins o| the animals themselves ; for the Normans 

Igued themselves on the quality rather thap the quantity ., 

their food, and, eating rather delicately than largely, 
ridiculed the coarser taste of the Britons, although the 
last were in their banquets nauch more moderate than 
were the Saxons ; nor would the oceans of Crr^^and hy- 
dromel, which overwhelmed thejaiests Uke a deluge, hav^ 
made up, in their opinion, foiSpe absence of tt^ more 
elegant and costly beverage wntch they had learned to 
love in the south of £urope. Milk, prepared in various 
ways, was another material of tlie entertainment, which 
would not have received their approbation, although a 
jHaKment which, on ordinary QCca&umS) oit^n ^u^^lled 
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the want of all othets among the ancient British, whose 
country was rich in flocks and herds, but poor in agri* 
cultural prbdu^,. 

The banquet was spread in a long low hall, built of 
rough wood lined with shingles, having a fire at each 
end, the smoke of which, unable to fina its way through 
the imperfect vents in the roof, rolled in cloudy billows 
above the heads of the revellers, who sat on low seats, 
purposely to avoid its stifling fumes. The mien and ap<* 
pearance of the company assembled was wild, and, even 
IB their social hours, almost terrific. Their prince faim« 
self had the gigantic port and fiery eye fitted to sway an 
tinruly peqple, whose delight was in the field of battle ; 
and the long moustaches which he and most of his cham- 
pions wore, added to the formidable dignity of his pre- 
sence. I^ike most of those present, Gwenwyn was cl^d 
in a simple tunic of white linen cloth, a remnant of the 
dress which the Romans had introduced into provincial 
Britain; and he was distinguished by the Eudorchawg, 
or chain of twisted gold links, with which the Celtic 
tribes always deciM'atiBd their chiefs. The collar, indeed, 
was common to chieftains of infisrior rank, many of whom 
bore it in virtue of their bird), or had won it by military 
exploits ; but a ring of gold, bent around the head, inter- 
mingled with Gwenwyn's hair— -for he still claimed the 
rank of one of three diademed prinees, and his armlets 
and anklets, of the same metal, M^re peculiar to the Prince 
of Powys, as an independent sovereign. Two squires of 
his body, who dedicated their whole attention to his ser- 
vice, stood at the Prince^d back ; and at his feet sat a page, 
whose duty it was to keep them warm by chafing and by 
wrapping them in his mantle. The same right of sove- 
reignty, which assigned to Gwenwyn his golden crownlet, « 
gave him title to the attendance of the foot-bearer, o^ 
youth, who lay on the rushes, and whose duty it was to 
cherish the Prince's feet in his lap or bosom. 

. Notwithstanding the military disposition of the guests, 
and the risk arising from the feuds into which they were 
divided, few of the feasters wore any defensive armour, 
excepting the light goat-skin buckler, which bung behind 
each man's seat. On the other hand, they were well pro- 
vided^ with stores of offensive weapons ; for the broad, 
sharp, short two-edged sword wa^ axioxViw \t^^Cj ^1 ^^. 
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Romans. Most added a wood-ki^ or poniard; and 
there n^ere store of javelins, darts, bows and arrows, 
pikes, halberds, Danisn axes, and Welch hooks and bilk; 
so, in case of ill-blood arising during the banquet, there 
was no lack of weapons to work mischief. 

But although the form of the feast was somewhat dis- 
orderly, and that the revellers were unrestrained by the 
stricter rules of good breedipg which the laws of chival- 
ry imposed, the Easter banquet of Gwenwyn possessed, 
in the attendance of twelve eminent bards, one source of 

' the most exalted pleasure, in a much higher degree than 
the proud Normans could themselves boast. The latter, 
it is true, had their minstrels, a race of men trained to the 
profession of poetry, song, and music ; but although those 
arts were highly honoured, and the individual professors, 
when they attained to emint^nce, were often richly re- 
warded, the^5)rder of minstrels, as such, was held in low 
esteem, being composed chiefly of worthless and disso- 
lute strollers, by whom the art was assu&ied, in order to 
escape from the necessity of labour, and to have rthe 
means of -pursuing a wandering and dissipated course of 
life. Such, in alltimes, has been the censure upon the 
calling of those who dedicsiie themselves to the public 
amusement ; among whom those distinguished by indi- 

'^ vidual excellence are sometimes raised high in the social 
circle, while far the more numerous professors are ^uqIi 
into the lower scale. B«t such was not the case with the 
order of the bards in Wales, who, succeeding to the dig- 
nity of the druids, under whom they had originally form- 
ed a subordinate fraternity, had many immunities, were 
held in the highest reverence and esteem, and exercised . 
much influence with their countrymen. Their power 
^pver the public mind even rivalled that of the priests 
themselves, to whom indeed they bore some resemblance; 
for they never wore arms, were initiated into their order 
by sel^ret and mystic solemnities, and homage was ren- 
dered to their AweriyOr flow of poetic inspiration, as if it n 
had'been indeed marked with f divine character. Thus 
possessed of power and consequence, the bards were, not 
unwilling to exercise their privileges, and sometimes, in 
doing so, their manners rather savoured of caprice. 

I'his was perhaps the case with Cadwallon, the. chief \ 
l>ard of Gwenwyn, and who, as such, was expected toj 

•A 
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bave poui«d forth the tide of song in the banqnettiog* 
hall of his prince. But neither the anxious and breath- 
* less expectation of the assembled chiefs and champions-^ 
neither the dead silence which stilled the roaring hall^ 
vhen his harp was reverently placed before him by his 
attendant— «or even the commands or entreaties of the 
Prince himself— could extract from C^dwallon more than 
a short and interrupted prelude upop the instrument, the 
notes c^ which arranged themselves into an air inexpness- 
ibly moumfiil, and died away in silence. The rrince 
frowned darkly on the bsuxl, who was himself far too deep- 
ly lost in gloomy thought, to offer any apology, or even to 
^t^erve his displeasure* Again he touched a few wild 
notes, and, raising his looks upward, seemed to be on the 
very point of bursting fonh into a tide of song similar to 
those with which this master of his art was wont to en- 
chant his hearers. But the effort was in vain«-4ie declar- 
ed that his right hand was withered, and pushed the in« 
strument from him. ^ 

A murmur went round the company, and G^enwyn 
read in their ^jjpects that they received the unusual silence 
of Cadwallon on this high occasion as a bad m^^^ He 
^led hastily on a young and ambitious bard, named Ca- 
radoc of Menwygent, whose rising fame was likely soon 
to vie with the established reputation, of Cadwallon, and 
summoned him to sing something which might command 
the applause of his sovereign and the gratitude of the 
company. The young man was ambitious, and under- 
stood tfae^rts of a courtier. He commenced a poem, in 
which, although under a feigned name, he drew such a 
poetic picture of Eveline Bcrenger, that Gwenwyn was 
enraptured ; and while all who had seen the beautiful Ori* 
rinal at orite recognised the resemblance, the eyes of the 
Prince confessed at once his passion for the subject, and 
his admiration of the poet. The figures of Celtic poetry, 
m themselves highly imaginative, were scarce sufficient 
lor the enthusiasm of the ambitious bard, tisiiig in his. 
tone, as he perceived the feelings which he was excitin^^* 
The praises of the Prince minted with those of the Nor-^ 
man beauty; and ** as a lion," said the poet, "can only 
be led by the hand of a chaste and beautiful maiden, so a 
chief jcan only acknowledge the empire of the most virtu* 
ous^ the most lovely of her sex. SpfVtf> ^^il:^ c& ^t; 
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day ras*, in what quarter of the worid he was born I and 
who shall ask of such charms as hers, to what country 
they owe their birth ?" 

Enthusiasts in pleasure as in war, and possessed of 
imagiaations which answered readily to the summons of 
their poets, the Welch chiefs and leaders united in ac- 
elamations of applause ; and the song of die bard went 
fiEuther to render pc^ular the intended idliance of the 
Priitoe, than had all the graver arguments (tf his priestly 
intercessor. « 

Cvwenwyn himself, in a transport of delight, tore off 
the golden bracelets which he wore, to bestow them upon 
a bard whose song had produced an effect so desirsMe ; 
and said, as he looked at the silent and sullen Cadwallon, 
^* The silent harp was never strung with golden wires.'* 

^* Prince," answered the bard, whose pride was at least 
equal to that of Gwenwyn himself, ^*you pervert the- 
proverb of Taliessin— 'it is the flattering harp, which 
never lacked golden strings." > 

Gwenwyn, turning sternly towards him, was about to 
make an angry answer, when the sudden ,#ppearanca of 
Jorworth,^he messenger whom he had despatched to 
Raymond Berenger, arrested his purpose. This rude ei^ 
voy entered the hi^l bare*legged, excepting the sandals or 
goat-skin which be wore, and having on his shoulder a 
cloak of the same, and a short javelin in his hand. The 
dust on his garments, and the flush on his brow, showed 
with what hasty zeal his erramd had been executed. 
Gwenwyn demanded of him eagerly, " What news from 
Garde Doloureuse, Jorworth ap Jevan ?" 

" I bear them in my bosom," said the son of Jevan ; 
and, with much reverence, iie delivered to the Prince a 
packet, bound with silk, and sealed with the ihipression 
of a swan, the ancient cognizance of the House of Beven- 
ger. Himself ignorant of writing or reading, Gwenwyn, 
in anxious haste, delivered the letter to Cadwallon, who 
usually acted as secretary when the chaplain was not in 
presence, is chanced then to be the case. Cadwallon, 
looking at the tetter, said briefly, ^ I read no Latin. Ill 
betide the Norman, who writes to a Prince of Powys in 
other language than that of Britain ! and well was the 
hour,* when that alone was spoken from Tintadgd to 
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Gwcnwyn only replied to him with an singry glance. 

** Where is Father Hugo?" said the impatient prince. 

^^ He assists in the church," replied one of his attend- 
ants, ^^ for it is the feast of Saint " 

"Were it the feast of Saint David," said Gwenwyn, 
*^and were the pyx between his hands, he must come 
hither to me instantly !" 

One of the chief henchmen sprang off, to command his 
att^idance, and, in the meantime, Gwenwyn eyed the 
lettei; containing the secret of his fate, but which it re- 
quired an interpreter to read, with such eagerness and 
anxiety, that Caradoc, elated by his former success, thre# 
in a few notes to divert, if possible, the tenor of his pa- 
tron's thoughts during the interval. A light and lively 
air, touched by a hand which seemed to hesitate, Tike the 
submissive voice of an inferior, fearing to interrupt his 
master's meditations, introduced a stanza or two applica- 
ble to the subject." 

" And what though thou, O scroll," he said^apostro* 
phizing the letter, which lay on the table beforje^iis mas- 
ter, " doest speak with the tongue of the stranger f Hath 
not the cuckow a harsh note, aind yet she tells us of green 
buds and springing flowers ? What if thy language be 
that of the stoled priest, is it not the same which binds 
hearts and hands together at the altar ? And what though 
thou delay est to render up thy treasures^ are not all plea- 
sures roost sweet, when enhanced by expectation ? What 
were the chase, if the deer dropped at our feet the instant 
he started from the coveru-K)r what value were there in 
the love of the maiden, were it yield&d without coy de- 
lay?" 

The song of the bard was here broken short by the en- 
trance of the priest, who, hasty in obeying the summons 
of his impatient master, had^not tarried to lay aside even . 
the stole, which he had worn ifi the holy service ; and 
many of the eiders thought it wad no good omen, tluit, so 
habited, a priest should appear in a festive. assembly, and 
amid profane minstrelsy. 

The priest opened th.e letter of .the Norman Bacon, and, 
struck with surprise at the contents, lifted his eyes in si- 
lence 

" Read it !" exclaimed the fierce GwenwyJa. 

Vot. I.— 2 
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^' S^ pb^iBir yoo," rapUed the more prudent chi^aiii, 
^ft wns^ier oompany were a fitter audience." 

^^ Bead it aloud !'' repeated the Prince, in a still higher 
tmie ; ^ there sit noB« here who respect not the honour of 
tfieir prace^ or who deserve not Us confidence. Read 
it^ 1 99,yy aloud ! and by Saint David, if Raymond the 
Norman hath dare d " 

He stopped short, and, reclining on his seat, composed 
himself to an attitude of attention ; but it was easy for his 
followers to fill up the breach in his ezclamatioii wjiich 
pi^eo^ badiecommended^ 

The voice of thci Chaplain was low and illpassured as 
he read tha following epistle :-«- 

^^ Raymond Berenger, the noble Norman Knight, 
Seneschal of the Garde Doloureuse, to Gwenwyn, Prince 
o£ Powys^ (May peace be between them !) sendeth health. 

^* Your letter, craving the hand of our daughter Eveline 
Bereng^r^was >safeLy delivered to us by your. servant, 
Jorwoitfa»ap Jevaa, and we thank you heartily for die • 
good meanmgthereia expressed to us and to ours. But, 
consUkring innktbia ourselves the difiierence of blood and 
lineag<^ with the impediments and causes of ofience which 
have often arisen in the like cas^, we hold it fitter to 
match, our daughter within her own people r and diis by 
nacase md^spar^geaaent of you, but solely for the weal 
o£ you, of ourselves, and of our mutuirf dependants, who • 
wiU be the move safe from the risk of quarrel betwixt us, 
that we e^aynot tor draw the bonds of our intimacy more 
close dian beseemetlJu The dieep and the goats feed to- 
l^ther in peace on the same pastures, but they mingle not 
IB' Mood, or race, th6 one wiAi the other. Moreover, 
our daughter Eveline hath been sought in marriage by a 
Jioble and potent Lordpf the Marches, Hugo de Lacy, 
the Const^e of Chested, to which most honourable suit 
we have returned a favourable answer. It is therefore im- 
possible that we^ Aould in this matter grant to^ you the 
boon you seek ; nevertheless, you shall at all tim^s find 
us, in olher matters, willing to pleasure you; and here- 
unto we call God, and Our Lady, and Saint Mary Mag- 
dalene of Quatford, to witness ; to whose keeping wc / 
heartily recommaad you. | 
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** Written by bur commaml, at our Casde of Garde 
Doloureuse, within the Marches of Wales, by a reverend 
priest^ Father Aldrovand, a black tnonk of the house of 
Weniock ; and to which Mre have appended our seal, upon 
the eve of the blessed martyr Saint Alpbtfgius, to irhoni 
be hoiK>ur and glory.'' 



The voice^ of Father Hugo faltered, and the scroll 
which he held in his hand ■ trembled in his grasp, as he 
arrived at the conclusion of this episde ; for well he knew 
that insults mone slight than Gwenwyn would hold the 
slightest word it contained, were sure to put every drop 
of his British blood into the most vehement cotnmotion. 
Nor did it fiiil to do so. The Prince had grtiduaUy drawn 
himself up from the posture of repose in w1ifca.he had 

Erepared to listen to the episde $ and when it coadaded, 
e sprung on his feet lik« a stardcd lion^ .«|niming from 
him as he rose the foot^bearer, who roHed at some dis- 
tance on the floor. ^^Pritet," he said, ^ haat thou read 
that noonrsed seroil fairly? for if thou hast added, or di« 
taitiished, one Word, en" one letter, I #ill htfve thine eyts 
«o handled, that thou shidc nevtr nsad letter more !" 

The monk replied, trembling, (for he was wall aWaife 
that the sacerdoital charocser tras not ufeitfartnly respected 
among the irascible Welchmea,) ^^ 8y the oadi of my 
order, mighty prince, I havt read W6rd for word^ and 
fetter for letter.^' 

There was a momentary pause^ while the furv of Gwen- 
wyn, at this unexpected affi'oat, oflered to nim in the 
presence of all his Uckelwyr, {i. e. noble chiefs, literally 
men of high stature,) seemed too big for utterance, when 
the silence was broken by a few notes from~Che^nthert^ 
mute harp of Cadwallon. The Prince looked round af 
first with displeasure at the yitef-ruption, for he was hitki^ 
self about to speak $ but when he beheld tha^bard bimdin^ 
over his harp with an air of inspiration, and blending to- 
gether, vrith unexampled skill, the wildest and most exalt- 
ed tones of his art, be himself became an auditor instead 
of a speaker, and Cadwallon, not the Prince, seemed to be- 
come the central point of the assembly, on whom all eyes 
were bent, and to whom each ear was turned with breath- 
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less eagerness, as if his strains were the responses of an 
oracle. 

" We wed not with, the stranger,"-— thus burst the song 
from the lips of the poet. ^^ Vortigerp wedded with the 
stranger ; thence came the first wo upon Britain, and a 
sword upon her n6bks, and a thunderbolt upon her pa- 
lace. We wed not with the enslaved Saxon— the free 
and princely stag seeks not for his bride the heifer whose 
neck tlie yoke, hath worn. We wed not with the rapacious 
Norman*— -the noble hound scorns to seek a mate from 
the herd of ravening wolves. When was it heard that 
the Cymry, the descendants of Brute, the true children 
of the soil of fair Britain, were plundered, oppressed, be- 
reft of their birth-right, and insulted even in their last 
retreats ?— when, but since they stretched their hand in 
friendship to the ' stranger, tfad clasped to their bosoms 
llie. daughter of the Saxon ? Which of the two is feared ? 
"—the empty w^ter-course of summer, or the chMinel of 
the headlong winter torrent?— -A maiden smiles at the 
summer-shrunk brook while she crosses it, but a barbed 
horse and his rider will fear to stem the wintry flood. 
Men of Mathraval and Powys, be the dreaded flood of 
winter Gwenwyn, son of Cy verliock i-^nay thy plume 
be the foremost of its waves !" 

All thoughts of peace, thoughts which, in themselves, 
were foreign to ttie hearts of the warlike British, passed 
before the song of Cadwallon like dust before the whirl* 
wind, and the unanimous shout of the assembly de^lan^d 
for instant war. The Prince himself spoke not, but, look- 
ing proudly around him, flung abroad his SMim, as one 
who cheers his followers to the attack. 

The priest, had he dared, might have reminded Gwen- 
wyn, ilmt the Cross which he had assumed on his shoul- ' 
der, had consecrated his arm to the Holy War, and pre- 
cluded his engaging in any^ivil strife. But the task was 
too dangerous for Father Uugo^s cpurage, and he shrunk 
from the hall to the secluslbn of his own convent. Cara- 
doc, whose brief hour of popularity was past, also retire4||^ 
with humbled and dejected looks, and not without a 
glance of indignation at his triumphant rival, who had so 
judiciously reserved his display of «rt for the theme of 
war, that was ever most popular with the audience. 
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The chiefs resumed their seats no longer for the' pQr*> 
pose of festivity^ but to arrange in the hasty matotier cus** 
coniary among these prompt warriors the point on which 
diey were to assemble their forces^ whith, upon such 
occasions^ comprehended almost all the able-bodied 
rsiSdeB of the country ,*^for all^ excepting the priests and 
the bards, were 8oldiers,«--attd to settle the order of their 
descent upon the devoted marches^ where they proposed 
to signalize, by general ravage, their sense of the msult 
which their prince had received, by the rejection of his 
suit. 



CHAPTER in. 

The sands are immber'd, fbat make up my life ; 
Here must I stay, and here my fife mtist «id. 

ffenr^ VL Jfet. L Seme IK 

When Raymond Berenger had despatched his mission 
to the. Prince of Powys, he was not unsuspicious, though 
altogether fearless, of the result* He sent messengers to 
the sevcfttMependants who held their fiefs by the tenure 
of carnage^ and warned them to be on the alert, that he 
might receive instant notice of the approach of the enemy. 
These vassals, as is well kjnown, occupied the numerous 
towers, which, like so many falcon-nests, had been buiit on 
the points most convenient to defend the frontiers, and 
were bound to give, signal of any incursion of the Welch, 
by blowing their horns ; which sounds, answered from 
iqwir to tower, apd from station to station, gave the 
alarm for geneial defence. But although Raymond con- 
sidered diiese precautions as necessary, from the fickle 
and precarious temper of his neighbours, and for maiur 
taining his own credit as a soldier, he was far from bo- 
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lieving the danger to be imminent; for the preparations 
of the Welch, thoagh on a much more extensive scale 
than had lately been usual, were as secret, as their re80«> 
lutitan of war had been suddenly adopted. 

It was upon the second morning after the memorable 
festival of Castell-Coch, that the tempest broke on th« 
Norman: frontier. At first a single, long, and keen bugle- 
blast, announced the approach of the enemy $ presently 
the signals of alarm were echoed from every castle and 
tower on the borders of Shropshire, where every place. of 
habitation was then a fortress. Beacons were lighted up» 
on crdgs and eminences, the bells were rung backward in 
Jthe cbiarches and towns, while the general and earnest 
summons to arms announced an extremity of danger 
which even the inhabitants of that unsettled country had 
Qof hilherto experienced. 

Amid this general alarm, Raymond Berenger, having 
busied himself in arranging his few but gallant followers 
and adherents,'aiid taken such mcfdes of procuring intelli- 
gence of the enemy's strength and motions as were in his 
power, at length ascended the watch*tower of the castle, 
to observe in person the country around, already obscur- 
ed in several places by the clouds of smoke, which an- 
nounced the progress and the ravages of the invaderaii; 
He was speedily joined by his favourite squire, to whom 
the unusual heavmess of his master's looks was cause.^f 
much surprise, for till now they had ever been blithest at 
the hour of batlle. The squire held in his hand hi# roas- 
ter's helmet, for Sir Raymond was all armed, saving the 
head. <^; 

** Dennis Moroh," said the veteran soldier, " are our 
vassals and liegemen all mustered?" 

"All, noble sir, but the Flemings, who are not yet 
come in," 

*' The lazy hounds, why tarry they ?" said Raymond. 
" III policy it is to plant such sluggish^patures in our bor- 
ders. The^y are like their own steers, fitter to tug a 
plough than for aught that requires n^ettle." * 

"With your favour," said Dennis, "^ the knaves can 
do good service notwithstanding. That Wilkii^ Flam- 
mock of the Green can strike like the Iw^mmerp of his 
own fuUing-mill." 
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^* He will fight, I believe, when he canoot help it," a^id 
Raymond ; ^^ but he has no stomach for such exercise, 
and is as slow and as stubborn as a mule." 

^ And therefore are his countrymen rightly matched 
against the Welch," replied Dennis Morolt, ^^ that their 
solid and unyielding temper may be a ^ foil to the fiery 
and headlong dispositions of our dangerous neighbours, 
just as restless waves are best opposed by steadfast rod^. 
-^Hark, sir, I hear Wilkin Flammock's step ascending 
the turret-stair, as deliberately as ever monk mounted to 
matins." 

Step by step the heavy sound approached, until the 
f<Mtn of the huge and substantial Fleming at leneth issued 
from the turret- door to the platform where theft were 
conversing. Wilkin Flaihmock was armed in bright 
armour, cleaned with an exceeding care^ which marked 
the neatness of his nation, and of unusual weight and 
thickness ; but, contrary to the custom of the Norman^, 
entirely plain, and void of carving, gilding, or any sort 
of ornament. The bacinet, or steel cap, had no visor, and 
left exposed a broad couf^$enance, with heavy and uopli- 
able features, which announced the character of his tem- 
per and understanding. He carried in his katid a heavy 
mace. • ,, 

"So, Sir Flembg," said the Castellane, **you are in 
no hurry, methinks, to repair to the rendezvous." 

" So please you," answered the Fleming, " we were 
compelled CO tarry, that we might load our wains with 
our bales of doth and other property." 

"Ha! wains? — ^how many wains have you brought 
with you?" 

** Six, noble sir," replied Wilkin. 

"And how many men?" demanded Raymond Berenger. 

"Twelve, valiant sir," answered Flammock. 

" Only two men to each baggage-wain ? I wonder you 
would thus encumber yourself," said Berenger. 

" Under your favour, sir, once more," replied Wilkin, 
" it IS only the value which I and my comrades set upon 
our goods, that inclines us to defend them with our bo-~ 
dies ; and, had we been obliged. to leave our cloth to the 
plundering clutches of yonder ^vagabonds, I should have 
^en 'Small policy, in stopping here to give them, tlaa o!^ 
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portunity of adding murder to robbery. Gloucester 
^should have been my first halting«place." 

The Norman knight gazed on the Flemish artisan, for 
such was Wilkin Flammock, with such a mixture of sur- 
prise and contempt, as excluded indignation. ^^ I have 
heard much,'' he said, ^^ but this is the first time that I 
hare heard one with a beard on his lip avouch himself a 
toward." 

**" Nor do you hear it now," answered Flammock, with 
the utmost composure—- ^^ I am always ready to light for 
life and property; and my coming to this country, where 
they are both in constant danger, shows that I care not 
ihuch how often I do so. But a sound skin is better than 
a slaAed one, for all that." 

^ Well," said Raymond Berenger, ^^ fight after thine 
own fashion, sa thou wilt but fight stoutly with that long 
bbdy'of thine. We are like to have need for all that we 
can do.— ^Saw you aught of these rascaille Welch?-— have 
they Gwenwyn's banner amongst them ?" 

^^ I saw it with the white dragon displayed," replied 
Wilkin; *^ I cotUd not but know it, since it was broidered 
in my own loom." 

Raymoimd^ looked so grave upon this intelligence, that 
Dennis Mqrolt, unwilling the Fleming should mark it, 
thought it necessary to withdraw his attention. *^ I can 
tell thee,^' he said to Flammock, ^^ that when the Consta* 
ble of Chester joins us with his lances, 'you shall see - 
your handy-work, the dragon, fly faster homeward than 
ever flew the shuttle which wove it." * 

^* It must fly before the Constable comes up, Dennis 
Morolt," said Berenger, ** else it will fly triumphant over 
all our dead bodies." ' 

" In the name of God and the Holy Virgin !" said 
Dennis, " what may you mean. Sir Knight ?— not that 
we should fight with the Welch before the Constable 
joins us ?" — He paused, and then, well understanding the ' 
firm, yet melancholy glance, with which his master an- 
swered the question, he proceeded, with yet more vehe- ^ 
ment earnestness — ^^ You cannot mean it— -you cannot 
intend that we shall quit this castle, which we have so ^ 
often made good against them, and contend in the fidd 
ivith two hundred men against thousands?— Think bettair 
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of it, iny beloved master, and let dbt the rashDess of your 
old age blemish that character for wisdom and warlike 
skill, which your former life has so nobly won." 

^^ I am not angry with you for blaming my purpose^ 
Dennis," answered the Norman, \^ for I kbow you do it 
in love to me and mine. But, Dennis MoroU, this thing 
must be-^we must fight the Welchman within these 
diree hours, or the name of Raymond Berenger must be 
blotted from the genealogy of his house." 

^ And so we will— -we will fight them, my noble mas- 
ter," said the esquire; *^ fear not cold counsel from Den- 
nis Morolt^ where battle is the theme. But we. will fight 
them under the walls of the castle, with honest Wilkin 
Hammock and his cross-bows on the wall to prot^t our 
flanks, and afford us son&e balance against the numerous ^ 
odds." 

^^ Not so, Dennis," smswered his master — ^^in the oopa. 
field we must fight them, or thy master must rank buras 
a man-sworn knight. Know, that when t feasted yonder 
wily savage in my halls at Christmas, and when the wine ' 
was flowing fastest around, Gwenwyn threw out some 
praises of the fastness and strength of my castle^ in a 
manner which intimated it was these advantages, alone ^ 
that hSk secured me in former wars from defeat and cap- 
tivity. .1 spoke in answer, when I had far better beea 
silent ; for what availed my idle boast, but as a fetter to 
bind me to a deed next to madness ? If, I said, a prince 
of the Cymry shall again come in hostile fashion before 
the Garde Doloureuse, let him pitch his standard down ^ 
in yonder plain by the bridge, and, by tfhe word of a 
good knight, and the faith of a Christian man, Raymgnd 
Berenger will meet him as willingly, be4ie many or be * 
he few, as was ever Welchman met withal." 

Dennis was struck speechleswvhen he heard of a pro- 
mise so rash, so fatal; but his was not the casuistry 
which could release his master from the fetters with which 
his unwary confidence had bound him. It was otherwise 
with Wilkin Flammock. He stared-*-he almost laughed, 
notwithstanding^ the reverence due to the Castellane, and 
his own insensibility to risible emotions. ^^ And is this 
all ?" he said. " If your honour had pledged yourself 
tp pay one hundred florins to 9t Jew or to a Lombard, no 
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doubt you must ha^ k«pt the day, or fok-&ited your 
pledge ; but surely one day is as good as aoother to ke«p 
a pronitse for fighting, and that day is best in whkh the 
^promiser is strongest. But indeed, after aH, what signi- 
fies any proniise over a wine-flagon ?*' 

^^ It signifies as much as a promise can do that is given 
elsewhere. . The promiser," said Bereager, ^^ escapes not 
the sin of a word-breaker, because he h|i!th been a drunk- 
en braggart.'^ 

^VFor ^e ain,^' said Dennis, ^' sure I am, that rather 
than you should do such deed of dole, the Abbot of 
Glastonbury would absolve you for a florin.'' 

^* But what shall wipe out the shame !" demtaded Be- 
reng^-— ^^ how shall I dare to show myself again amdng 
press of knights, who have broken my word of battle 
pledged, for fear of a Welchman and his naked savages? 
l^^ti^Dennis Morolt, speaSc on it no more. 8e it for weal 
or^wo, we fight them to-day, and upon yonder &ir field.^' 

^^ It may be,'* said Flammock, ^Uhat Gwenwyn may 
have, forgotten the promise, and so fail to appear to claim 
it in the appointed space ; for, as we heard, your wines 
of France flooded his Welch brains deeply." 

^ He again alluded to it on the morning after tt was 
made," said the Castelkine--««^ trust me, he will not forget 
what will giire him such a chance c^ removing me from 
£is path for ever." 

As he spoke, they observed that large clouds of dust, 
which had been seen at diflerent points of the landscape, 
were drawing down towards the opposite side of the river, 
over which an ancient bridge extended itself to the ap- 
pointed place of combat. They were at no loss to con- - 
jecture the cause. It was evident that Gwenwyn, recall- 
mg the parties who had boen engaged in pittrtial devasta- 
tion, was bending witli^his whole forces towards the 
bridge and the plain beyond it. ' 

^^ Let us rush down and secure the pass," said Deonts- 
Morolt; ^^ we may debate with them with some equality 
by the advantage of defending the bridge. Your word 
bound you to the plain as to a field of battle, but it did 
not oblige you to forego such advantages as the passage 
of the bridge would afibrd. Our men, our horses are 
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ready-^-Jet our bowmen secure tfaevbonks, and my life an 
the issue." 

^^ When I promised to meet him in yonder iield, I 
meant," replied Raytaiond Berenger^ ^^ to give the Welch- 
man the full advantage of equality of ground. I so meant 
it — ^be so understood it; and what avails kefjping my 
word in the letter, if I break it in die sense ? We move 
not till the last Wekhmao has crossed the bridge | and 
then-.-^" 

** And then," said Dennis, " we move to our death !— . 
May God forgive onr sins ! Buti > ■ " 

^*' But what ?" said Bjerenger; ^ somediing sticks in thy 
mind that should have vent." 

^^ My young lady, your daughter die I«ady Eve- 
line " 

**' I have told her what is to be. Sh; shall reihatn in 
the castle, where I will leave a few chosen veterans, with 
you, Dennis, to command them. In. twenty-four hours 
the siege will be relieved, and we have defended it longer 
with a slighter garrison. Then to her aunt, the Abbess 
of the Benedictine, sisters-^-thou, Dennis, wilt see her 
{daced there in honour and safety, and my sister will care 
for her future provision as her wisdc^ci «iidl deterfnine." 

^^I leave you at this pinch!" said Dennis Morolt, 
bursting into tears-*-^^/sbut myself up within walls, when 
my master rides to his last of battles f^^— '/become esquire 
to a lady, even though it be to the Lady Eveline, when 
he lies dead under his shield .'—Raymond Bereager, is it 
for this. that I have buckled thy annour so often?" 

The tears gushed from the old warrior's eyes as fast as 
from those of a girl who weeps for her lover ^ and Ray- 
mond, taking htm kindly by the hand, said, in a soothing 
tone, *'*' Do not think, my good old servant, that, were 
honour to be won, I would driveithee from my side. But 
this is a wild and an inconsiderate deed, to which my fate 
or my folly has bound me. I die to save my name from 
dishonour ; but, alas ! I must leave t>n my memcMy the 
charge of imnrudenc^.^' 

^ Let me snare your imprudence, my dearest master," 
said Dennis Morolt, earnestly;*— ^^ the poor esquire has 
n» business to be thought wiser than his master. In 'many 
a.. battle n^y valour d^ived some little fame from par- 
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taking io the deeds, which won your renown — deny me 
not the right to share in that blame which your temerity 
may incur ; let them not say, that so rash was his action^* 
even his old esquire was not permitted to partake in it ! 
I am part of yourself-^it is murder to every man whoai 
you take ^th you, if you leave me behind." 

** Dennis," said Berenger, " you make me feel yet 
more bitterly the folly I have yielded to. I would grant 
you the boon you ask, sad as it is— -But my daugh- 
ter " . 

^^Sir Knight," said the Fleming, who had listened to 
this dialogue with somewhat less ,than his usual apathy^ 
" it is not my purpose this day to leave this castle; now^ 
if you could truist my troth to do what a plain man may 
for the protection of my Lady Eveline " 

" How, sfrrah !" said Raymond ; " you do not propose 
to leave the castle i Who gives. you right to propose or 
dispose in the case, until my pleasure is known ?" 

"I shall be sorry to have words with you. Sir Castel- 
lane," said the imperturbable Fleming; — ^''but I hold 
here, in this township, certain mills, tenements, cloth- 
yards, and so forth, for which 1 am to pay man-service 
in defending this Castle of the Garde Doloureuse^ and 
in this I am ready. But if you call on me to march 
from hence, leaving the same castle defenceless, and to 
offer up my life in a battle which you acknowledge to be 
desperate, I must needs say my tenure binds me not to 
obey thee." 

^^ Base mechanic !" said Morolt, laying 4iis band (m 
his dagger, and menacing the Fleming. 

Baft Raymond Berenger interfered with voice and 
hand — ^'' Harm him not, Morolt, and blame him not^ 
He hath a sense of duty, though not after our manner ; 
and he and his knaves will fight best behind stone walls. 
They are taught also, these Flemings, by the practice of 
their own country, the attack and defence of walled cities 
and fortresses, and ate especially skilful in working of 
mangonels and military engines. ^ There are several of ^^ 
his countrymen in the castle, besides his own followers. ' 
These I propose to leave behind ; and I think they Willi 
obey him more readily than any but thyself— -how ^ 
think'st thou^ Thou would'st not, I know, from a^ 
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misconstrued point of honour, or a blind love to me, 
leave this important place, and the safety of Eveline, io 
doubtful hands ?" | 

** Wilkin Flammock is but a Flemish clown^ noble sir," 
answered Dennis, as much overjoyed as if \% had ob- 
tained some important advantage ; ^^ but I must needs 
say he is as stout and true as any whom you might trust; 
and, besides, his own shrewdness will teach him there is 
more to be gained by defending such a castle as this, 
than by yielding it to strangers, who may not be likely 
to keep the terms of surrender, however fairly they may 
offer them.** 

" It is fixed then," said Raymond Berenger. " Then, 
Dennis, thou shalt go with me, and he shall remain be- 
hind. — Wilkin Flammock," he said, addressing the Fle- 
ming solemnly, " I speak not to thee^the language of 
chivalry, of which thou knowest nothing ; but, as thou 
art an honest man, and a true Christian, I conjure thee 
to stand to the defence of this castle. Let no promise of 
the enemy draw thee to any base composition*— no threat 
to any surrender. Relief must speedily arrive ; if you 
fulfil your trust to me and to my daughter, Hugo de 
Lacy will reward you richly — if you fail, he will punish 
you severely." 

** Sir Knight," said Flangi^mock, " I am pleased you 
have put your trust so far in a plain handycraftmah. 
For the Welch, I am come frOm a land for which wc 
were compelled— yearly compelled— to struggle wHh the 
sea ; and they who can deal with the waves in a tempest, 
need not fear an undisciplined people in their fury. 
Your daughter shall be as dear to me as mine own ; and 
in that faith you may prick forth — if, indeed, you will 
not still, like a wiser man, shut gate, down portcullis, up 
draw-bridge, and let your archers and my cross-bows 
man the wall, and tell the knaves you are not the fool 
that they take you for." 

" Good fellow, that must not be," said the Knight. 
*' I hear my daughter's voice," he added hastily ; " I 
would not again meet -her, again to part from her. To 
Heaven's keeping J commit thee, honest Fleming — 
JFollow me, Dennis Morolt." 
Vo;,. L— 3 
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Th^ old castellaoe descended the stair of the southern 
tQwer liastily, just as his daughter Eveline ascended that 
of the eastern turret, to throw herself at his feet once 
more. She was followed by the Father Aldro vand, 
cbapls^ii^ oilier father ; ^ by an old and almost invalided 
favintsnian, whose more active services in the field igid 
the chase had been for some time chiefly limited to the 
superintenden(;e of the Knight's kennels, and the charge 
especiaily of his.inore favourite hounds; and by Rose 
Flammock, the daughter of Wilkin, a blue-eyed Flemish 
maiden^ round, plump, and shy as a partridge, who had 
been for sonie time permitted to keep company with the 
higbrborn Norman damse:!, in a doubtful station, betwixt 
tlistt of an humble friend and a superior domestic. 

Eveline rushed upon the battlements, her hair dishe- 
velled, and her eyes drowned in tears, and eagerly de- 
manded of the Fleming where her father was I 

Flammock made a clumsy reverence, and attempted 
some answer; but his voice seemed to fail him. He 
turned his back upon Eveline without ceremony, and 
totally disregarding the anxious inquiries of the hunts- 
man and the chaplain, he said hastily to his daughter, in 
h^s own language, ^^ Mad work.! mad work ! look to the 
poor maiden, Rosichen — Der alter H^rr ist verruifkiJ^* 

Without further speech he^ descended the stairs, and 
never paused till he reached the buttery. Here he called 
li^e a lion for, the controller of these regions, by the va- 
rious numes of Kammerer, Keller-master, and so forth, 
to which the old Reinqld, an ancient Nori&fian esquife, 
answered not, until the Netherlander fortunately recol- 
lected his English title of butler. ^ This, his regular 
n^me of office, was the key to the buttery hatch, and the 
old man instantly appeared, with his grey cassock, and 
high rolled hose, a ponderous bunch of keys suspended 
by a silver chain to his broad leathern girdle, which, in 
consideration of the emergency of the time, he had 
thought it right to balance on the left side with a huge 
falchion, which seemed much too weighty for his old arm 
tc^ wield. - 



The old lord is frantic. 
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*' What is your will," he said, ** Malster Flammock ? 
or what are your commands, since it is my lord's plea« 
sure that they. shall be laws to me for a time?" 

^^ Only a cup of wine, good Meister Keller-master*—- 
butler, I mean." 

^^ I am glad you remember the name of itiine office," 
said Reinold, with soihe of the petty resentment of a 
spoiled domestic, who thinks that a stranger has beeii 
irregularly put in command over him. 

^ A flagon of Rhenish, if you love me," answered the 
Fleming) ^^ for my heart is low and poor within me, and 
I must needs 'drink of the best." '^ 

^^ And drink you shall," said Reinold, ^ if drink will 
give you the courage which perhaps you may want."-^ 
He descended to the secret crypts, of which he ivas the 
guardian, and returned with a silver flagon, which mij^ht 
contain about a quart. — ^*' fiere is such wine," skid Rein- 
old, ^^ as thou hast sddom tasted," aitd was about to 
>pour it oul: into a cup« 

" Nay, the flagon — ^the Aagon, friend Reinold ; I love 
a deep drtd soleiitn draught ivhen the business is weighty," 
-said Wilkiti. He seized 6h the flagon accordingly, ancl 
drittkitig a =prej}ar2^tdry mouthful, paused as if to estimate 
. the strength and flavour of the 'generous liquO'r. Appa- 
rently he was pleased with both, for'he nodded in appro- 
batidti to the butler; and, taising the flagon to hi^ mbuth 
once mote, he slowly and gradually brought th^ bottom 
of the vessel parallel "with the roof of the apfrtment^ 
without suiFerihg one drop of the contents to escape him. 

" That hath savour, Herr Keller-master," said he, while 
he was recovering his breath by intervals, after so lon^^ 
a suspense of respiration ; ** but, may heaven forgiVe 
you for thinking it the best I have ever tasted ! \6ix 
little know the cellars of Ghent and of Ypres." 

** And I care not for them," said Reinold ; ** those of 
gentle Norman blood, hold the wines of Gascdny and 
France, gen^ous, light, and cordial,' worth all the add 
potations of the Rhine and the Neckar." 

^i. All is matter of taste," said the Fleming; "but hark 
ye — Is there much of this wine in the cellar?" 

" Methought, but now it pleased not your daitifty pa- 
late," said ||ieinold. • 
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" Nay, pay, my friend,'* said Wilkin, " I said it had 
ssrvour— I may have drunk better — but this is right 
good, where better may not be had. — Again, how much 
* of it hast thou?" 
• ** The whole butt, man," answered the butler; " I have 
broached a fresh piece for you." 

" Good," replied Flammock ; " get the quart-pot of 
Christian measure ; heave the cask up into this same 
buttery, and kt each soldier of this castle be served with 
such a cup as I have here swallowed. I feel it hath done 
me much good — my heart was sinking when I saw the 
black smoke arising from mine own fulling-mills yonder. 
Let each man, I say, hayt a full quart-pot — men defend 
nQt castles on thin liquors." 

" I must do as you will, good Wilkin Flammock," 
^ stud the butler j^** but I pray relnember all men are not , 
alike. That wmch will but %arm your Flemish hearts^ 
will put wildfire into Norman brains ; and what may only 
encourage your countrymen to man the walls, will make 
ours fly over the battlements." 

" Well, you know the conditions of your own countryr 
men best ; serve out to them what wines and measure 
you list-^only let each Fleming have a solemn quart of 
Rhenish. — But what will you do for the English churls, 
of whom there are a right many left with us ?" 

The old butler paused, tind rubbed his brow.— "There 
will be a strange waste of liquor," he saidf "and yet I 
may not deny that the emergency may. defend the ex- 
penditure. But for the English, they are, as you wot, 
a mixed breed, having much of your German suUenness, 
^together with a plentiful touch of the hot blood of yonder 
Welch furies. Light wines stir them not ; strong heavy 
draughtjs would madden them. What think you of ale, 
an invigorating, strengthening liquor, that warms the 
heart without inflaming the brain ?" 

"Ale!" said the Fleming. — "Hum — ^ha — is your ale 
mighty, Sir Butler } — is it double ale ?" 

" Do you doubt my skill ?" said the butler. — " March 
and October have witnessed me ever as they came round, 
for thirty years, deal with the best barley in Shro*^,sKire. 
— You shall iudge." 

He fllled, irom a large hogshead in the ^prner of the 
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buttery, the flagon which the Fleming had just emptied, 
and which was no sooner replenished than Wilkin again 
drained it to the bottom. 

^^ Good ware," he said, '^ Master Butler, stf ong jBting« 
ing ware. The English churls will fight like dj^yils up- 
on it— ^let them be furnished with mighty ale along, with 
their beef and brown bread. And no\^, having given . 
you yout /charge, Master Reinold, it is time, I should 
look after mine own." 

Wilkin Flammock left the buttery, and with a mien 
and judgment alike undisturbed by the deep potations in 
whicn he had so recently indulged, undisturbed also by 
the various rumours concerning what was passing with- 
out doors, he made the round of the castle and its out- 
works, mustered the little garrison, and assigifed to each't- 
their posts, reserving to his own countrymen the ma- 
nagement of the .arblasts, or cross-bows, and of the mili- 
tary engines which were contrived by the proud Nor- 
mans, and were incomprehensible to the ignorant Eng- 
lish, or, more properly, Anglo-Saxons, of the period, 
but which his more adroit countrymen manageq with 
great address. The jealousies entertained by bc^h thie 
Normans and English, at being placfed under the tem- 
porary command of a Fleming, gradually yielded to the 
military and mechanical skill which he displayed, as well 
as to a sense of the emergency, which becsime greater 
with every moment. 
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, CHAPTER IV. 



r^^Besiale yon brigg oat ower yon bum, 
^wWhere the water bickereth bright and sheen, 
~ '^all man^ a falling coumer spurn. 
And knights shsdl die in battle keen. 

Prophecy of 7%oma8 the Mymer. 

The daughter of Raymond Berenger, with the attend- 
ants whom we have mentioned, continued to remain up* 
on the battlements *of the Garde Doloureuse, in spite of 
thMexhortations of the priest that she would rather await 
jtjlftpissue^ of this terrible interval in the chapel, and amid 
the rites of religion. He perceived, at length, that she 
was incapable, from grief and fear, of attending to, or 
understanding his advice ; and, sitting down (leslde her^ 
while the huntsman and Rose Flammock stood by, en- 
deavoured to suggest such comfort as perhaps he scarce- 
ly «rif hiinself. 

\^. This is but a sally of your noble father's,^' he said ; 
^^and though it may seem it is made on great hazso'd, 
yet who ever ^estioned Sir Raymond Berenger's policy 
of wars i — He is close and secret in his purposes. I 
guess right well he had not marched out as he proposes, 
unless he knew that the noble Earl of Arundel, or the 
ihighty Constable of Chester, were close at hand." 

"Think you this assuredly, good father? — Go, Raoul 
—go, my dearest Rose — look to the east — see if you can- 
not see banners iSt" clouds of dust. — Listen-— listen — hear 
you no trumpets frotn that quarter ?'' 

." Alas ! my lady," said Raoul, " the thunder of hea- 
ven could scarce be heard amid the howling of yond,er 
Welch wolves." Eveline turned. as he spoke, and loq|c- 
ing towards the bridge, she beheld an appalling spectacle. 
The river, whose stream washes on three sides the 
base of the proud eminence on which the castle is situat- 
ed, curves away from the fortress and its correspfondip^ 
village on the weajt, and the hill sinks idownwa^i to an 
extensive plain, so extremely level as to indicate its altu- 
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vial origin. Lower down, at the extremity of this plain, 
where the banks again close on the river, were situated 
the manufacturing houses of the stout Fleming|^ which 
were now burning in a bright flame. The bridge, a high, 
narrow combination of arches of unequal size, was about 
half a mile distant from the castle, in the very centre of 
the plain. The riv^i; itself ran in a deep rocky channel,^ 
was often unfordable, and at all times difficult of passage, 
giving considerable advantage to the defenders of the cas- 
tle, who had spent on other occasions many a dear drop 
of blood to defend the pass, which Raymond Berenger'a 
fantastic scruples now induced him to abandon. The 
\¥elchmen, seizing the opportunity with the avi4ity with 
which men grasp an unexpected benefit, were fast crowd- 
ing over the high and steep arches, while new bands^ col- 
lecting from different points upon the farther bank^ in- 
creased the tcontinued stream of warriors, who, passing 
leisurely and uninterrupted, formed their line of battle on 
the [^ain opposite to the castle. ^ 

At first Father Aldrovand viewed their,^|fi6tions with- 
out anxiety, pay, with the scornful smile of one who ob- 
serves an enemy in the act of falling into the snarQ 
spread for them by superior skill. Raymond Berenger, 
M^th his little body of infantry and cavalry, were drawn 
up on the easy hill which is betwixt the castle and the 
plain, ascending from the former towards the fortress ; 
and it seemed clear to the Dominican, who had not^en- 
tirely forgotten in the cloister his ancient military ex- 
perience, that it was the Knight's purpose to attack the 
disordered enemy when a certain number had crossed 
the river, and the others were partly on the farther side, 
and partly engaged in the slow and perilous manoeuvre 
of effecting their passage. But when large bodies of the 
white-mantled Welchmen were permitted without inter- 
ruption to take such order on- the plain as their habits of 
fighting recommended, the monk's countenance^ though 
he still endeavoured to speak encouragement to the terri- 
fied maiden, assumed a different and an anxious expres- 
sion f and his acquired habits of resignation contended 
strenuously with his ancient military ardour. '^ Be pa- 
tient," he said, " my daughter, and ^e of good contort ; 
thine eyes shaU behold the dismay of yonder baii>arotts 
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enemy. Let but a minute elapse^ and thou ishalt see them 
scattered like dust.— *Saint George ! they will sutel'y cry 
thy nanfie now, or never !" 

The monk's beads passed meanwhile rapidly through, 
his hands, but many an expression of military impatience 
mingled itself with his orisons. He could not conceive 
^the cause why each successive thrcoig of mountaineers, led 
under their different banners, and headed by their respec- 
tive chieftains, was permitted, without interruption, to 
pass the difficult defile, and extend themselves in battle 
array on the near side of the bridge, while the English, 
or rather Anglo-Norman cavalry, remained stationary, 
without so much as laying their lances in rest. There 
remained, he thought, but one hope^-one only rational 
explanation of this unaccountable inactivity— -this volun- 
tary surrender of every advantage of ground, when that 
of numbers was so tremendously on the side of the en^- 
my. Father Aldrovand concluded, that the succours of 
the Constable of Chester, and other Lord Marchers, must 
be in the immediate vicinity, and that the Welch were 
only permitted to pass the river without opposition, 
tj^^t their retreat might be the more effectually cut off, 
and their defeat, with a deep river in their rear, rendered 
« the morevsignally calamitous. But even while he clung 
to this hope, the monk's heart sunk within him, as, look- 
ing in every direction from which the expected succours 
might arrive, he could neither see nor hear the slightest 
token which announced their approach. In a frame of 
mind approaching more nearly to despair than to hope, 
the old man contmued alternately to tell his beads, to 
gaze anxiously around, and to address some words of 
consolation in broken phrases to the young lady, until the 
general shout of the Welch, ringing from the bank of the 
river to the batdements of the castle, warned hiin, in a 
note of exultation, that the very last of the British had 
defiled through the pasd, and that their whole formidabte 
array stood prompt for action upon the hither side of the 
river. 

This thrilling and astounding clamour, to which ^ach 
of the Welch lent his voice with all the energy of defi- 
ance, thirst of battle, and hope of conquest, was at length 
answered by the bl^st of the Norman trumpets,-*>the first 
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sign of activity which had been exhibited on the part of 
Raymond Berenger. But cheerily as they rung, the trum- 
pets, in comparison of the shout which they answered, 
sounded like the whistle of the stout mariner amid the 
howling of the tempest. 

At the same moment when the trumpets were blown, 
Berenger gave signalc to the archers td discharge their 
arrows, and the men-at-arms to advance under a hail- 
storm of shafts, javelins, and stones, shot, darted, and 
slung by the Welch against their steel-cla4 assailants. 

The veterans of Raymond, on the other hand, stimulat- 
ed by many victorious recollections, confident in the ta- 
lents of their accomplished leader, and un|iismayed even 
by the desperation of their circumstances, charged the 
mass of the Welchmen with their usual determined va- 
lour. It was a gallant sight to see this little body of ca- 
valry advance, to the onset, their plumes floating abov^ 
their helmets, their lances in rest, and projecting six feet 
in length hefcure the breasts of their coursiers; their snields 
hanging from their necks, that their left hands might have 
freedom to guide their horses ; and the whole body rush- 
ing on with an equal front, and a momentum of speed, 
which increased with every moment. Such «an onset 
m^ht have startled naked men, (for such were the Welch, 
in respect of the mail-sheathed Normans,) but it brought 
no terrors to the ancient British, who had long made it 
their boast that they exposed their bare bosoms and white 
tunics to' the lances and swords of the men-at-anns, with 
as much confidence as if they ^ad been bom iti vulnerable. 
It was not indeed in their power to withstand the weight 
of the first shock, which, breaking 4heir ranks, densely as 
they were arranged, carried the barbed horses into the ve- 
ry centre of their host, and well nigh up to the fatal stand- 
ard, to which Raymond Berenger, bound by his fatal 
vow, had that day conceded so much vantage-ground; 
But they yielded like the billows, which give way, indeed, 
to the gallant ship, but only to assail her sides, and to 
unite in her wake. With wild and horrible clamours, 
they closed their tumultuous ranks around Berenger and 
his devoted followers, and a deadly scene of strife ensued. 

The best warriors of Wales had on this occasion join- 
ed the standard of Gwenwyn j the arrows of the men of 
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Gwentland, \eho8e skill in archery almost equalled that 
of the Normans themselves, rattled on the helmets of the 
men-at*arms ; and the spears of the people of Dehenbartli, 
renowned for the sharpness and temper of their steef 
heads, were employed against the cuirasses not without 
fatal effect, notwithstanding the protection which these 
afforded to the Hden ^ 

It was in vain ^at the archery belonging to Raymond's 
^ tlitlle band, stout yeomen, whoj for the most part, held 
possessions b^ military tenure, exhausted their quivers 
on the broad mark afforded them by the Wekh army. 
J^ls'probable, that every shaft carried a Welchman's life 
on its point ; yet, to have afforded important relief to the 
cavalry, now closely and inestricably engaged, the slaugh- 
ter ought to have been twenty ^Told at least. Meantime, 
the W^ick, galled by this incessant discharge, answered 
it by volltes n*om their own archers, whose numbers made 
«om^ amends for their inferiori^, and who were support- 
ed by numerous bodies of darters atid slingers. So that 
the Norman archery, who had more than once attempted 
•to descend from their position <o operate a dirversion ill 
favour of Raymond and his devoted band, were now so 
closely ing^ged in front, as obliged them to abandon ril 
thoughts of such a movement. 

Meanwhile, that ^hivalrous leader, who from the iirst 
had hoped for no more than an honourable death, labour- 
ed with all hts power to render his fate signal by involv- 
ing in i^ithat of the Welch Prince,, the author of the war. 
ifie cautiously avoided the expenditure of his strength by 
hewing among the British $ but, with the shock of his 
managed horse, repelled the numbers who pressed on him, 
and leaving the plebeians to the swords of his companions, 
shouted his war-cry, and made his way towards the fatal 
standard of Gwenwyn, beside which, discharging at once 
the duties of a skilful leader and a brave soldier, the 
Prince had stationed himself. Raymond's experience of 
the Welch disposition, subject equally to the highest flood, 
and most sudden ebb of passion, gave him some hope that 
a successful attack upon this point, followed by the death 
or capture of the Prince, and the downfall of his standard, 
might even yet strike such a panic, as should chftnge the 
fortunes of the day, otherwise so nearly desperate* The 
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veteran^ therefore^ animated his comrades t(» the charge 
by voice and example ; and, in spke of all opposition^ 
forced his way gradually onward. Btit Gwenwyn in per- 
son, surrounded. by his best and noUest champions, offer- 
ed a defence as obstinate as the assault was intrepid. In 
vain they were boriie to the earth by the barbed horses, 
or hewed down by the invulnerable riders* Wounded 
and overthrown, the Brit6ns continued their resistance, 
clung round the legs of the Normiao steeds, aad cumber- 
ed their advance $ whife their brethren, thrusting with 
pikes, proved every joint and crevice of the plate ^dr, 
mail, or grappling with the asen^at^arms, strove tcTi 
them from their horses by nuiin force, or^beat them do^ 
with their bills and Welch hooks* And wabetided 
those who were by these various means dismounted, M 
the long sharp knives worn by the Welch soon pierced > 
them with a hundred wounds, and were then only merci- 
ful when the first which was inflicted was deadly. 

The combat was at this point, and had ragtd for more 
than half an hour, when Berenger, having forced his^ 
horse within two spears', length of the British standard, 
he and Gwenwyn were so near to each other as to ex- 
change tokens of mutual defiance. 

" Turn thee. Wolf of Wales," said Beranger, " and 
abide, if thou darest, one blow of a good knight's sword! 
Raymond Berenger spits at thee and thy banner." 

^^ False Norman churl !" said Gwenwyn, swinging 
around his head a mace of prodigious weight, and alrea- 
dy clottered with blood, " thy iron headpiece shall ill pro- 
tect thy lying tongue, with which I will this day feed the 



ravens."' 



Raymond made no farther answer, but puslved his horse 
towards the Prince, who^ advanced to meet him with 
equal readiness. But ere they came within reach of each 
other's weapons, a Welch cham pi on,'«de voted like the 
Romans who opposed the elephants of Pyrrhus, finding 
that the armour of Raymond's horse resisted the repeated 
thrusts of his spear, threw himself under the animal, and 
stabbed him in the belly with his long knife. The noble 
horse reared and fell, crushing with his weight the Briton 
who had wounded him ; the helmet of the ri4er burst its 
clasps in the fall, and^olled away froin his head, giving 
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lo^v^w his noble features and gray hairs. He made more 
than oiae efTort to extricate himself from the fallen horse, 
but ere he could succeed, received his death's-woun4 
jQpom the hand of Gwenwyn, who hesitated not to strike" 
him down with his mace while in the act of rising. 

During the whole of this bloody day, Dennis Morolt's 
horse had kept pac^ for pace, and his arm blow for blow, 
with his master's. It seemed )ls if two different bodies 
had been -moving under one act of volition. He hus- 
banded his strength, or put it fprtk, exactly as he observ- 
d his knight did, and was close by his side when he 
*^ e the last deadly effort. ' At that fatal nu>ment, when 

^ mond Berenger rushed on the chief, the brave squire 
forced his way up to the standard, and, grasping it firm- 
ly*, struggled for possession of it with a gigantic Briton, 
lo whose care it had been confided, and who now exerted 
his utmost strength to defend it. But even while engag- 
ed in this mortal struggle, the eye of Morolt scarcely left 
his master;. and when he saw him fall, his own force 
seemed by sympathy to abandon him, and the British 
champion had no longer any trouble in laying him pros- 
trate among the slain. 

The vietory of the British was now complete. Upon 
the fall of their leader, the followers of Raymond Beren- 
ger would willingly have fled or surrendered. But the 
first was impossible, so closely had they been enveloped ; 
an4 in the cruel wars maintained by the Welch upon their 
frontiers, quarter to the vanquished was out of«the ques- 
tion. A few of the men-at-arms were lucky enough to 
disentangle themselves from the tumult, and, not even at- 
teni^ting to enter the castle, fled in various directions, to 
carry their own fears among the inhabitants of the march- 
es, by announcing the loss of the battle, and the fate of 
the far renowned Raymond Betenger. 

The artiters of||he fallen leader, as they had never 
been so deeply involved in the convbat, which had been 
chiefly maintained by the cavalry, became now, in their 
tuiai, the sole ofagect of the enemy's attack. But when 
they saw the multitude come roaring towards them like 
a sea, with all its waves, they abandoned the bank vv^fcM(i^x^ 
they had hitherto bravely defended, and began a regy|p^ 
retreat to the castle, in the best ordbr which they codld^ * 
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as die only remaining means of securing their lives. A 
few of their light-footed enemies attempted to intercept 
them, during the execution of this prudent manceuvre, by 
outstripping them in their march, and throwing them- 
selves into the hollow way which led to the castle, to op- 
pose their retreat. But the coolness of the Englirii arch- 
crs^ accustomed to extremities of every kind, supported 
them on the present occasion. While a part of them, 
armed with glaives and bills, dislodged the Welch from, 
the hollow way, the others, facing in the oppositie direc- 
tion, and parted, into divisions, which alternately halted 
and retreated, maintained such a countenance as to check 
pursuit, and exchanfi;e a severe discharge of missiles with 
the Welch, by which both parties were considerable suf- 
ferers. 

At lengthy having left more than two-thirda of their 
brave companions behind, the yeomanry, attained the 
point, which, being comma^nded by arrows and engines 
from the battlements, might be considered as that of com- 
parative safety. A volley of l^rge stones, and square* 
headed, bolts of great size and thickniess, effectually stop- 
ped the farther progress of the puifuit, and those who 
had led it drew back their desultory forces to the plain, 
where, with shouts of jubilee and exultation^ their coun- 
trymen were employed in securing the plunder of iha 
field ; while some, impelled by hatred and revenge, man- 
gled and mutilated the limbs of the dead Normms, in m 
manner unworthy of their csuise and their own courage. 
The fearful yells with which thb dreadful work was con- 
summated, while it struck horror into the minds of the 
slender garrison of the Garde Doloureuse, inspired them 
at the same time with the resolutioa rather to^efend the 
• fortress to the last extremity, than to submit to the mer- 
cy of so vengeful an enemy«^ 
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CHAPTER V- 

l^hat Baro9 he ta bis castle fted, 

l^o pamard Castie then, fled he; 
The uttermost walls were eathe to Mrin,' 

'Hie Sarb have won the» 8pee<£lie;— ^ 
T^ utten99«t waU« were stone and brick; 

3u$ thou^ they won them soon anon. 
Long ere thev won the inmost wall% 

For thej 'W^re hewn in rock of stone. 

PamoT^B MtUques ofdnekni Fodty, 

Tkb< unhappy fate- cf the battle was soon evident to 
. the anxious spectators upon the watch-towers of the 
Garde Dsiburettse, which name the castle that day too 
Well deserved. With difficulty the confessor mastered 
his 'own emotions to control those of the females on 
whom he attended, and who were now joined in their 
lamentation by many others — women, children, and in- 
firm old men, the relatives of those whom they saw en- 
gaged in this unavailing contest. These helpless beings 
hw been admitted to the castle for security's sake, and 
they had now thronged to the battlements, from which 
FaUier Aldrovand found llifficulty in making them de- 
scend, aware that the sight of them on the towers, that 
slK>uld have appeared lined with armed men, would be 
an additional encouragement to the exertions of the as- 
sailants. Jie urged the Lady Eveline to set an example 
to this group of helpless, yet untractable mourners. 
• Preserving, at least endeavouring to preserve, even iii 
the extrenpty of grief,, that composure which the man- 
ners of the times enjoined*— for chivalry had its stoicism 
as well as philosophy-*-£veline replied with a voice 
which she would fain have rendered firm, and which was 
tremulous in her despite — ^** Yes, father, you say well — 
here is no longer aught left for maidens to look upon. 
Warlike meed and honoured deed sunk when yonder 
white plume touched the bloody ground.-^Come, maid- 
ens, there is no longer aug)it left us to see — to mass, to 
mass — ^the tourney is over." 

^ There was wildness in her tonf, and when she rose, 
fvJtA the air of one who would lead out a procession, she 
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istaggered, and woald have fallen bM for the supp<irt ^£^* 
the confessor. Hastily wrapping her head in her mantle, 
as if ashamed of the agony of grief which tfhe could not 
restrain, and of which her sobs and »the low moaning 
sounds that issued from under the folds enveloping her 
face, declared the excess, she suffered Father Aldrovand ^ 
to conduct her whither he would. 

** Our gold," he said, " has changed to brass, ourIKU . 
ver to dross, our wisdom to folly — ^it is His will, who 
confounds the councils of the wise, and shortens tlfe arm « 
of the mighty. To the chapel— «to the chapel, Lady 
£veline, and instead of vain repining, let us pray to God 
and the saints to turn away their displeasure, and to save 
the feeble rec&nant from the jaws of the tievouring 
wolf." 

Thus speaking, he half led, half supported Eveline, 
who was at the moment i^ost incapable of thought and 
action, to the castle-chapel, where, sinking before At 
altar, she assumed the attitiude at least of devotion, though 
h»r dioughts, despite the ptous words which her tongue 
faltered out mechanically, were upon the field of battle, 
beside the boc^ of her slaughtered parent. The rest of 
the mourners imitated their young lady in her devotional 
posture, and in the abaence of her thoag^. The con- 
sciousness that so many of the garrison had been cut off 
an Ra jmond's incautious sally, added to their sorrows 
the sense <^ personal insecurity, which was exaggerated , 
by ^e cruelties which wera too often exercised bf the 
enemy, who, in the heat of victory^ were said to spare 
neither aex nor age. 

The monk, however, assumed among them the tone of 
authority which his character warranted, rebuked their 
wailing and ineffectual comf^aints, and havingf as he 
thought, brought them to such a state of mind as better 
became their condition, he left them to their private de- 
votions, to indulge his own anxious curiosity by inquir- 
ing into the defences of the castle. Upon the outward 
walls he found Wilkin Flammock, who, having done the 
office of a good and skilful captain in the mode of ma« 
naging his artillery, and beaten back, as we have already 
seen, the advanced guard of the enemy, was now with 
his own hand- measuring out to his little garrison J|0M^' 
stinted allowance of wine. 
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««Have a c«r«, good Wilktn," said the father, <^that 
thou doest not exceed in this matter* Wine is, thou 
knowest, like fire and water, an excellent servant, but a 
very bad master.'' 

^^ It will be long ere it overflow the deep and solid 
skulU of my countrymen," said Wilkin Flammock. 
^^ Our Flemish courage is like our Flanders horses-^the 
Q]# needs the spur, and the other must have a taste of 
the wine»pot; but, credit me, father, they are of an en- 
durii% generation, and will not shrink in the washing. — 
But indefd, if I were to give the knaves a cup more 
than enough, it were not altogether amiss, since they are 
like to have a platter the less." 

" How do^ you mean ?" cried tile monk, starting ; " I 
trust in the saints the provisions ha vet)een~ cared forr'* 

^^ Mc»t ao well as in your convent, good father," replied 
Wilkin, with ^he same immovable stolidity of counter 
nance» *^ We had l^t, as you know, too jolly a Christ- 
mas to have a very fat Easter. Yon Wekn hounds, who 
helped to eat up our victuals, are now like to get into 
our hold for the lack of them." 

^* Thou talkest mere folly," answered ^ monk ; *^ or- 
ders were last evening given by our lord, (whose soul 
God assoilzite 4) 1^ fetch in the necessary supplies from 
the country around." v 

^' Ay, but tl^ Welch were too sharp set to permit us 
to do that at our ease this morning, which dliould have 
been done weeks and months since. Our lord deceased, 
if deceased he be, was one of those who trusted to the 
edge of the sword, and even so hath com^ of it. Com^i- 
mend me to a cross-bow and a well- victualled castle, if 
I must needs fight at all-^You look pale, my good father, 
a cup ef wine will revive ^ou." 

The monk motioned away from him the untasted cup^ 
which Wilkin pressed hii^ to with clownish civility, 
" We have now, indeed," he said, " no refuge, save in 
prayer." 

^ Most true, good father," again replied the ii]i|9assible 
Fleming ; " pray therefore as mu^h as you will. I will 
content myself with fasting, which will come whether I 
will or no."— At this moment a horn was heard before 
Ijje gate. — ^'^ Look to the portcullis and the gate, ye 
loaves !^-^What news, Neil Hansen ?" 
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^ ^' A fnesseiiger from the Welch tanies at the MiU-hiU, 
just within shot of the cross-bows ; he has a white fiag^ 
and demands admittance." * 

^^ Admit him not, upon thy life, till we be prepared for 
him," said Wil)|:in« , ^^ Bend the bonnie mangonel upon 
the place, and shoot him if he dare to stir from the spot 
where he stands till we get all prepared to receive hinK," 
said Flammock, in his native language. ^* And, Nfeil^ 
thou houndsfoot, bestir thyself-— let every pike, lance, 
and pole in the castle be ranged along the battlements, 
and pointed through the shot-holes— <ut up some tapes- 
try into the shape of banners, and show them from the 
highest towers.— Be ready, when I give a signal, to 
strike riaker^. and blow trumpets, if we have any ; if 
not, some cow-hotns— anything for a noise. And, hark 
ye, Neil Hansen, do you, and four or five of your foilows, 
go to the armoury and slip on coats-of-mail % 4mr Nether- 
landish corslets do not appal them so much. Then let 
the Welch thief be blindfolded and brought in amongst 
us— Do you hold up your heads and keep silence — ^leave 
me to deal with him— only have a care there be no Eng- 
lish among us." 

' The monk, who in his travels had acquired some 
slight knowledge of the Flemish language, had well nigh 
started when he heard the last article in Wilkin's instruc- 
tions to his countryman, but commanded himself, although 
a little surprised, both at this suspicious circumstance, 
and at the readiness and desterity with which the rough- 
hewn Fleming seemed to adapt his preparations to the 
rules of war and of sound policy. 

Wiikin, on his part, was not very certain whether the 
monk had not heard and understood more of what he 
said to his countryman than what he had intended. As 
if to lull asleep any suspicion which Father Aldrovand 
might entertain, he repeated to him in English most of 
the «di^rections which he had given, adding, " Well, good 
father, what think you of it ?^' 

" Exeelle^t well," answered the father, " and done* as 
you^had practised war from the cradle, instead of weav- 
ing broad-cloth." 
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** Nay, spare not your jibes, father," ailf»wer«d Wil- 
kin. — *^ I know full well that you English think that Flem- 
ings have nought in their brain«>pan but sodden beef and 
cabbage ; - yet you see there goes wisdom to weaving of 
w^s. 

^* Right, Master Wilkin Flammock,'' answered the 

^father; "but, good Fleming, wilt thou tell me what an- 

*svAr thou wilt make to the Welch Prince's summons ?" 

" Reverend father, first tcU me what the summons will 

be," replied the Fleming. 

" To surrender this castle upon the instant," answered . 
the monk. " What will be your reply ?" 

" My answer will be— Nay, unless upon good compo- 
sition." 

^" How, Sir Fleming I dare you mention composition 
and the C^sde of the Garde Dokiureuse, in one sei^nce^' 
said the monk. 

"Not if I may do better," answered the Flemii^.- 
^^But would your reverence have me dally until the 
question amongst the garrison be, whether a plump priest 
or a fat Fleming will be the better flesh to fumisn their 
shambles?" 

" Pshaw," replied Father Aldrovand, " thou canst not 
mean such folly. Relief must arrive within twenty-four 
hours at farthest. Raymond Berenger expected it for 
certain within such a space." 

" Raymond Berenger hath been deceived this morning 
in more matters than one," answered the Fleming. 
" Hark thee, Flanderkin," answered the monk, whose 
^^ rttrem from the world had not altogether quenched his 
military habits and propensities, " I counsel thee to de^l 
uprightly in this matter, as thou doest regard thine own 
life ; for here are as many English left alive, notwithstand- 
ing the slaughter of the day, as may well suffice to fling . 
the Flemish bull-froai into the castie-ditch, should they 
have cause to think thou meanest falsely, in the keefling 
of this castle, and the defenc&iof the Lady Eveline." 

* Let not your reverence be moved wtth^unnecessary 

and idle fears," replied Wilkin Flammock— •"^lam cas- 

tellane in this hour.e, by commaod'of its lord, and what 

I hold for the advantage of mine service, that will I do." 

" But I," said the^ angry monk, " 1 am the servant of 

tAe Pope-^the chaplSiw of this castle, iHth power to bind 
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fad to ualoosl. ' I fear me diou art no true Christian, 
Wilkin Flammockfbut dost lean to the heresy of the moun- 
taineers. Thou hast refused to take the blessed cross^- 
thou hast breakfasted, and drunk both ale and wine, ere 
thou hast heard mass. Thou art not to be trusted, man, 
and I will not trust the6-^I demand to be present at the 
conference betwixt thee and the Welchman." 

*^ It may not be^ good father," said Wilkin, with ^e 
same smiling, heavy countenance, which he maintained 
on all occasions of life, however urgent. ^ It is true, as 
thou say est, good father, that I have mine own reasons 
for not marching quite so far as the gates of Jericho at 
present ; and lucky I have such reason, since I had not 
been here to defend the gate of the Garde Doloureuse. 
It is also true that I may have been sometimes obliged 
to visit my mills earlier than the chaplain was called by 
his 20eal to the altar, and that my stomach brooks not 
working ere I break my fast. But for this, faAer, I have 
paid a mulct even to your worshipful reverence, and 
methinks since you are pleased to remember the confes- 
sion so exactly, you should not forget the penance and the 
fibsolution." 

The monk, in alluding to the secrets of the confessional, 
had gone a step beyond what the rules of his order and of 
the church permitted. He was baffled by the Fleming's 
reply, and finding him unmoved by the charge of heresy, 
he could only answer, in some confusibn, ^ You refuse, 
then, to admit me to your conference ^h . the Welch- 
man ?" 

" Reverend father," said Wilkin, " it altogether re- 
specteth secular ^matters. If alight of religious tenor 
should* intervene, you shall be summoned without delay." 

^^ I will be there in spite of thee, thou Flemish ox," 
muttered the monk to himself, but in a tone not to be 
heard by the bystanders; and so peaking, he left the 
battlements. 

Witlcin Flammock, a few miinutes afterwards, having 
first seen that all was arranged on the battlements, so as to 
•give an imposing idea of a strength which did not exist, 
descended to a small guard-room, betwixt the outer and 
inner gate, whiere he was attended by half-a-dozen of his 
own people, disguised in thtNormaq armour which they 
had found in the armoury of the ca^\ef^'Oci€vt ^Xx^Tk^^v^-v 
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and bulky forms, and motionless postures,'^' causSbglHenw 
to look rather like trophies of some past age, than living 
and existing soldiers. Surrounded by these huge and 
inanimate figures, in a little vaulted room which almost 
excluded day-light, Flammock received the Welch envoy^ 
who was led in blindfolded betwixt two Flemings, yet not 
so carefully watched but that they permitted him to have a 
glimpse of the preparations on the battlements, which had, 
in fact, been made chiefly for the purpose of imposing on 
him. For the same purpose an occasional clatter of arms 
was made without ; voices were heard, as if officers were . 
going their rounds ; and other sounds of active prepara-* 
tion seemed to announce that a numerous and regular 

^^ garrison was preparing to receive an attack. 

When the bandage was removed „ from Jorworth'a 

1^ eye6,--^or the same individual who had formerly brought 
Gwenwyn^s oflFer of alliance, now bare his summons of 

f surrender,—4ie looked haughtily around him , and demand- 
ed to whom he' was to deliver the commands of his mas* 

^ ter, the Gwenwyn, son of Cy verliock. Prince of Powys. . 
^ Hift highness^" answered Flammock, with his usual 
smiling indifference of manner, ^^must be contented to 
treat with Wilkin Flammock of the Fulling-mills, deput- 
ed governor of the Garde Doloureuse." 

** I'hou deputed governor !" exclaimed Jorworth $ 
" thou !-— a low-country weaver !— it is impossible. Low 
as they are, the English Crogan cannot have sunk to a 
point so low, as to be commanded by thee /-^-These men 
seem English, to them I will deliver my message." 

" You may if you will," replied Wilkin, " but if they 
return you any answer save by signs, ^ou shall call me 

*' Is this true?" said the Welch envoy, -looking to- 
wards the men-at-armSf as they seemed, by whom Flam- 
mock was attended ;*" are you really come to this pass ? 
I thought that the mere having been born on British earth, 
though the children of spoilers and invaders, had inspired 
you with too much pride to brook the yoke of a base me- 
chanic. Or, if you are not courageous^ should you not be. 
cautious? — Well speaks tlie proverb. Wo to him that 
wilt trust a stranger !-— Still mute--<-^l silent ?— -answer 
me hy word or sign^^Do you really call anil acknowledge 
Aim ^s your leader V^ ^' 
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^ The tnen in armour wttK one accord nodded their 
casques in reply to jorworth's question, and then remain- 
ed motionless as before. 

The Welchman, with the acute genius of his country, 
suspected there was something in this which he could not 
entirely comprehend, but, preparing himself to be upon 
his guard, he proceeded as follows : ^^Be it as it .may, I 
care not who hears the message of my sovereign, smce 
it brings pardon and mercer to the inhabitants of this C^s- 
tell an Carrig,* which you have called the Garde Do- 
loureuse, to cover the usurpation of the territory by the 
change of the name. Upon surrender of the same to the 
Prince of Powys, with its dependencies, and with the 
arms which it contains, and with the maiden Eveline Be- 
renger, all within the casde shall depart unniolested, and 
have safe conduct wheresoever they will, to go beyond 
the marches of the Cymry.*' 

" And how, if we obey not this summons ?** said the 
imperturbable Wilkin Flammock* 

^^ Then shall your portion be with Raymond Berenger, 
your late leader," replied Jorworth, his eves, while he. 
was speaking, glancing with the vindictive ferocity wluch 
dictated his answer. **So many strangers as be. here 
amongst ye, so many bodies to the ravens, so many heads 
to the gibbet !-~It is long since the kites have had such a 
banquet of lurdane Flemings and false Saxons." 

** Friend Jorworth," said Wilkin, " if such be thy only 
message, bear mhie answer back to diy master. That wise 
men trust not to the words of others that safety, which 
they can secure by their own deeds. We have walls 
high and strong enough, deep moats, and plenty of mu- 
nition, both long-bow and arblast. We will keep the cas- 
tle, trusting the castle will keep us, till God shall send us 
succour." 

^* Do not peril your lives on such an issue," said the 
Welch emissary, changing his language to the Flemish, 
which, from^ occasional communication with those of that 
nation in Pembrokeshire', he spoke fluently, and which he 
now adopted, as if to conceal the nirport of his discourse 
from the supposed English in the apartment. *^Hark 
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duce hither," he proceeded, "good Fleming ; ■knoufci^t 
-thou not that he in whcnn is %Qur trust, the Constable Dtf 
Iipcy, hath bound himself by his vow to engage in no 
quarrel till he crosses the sea, and cannot come to your 
aid without perjury ? He and the other I^rds Marchers 
.have drawn their forces far northward to join the host of 
Cru8a4ers« What will it avail you to put us to the toil 
and trouble of a long siege, when you can hope no re^ 

9Qm ?" 

^^And what will it avail me more," ^id Wilkin, an- 
swering in his native Ismguage, and looking at the Welch- 
man fixtdly, yet wii^ a countenance from which all ex^ 
pression seemed studiously banished, and which exhibit- 
-ed, upon features otherwise tolerable, a remarki^le com- 
'pound of dulness and sitnplicity, " w^at will it avail me 
whether your trouble be great or small ?" 

"Come, friend Flammock," said the Wekhman, 
"frame not thyself more unapprehensive than nature hath 
formed thee. The glen is <lark, but a sunbeam can lieht 
the side' of it. Thy vtaiost efibrts cannot prevent the fall 
of this castle^ but thou mayest hasten it, and that shall 
auaal thee much." Thus speaking, he drew close up to 
Wilkia, SMkd sunk his voice to an insinuating whisper, as 
he said, "Never did (he withdraiwing of a bar, or the 
raising of a portci^is, bring such vantage Co Flemiitg as 
they may to thee, if thou wilt." 

" I only know," «aid Wilkin, " that thp drawing the 
one, and the dropping the otiber, have iSbst me my whole 
worldly substamce." * 

"Flemings it shall be coaapensated to thee with an 
oventbwiog measure. The liberality of Gwenwyn is as 
the summer rain." 

" My whole mills and buildings have been this morn- 
ing burnt to the earth—" 

" Thou shalt have a thousand marks of silver, man, in 
the place of thy goods,!' said the Welchman ; but the 
Fleming continued, without seeming to hear him, to num- 
ber up his losses. 

" My lands are fora«d, twenty kine driven off, and — " 
" Threescore shalf^eplace them," interrupted Jor- 
worth, "chosen from the most bi»ght-$kinned of the 
spoll.^ 

^' But my cfau^^hter— but the Lady E\^line" — said the 
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)tnii)|^ with some slight change in his monotonous 

ice, DV^hich seemed to express doubt and perpletity-^ 

*^ou are cruel conqueror^pind— <-" 

^> To those who resist us we are fearful^'' said Jorwortli, 
" but not to such s|s shall deserve clemency by surrender. 
Gweawyn will forget the contumelies of Raymond, and 
raise his daughter to high honour among the daughters 
of the Cymry. For thine own child, form but a wish' 
Yor her advantage, and it shall be fuHUled to the utt«firmost^ 
Now, Fleming, we understand each other." 

*^ I understand thee, at least," said Flammock. 

^' And I thee, I trust," said Jorworth, bending his 
keen, wild blue eye on the stolid and unexpressive face 
of the Netherlander, like an eager student who seeks to 
discover some hidden and mysterious meaning in a pas- 
sage, the direct import of which seems trite and trivial. 

" You believe that you understand me," said Wilkin ; 
" but here lies the difficulty,— which of us shall trust the 
other ?" 

** Darest thou ask ?" answered Jorworth. ** Is it for 
thee, or such as thee, to express doubt of the purpqies of 
th? Prince of Powys?" 

" I know them not, good Jorworth, but through thee 5 
and well I wot thou art not one who will let thy traffic 
miscarry for want of aid from the breath of thy mouth." 

** As I am a Christian man," said Jorwoith, hurrying 
asseveration on asseveration-^*^ by the soul of my father 
— by the faith of my mother — by the black rood o f " 

** Slop, good Jorworth—- thou heapest thine oaths too 
thickly on each other, to value them to the right esti- 
mate," said Flammock ; ** that which is so lightly pledg- 
ed, is sometimes not thought worth redeeming. Some 
part of the promised guerdon in hand the whilst, were 
worth an hundred oaths." 

** Thou suspicious churl^ darest thou doubt my word?" 

" No— -by no means," answered Wilkin; "ne'erthe- 
less I will believe thy deed more readily." 

" To the point, Fleming," said Jorwqrth — " What 
wouldst thou have of me ?" 

^' Let me have some present sight of the money i^hou 
didst promise, and I wiU thinit of the rest of thy propo- 
sal* f*- 
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♦ 

^ Base Sliver-broker !" answered Jorworth, ^jki^ki 

y-oags, 



thou die Prince of Powys has as many money 
the merchants of thy land o||||ale and barter r He ga- 
tli^rs treasures by his conquests, as the water-spout sucks 
up water by its strength ; but it is to disperse thena among 
his followers, as the ctt^udly column restores its contents 
to earth and ocean. The silver that I promise thee has 
^et to be gathered out of the Saxon chests-— nay, the 
casket of Berenger himself ni\\st be ransacked to make 
uptfietale." 

^^Wethinks I could do that myself, (having full power 
in the castle,) and so save you a labour ,'' said the Flem- 

" True,*' answered Jorworth, " but it would be at the 
expense of a cord and a noose, whether the Welch took 
the place or the Normans relieved it — the one would ex- 
pect their booty entire— ^thq other their countryman's 
treasures to be delivered undiminished*" 

** I may not gainsay that," said the Fleming. " Well, 
s^y I were content to trust you thus far, why not return 
my cs||de, which are in your own hands, and at your 
disposal? If you do not pleasure me in something be- 
forehand, what can I expect of you afterwards ?" 

" I would pleasure you in a greater matter," answered 
the equally suspicious Welchman. " But what would it 
avail thee tofhave thy cattle within the fortress? They 
can be better cared for on the plain beneath." 

" In faith," replied the Fleming, " thou sayest truth — 
they will be but a trouble to us here, where we have so 
many already provided for the use of the garrison. — And 
yet, when I consider it more closely, we have enough of 
forage to maintain all we have, and more. Now, my 
cattle are of a peculiar stock, brought from the rich pas- 
tures of Flanders, and I desire to have them restored ere 
your axes and Welch hooks Be busy with their hides." 

*^ You shall have them this night, hide and horn^" said 
Jorworth 5 " it is but a small earnest of a great boon." 

** Thanks to your munificence," said the Fleming; " I 
a^m a simple-minded man, and bound my wishes to the 
recovery of my own property." 

" Thou wilt be r^ady, then, to deliver tfic castle?" said 
Jorworth. 
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; '^ Of that we will talk farther to-morrow," said Wilkin 
Flammock ; ^^ if (hese SMrltsh and Normans should 
suspect such a purposej^B should have wild work-— 
they must be fuUy disper^T ere I can %old fiirther com- 
munication on the subject. Meanwhile, I pray thee, 
depart suddenly, and as if oflended«whh the tenor of 
our discourse." 

^* Yet would I fain know something more fi3(f d and 
absolute," said Jorworth, 

^ Impossible-^impossible," said the Fleming; ^sa< 
you not yonder tall fellow begins already to handle his 
dagger— -Go hence in haste, and angrily— <uid forget not 
the cattle." 

** I will not forget them," said Jorworth ; " but if thou 
keep not faith with us——" 

So speaking, he left the apartment with a gesture of 
menace, partly really directed to Wilkin himself, partly 
assumed tn consequence of Ms advice. Flammock re- 
plied in English, as if that all around might understand 
what he said, ^ 

**Do thy worst, Sir Welchman! I am a true man; I 
defy the proposals of rendition, and will hold out this 
castle to thy shame and thy master's !— Here— -let him 
be blindfolded once more, and returned in safety to his 
attendants without; the next Welchman who appears 
before the gate of di4i Garde Doloureuse, shall be more 
sharply received." 

The Welchman was blindfolded and withdrawn, when$ 
as Wilkin Flammock himself left the guard-room, one 
of the seeming men-at-arms who bad been present at the 
interview, said in his ear in English, ** Thou art a figdse 
traitor, Flammock, and shalt die a trahor^s death!" 

Startled at this, the Fleming would have questioned 
the man ferther, but he had disappeared so soon as the 
words were uttered. Flammock was disconcerted by 
this circumstance, which showed him that his interview 
with Jorworth had been observed, and its purpose known 
or conjectured, by some one who was a stranger to his 
confidence, and might thwart his intentions ; and he 
quickly after learned that this was the case. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Tqe daughter of the slaughtered Rajrxnood had- de- 
sc^n^d from the elevated station whence she had beheH( 
tbe||ld of battle, in the agony of grief natural to a child 
vhose eyes have beheld the death of an honoured apd 
beloved fatten But her station, and thf principles of 
chivalry )n which she had been trained up, did not per^ 
oait any prolonp;ed or needless indulgence of inactive 
sorrow. In raising the young and beautiful of the female 
«ex to the rank of princesses, or rather^^ddesses, the 
spirit of that singular system exacted from them, in re« 
quital, a tone of charafi^er, and a line of conduct, superior 
^nd something contradictory to that of natural or merely 
human feeling. Its heroines frequently resembled potr 
Iraits^hown by an tirtificiai li^^-*-strong and luminous, 
and which ^placed in high relief the objects on which H 
was turned ^ but having still sqmethina of ad ventijtious 
splendour, which, compared with that of the natural day, 
seemed glaring and exaggerated. 
. It was not permitted to the orphdni of the Qarde Do« 
loureuse, the daughter of a line of heroes, whose stem 
0s» to be found-in the race of Thor, Balder, Odin, and 
other deified warriors qf the North, whose beauty was 
the theme of a hundred minstrels, and her eyes the lead* 
ingstar of half the<* chivalry of the warlike niarches of 
Wmes, to mouicp^ her sire with the ineffectual tears of a 
yUhige maiden. Young as she was, and horrible as was 
the incident whi^h she had but that instant witnessed, it 
was not altogether so appalling to her as to a maiden 
whose eye had not been accustomed to the rough, and 
often fatal sports of chivalry, and whose residence had 
4iot been amofig scenes and men where war and death 
^had be^n the unceasing theme of every tongue, whos^ 
imagination had not been fanuliarized wi^ wild and 
bloody events, or, finally, who had not been trained up 
to consider an honourable *^ death imder shiel(j^*'/ as that 
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of a field of battle was termed; as a more desirable ter* 
minatton to the life of a uttztor, than that lingering and 
unhonoored iate which c^B slowly on, to conclude Att 
tVsdess and helpless inamvity of prolonged Mi ngt* 
Eveline, while, she wept for her father, felt her bosom 
glow when 3he' recollected that he died in the Maze of his 
fome, and amidst heaps of his slaughtered enemies $ and 
when she thought of the exigencies of her own situation; 
St was with the determination to defend her own liberty^ 
and to avenge her father's death, by every means #hicli 
Heaven had le|t within her power. 

The aids of^elision were not forgotten ; and according 
to the custom of the times, and the doctrines of the Ro^ 
man church, she endeavoured to propitiate the llvour of 
Heaven by vqws as well as prayers. In a smdl crypt, 
or oratory, adjoining to the chapel, #as hun* over aii 
^tar*piece, on which a lamp constantly burnea, a small 
picture of the Virgin Mary, (eveaed as a household and 
peculiar deity by die family of Berengef, one of whose 
ancestors had brou^t it from the Holy Land, whither 
he had gone upon pdgrimage. lewas of the period of 
the Lower Empire, a Grecian painting, not unlike those 
which in Catholic countries are often imputed to the 
Evangelist Loke. The crypt in which it was placed was 
accounted a shrine of uncommon sancdty— nay, supposed 
to have displayed miraculous powers; and Eveline^ by 
the daily garland of flowers which she offered, and by 
the constant prayer^ with which they ii^re accompanied^ 
had constituted herself the peculiar votaress of Our 
Lady of the Gcarde Doloureuse, for so the picture waa 
named. 

Now, apart from others, alone, and Inisecrecy, sinking 
in the extremity of her sorrow before the sbrine of heic 
patroness, she besought the protection of kindred purity 
far the defence of her freedom and honour, and invoked 
vengeance on the wild and treacherous chieftain who had 
slain her father, aild was now beleaguering her place of 
strength. Not only did she vow a large donative in landf 
to the shrine of the protectress whose aid she implq^ed ; 
but the oath passed her^lips, (even though they faltered, 
and though something within her remonstrated against 
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the VOW,) thiit whs^9oever favoured knight Our hvdyot 
the Garde Doloureuse mislj^ employ for her re^ue, 
flj^uld obtain from her in ^Bdon whatever boon the 
V Plight honourably grant, we^Rt that of h^r virgin hand 
atjhe holy altar* Taught as « she wa&«^tl» "believe, by 
iha assurances of many a knight*, that 9^\\ a ^render 
« was the i highest boon which Hi^^en could .he^^to^, she 
^t;¥., fclt as if discharging a debt of gratitude when she filaccd 
^\:^ herself entirely at the disposal of the pure and blesaed 
^^ ' patr^^ess in whose aid she confided. Perhaps tfiere 
/■^ lurked in this devotion some earthiy hope of which she 
, * wa^ hersetf scarce conscious, and which reconciled her 
t<^ the indefinite sacrifice thus freely offered. The Vir- 
gin, (thif flattering hope might insinuate,) kindest and 
yiost beiie volent of patronesses, will use compassionately 
thf; power resigned to her, and He will be the favoured 
chanipion of Maria, upon whom her votaress would most 
[ wittitigly confer favouiu 

. But if there was such a Kope, as something, selfish will 
r* ' often mingle with our noblest and purest emotions, it 
i|ro^4S unconscious of Sveline herself, who, in the full as- 
, sjurance of implicit faith, and fixing on the representative 
^'of her adoration, eyes in which the most earnest suppli- 
cation, the most humble confidence, struggled with un« 
bidden tears, was perhaps more beautiful than she had 
been seen, when, young as she was, she was selected to 
bestow the prize of chivalry in the lists of Chester. It 
tvas no wonder that, in such a moment of hish excitation, 
when prostrated in devotion before a being of whose pow- 
ir to pi^tect her, and to make her protection assured by 
a visible sign, she doubted nothing, the Lady Ev^ne 
conceived she saw with her own eyes the .acceptance of 
h^r vow. As she gazed on the picture with an over- 
strained eye, and an imagination heated with enthusiasm, 
the expression seemed to alter from the hard outline^ 
fashioned by the Greek painter ; the eyes appeared to be- 
come animated, and to return with looks of coihpassion 
the suppliant entreaties of the votaress, and the mouth 
S isil)^y arranged itself into a smile of inexpressible sweet- 
ness. It even seemed to her that jthe head made a gentle 
inclination. 
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Qrcfpowered by supernsftural awe at«appear«icei, of 
whicfa her faith pennttted>faer not to question the realilf^ 
the Lady Eveline foldedlher arms oO her bosom, and 
prostrated her forehead on the pavement^ as the posture 
aiost fittifi^^ listen to divine commutiicfttion. 

But her vision went not so fars there was neither 
sound nor voice, and when, after stealing her eyes all 
around the crypt in which she knelt, fllie again raised them 
to the figure of Our Lady, the features seemed to be in 
the form in which the limner had sketched them, saving 
that, to Eveline's imagination, they still retained an au*- 
gust and yet gracious expression, which she had not be- 
fore remrarked upon the countenance. With awful reve« 
rence, almost amounting to fear, yet comforted, and even 
elated, with the visitation she had witnessed, the maiden 
repeated again and again the orisons which she thou jght 
most grateful to the ear of her benefactress ; mid, rising 
at length, retired backwards, as from the presenct df a 
sovereign, until she attained ^e outer chapeU 

Here one or two females still knelt before the saints^ 
which the walls and niches presented for adoration^; but 
the rest of the terrified suppliants,^<too anxious to prolong 
their devotions, had dispersed through the castle to learn* 
tidings of their friends, and to obtain some refreshment, 
or at least some place of repose for themselves and their 
families. 

Bowing her head, and muttering an ave to each saint 
as she passed his image, (for impending danger makes 
men observant of the rites of devotion,) the Lady Eve- 
line had almost, reached the door of the chapel, when a 
mai^*at-arms, as he seemed, entered hastily $ and, with a 
louder voice than suited the holy place, uitless when need 
was most argent, demanded the Lady Eveline. Impress- 
ed with the feelings of veneration which the late scene 
hid produced, she was about to rebuke his military rude- 
ness, when he spoke again, and in anxious haste, ^* Uaugh^* 
ter, we are betrayed T' and though the form, and the coat- 
of-mail which covered jt, were those of a soldier, the 
voice was that of Father Aldrovand, who, eager and anx- 
ious at the same time, disengjfged him'lelf from the mail 
hood, ahd showed his countenance. 
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^ Fadier,'' she sttd, ^whst fDe«M this ? Have you for- 
^tten the confidence in Heaven whkh jrou are woni to 
recovsmend, that you bear eth% arms than your order la* 
aigns to you r% 

" It may come to that er* long," said Father Aldro- 
4irand r ^ for I was a soldier ere I was a monk. But now 
I have donn'd this harness to discover treachery, not to 
resist force. Ah ! »y beloved daughter^ — ^we are dread* 
^ folly beset^^foemen without-'traitors within ! The false 
Fleming, Wilkin ]^lammock, is treating for the surrender 
of theca^i" 

** Who dares say so ?" said a veUcd female, who had 
been kneelinR unnoticed in a sequestered corner of the 
cbapel, but who now started up and came boldly betwtxt 
Lady Eveline and the monk. 

*^ Go hence, thou saucy minion," aaid the monk, sur* 
pris^at this b<M interruption s ^^ this concerns not thee." 
« j|ut it doth concern me," said the damsel, throwing 
back her veil, and discovering the juvenile countenance 
* of Rose, the daughter of Wilkin Flanunock, her eyes 
sparkling, and her cheeks Mushing with anger, the vehe- 
mence m which madc^a singular contrast with the very 
r «.faia complexion, and almost infantine features of the 
y. speaker, whose whole form and figure was that of a girl 
V who has scar^ emerged from childhood, and indeed 
whose genend manners were as gentle and bashful as they 
now seemed bold, impassioned, and undaunted.— ^^ Doth 
it not concern me," she said, *^ that my father's honest 
,■ name should be tainted with treason f Doth it not con- 
cern the stream when the fountain is troubled? It doth 
concern me, and I will know the author of the calumtly." 
" Damsel," saidEvelhie, " restrain thy useless passion; 
the good father, though, he cannot intentionally calumi^ 
ate' thy father, speaks, it may be, from false report." 

" As I am an unworthy priest," said the father, **^ 
speak from the report of my own ears. Upon the oath 
of my order, myself heard this Wilkin Flammock chij||er- 
ing with the Welchman for <h^ surrender of the ^wde 
Doloureuse. By help of this hauberk and mail hood, I 
gained admittance to a conference where he thought there 
were no English ear^ They spoke Flemish too, but 1 
knew the jargon of old." 
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'^ The Flemish," said the itagry maidea, whose tiead- 
strmig passion led her to speak first in ansvrer to the laat 
ioaiih offered, ^^ is no jargon Hke your piebald Englii^, 
4i8ilf Norman, half §axon, but a noble Gothic tongue, spokr 
en by the brave warriors who fought against the Roman 
Kaisars, when Britain bent^the neck to thenw^and as for 
this be has said of Wilkin Fbmunock,^ she continued, 
cidlecting her ideas into more older as sbe.went cm, ^ be* 
lieve it not, my dearest lady i but^ as you: value the ho- 
nour of your own noble father, confide, as . in^ the Evan* 
gelists, in the hones^ of mine !" This she lipeke with an 
knplpring tone of voiee, mingled with sobs, as if Iter heart 
had been breaking. 

Eveline endeavoured to sooth her attendant* *^ Rose," 
she said, ^'mthis evil time suspicions will lig^^ on the 
hestm«i, and mtsimder^andings will arise among the 
best friends. Let us hear the good father sUte wlmt he 
hath to charge upon your parent. Fear not but that he 
shall be heard in his defence. Thou wertwont to be qui« 
!€;t^nd reasonable*" 

^^ I am neither quiet nor reasond)le on this matter," 
'said Rose, with redoubled indignation ; ^^ and it is ill of 
you, lady^ to listen to the fakehoods of that reverend 
mummer, who is neither true priest nor true soldier. But 
I will fetch* one who shall confront him either in casque 
ojr cowl." 

So saying, she went hastily out*of the chapel, while the 
monk, after some pedantic circumlocution, acquainted the 
Lady Eveline with what he had overheard betwixt Jor- 
worth and Wilkin $ and proposed to her to draw together 
the few English who were in the castle, and take posises- 
sionof the innermost square toWer ; a keep which, as usu- 
]0i in Gothic fortresses of the Norman period, was situat- 
ed so as to make considerable defence, even after the 
exterior works of the castle, which it commanded, were 
in the hand of the enemy. 

^ Father," said Eveline, stilt confident in the vision she 
had lately witnessed, ^ this were good counsel in extre- 
mity ; but otherwise, it were to create' the very evil we 
fear, by setting our garrison at odds amongst them selves. 
I have^a stron||, and not unwarranted confidence, good 
father, in our b}essed Lady of this Garde Doloureuse, 
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that #& wHl attaki at oncefveoigeaace on our barbarous 
eoemres, and escape from ^oiir present jeofpardy $ and I 
call ycm to witness the vow 1- have made, that to hint 
whom Our Lady should employ to f^ork us succour, i^ 
wiU refuse nothmg, were it m^ father's inhelrUan<;e, or 
the haad ^f hts ilaughter." 

" ^v€ Maria / Ave Rtgina Cctli r said the priesl^ " olH 
a roCk'more sj«*e yoiftc^uld not have foimded your trust 
— ^But, daughter^" he continued, after the proper ejacula^ 
tton haci been made, ^^have you never beard, even by « 
hint, that there was a treaty for your hand -betwixt oatr 
nrach honouicd lord, of whom we are cruelly bereft, (ma|r 
God assoilzie his soul !) and the creat ho^ of Lacy i'f 

^^ Soiiiething I may have' heard," said Eveline, drop- 
ping hef eyes, while a alight titige suffused her cheeky 
^^ but I refer me to the disposal of Our Lady of l^ccour 
and<^ooiolation." 

As she spoke. Rose. entered the chapel with die same 
vivacity she had shown in leaving it, leadiiig by the bUBd 
her father, whose sluggish though firm step, vaeimt coui^ 
tenahce, and heavy demeanour, formed the strongest con- 
trast to the rapidity of her motions, and the anxious ani- 
mation of her address. Her task of dragging him for- 
ward might have reminded the spectator of some of tho^ 
ancient monuments on which a small cherub, singularly 
inadequate to* the task, is often represented as hoisting 
upward towards Ihe empyrean the fleshly bMlk of some 
ponderous tenant of the tomb, whose disproportioned 
weight bids fair to render ineffectual the benevolent and 
spirited exertions of its fluttering guide and assistant. 

** Roschen— my child — what grieves thee ?" said the 
Netherlander, as he yielded to his daughter's violence 
with a smile, which, being on the countenance of a fatheT^i^ 
had more of expression and feeling than those which 
seemed to have made their constant dwelling v^n his 
lips. 

"Here stands my father," said the impatient matdtn ; 
^^ impeach him with treason, who can or dare ! There 
stads Wilkin Flammock, son of Dieterick the Cramer of 
Antwerp, — ^let those accuse him to his face who slandered 
him behind his back !" |^ '^ 
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^ Sp^k, Father AldroTaod^'' saklthe Ladjr E^nCne; 
^Sre are young lift our lordship, and^ alaa ! tha>thity hath 
descended upon us in an evil hour^ yet we will, so may 
€>od and Our Lady help us, hear and judge of your ac^ 
cttsation. to the utmost of our power.'' 

'' This Wilkin Fbunmock,'? said the monk, "" bswerer 
fefold he hath made himself in villaay,^ dares p^^cny 
that I heard him with my own ears tnrat for th0 )|urren» 
der of the casile%" * ? ;^ 

Strike him, father !" said die iadigDant Ros(;,4i» 

smke the dbguised mummer ! Tim sted hauherk majp 
be struck, thcmgh not-the monk'st'firack^-^-atvika Um, or 
tell him that heliet foully !" 

. ^^ Peace, Roscfaen, thou art OMid," said her father^ an- 
grily ; ^^ the monk hath more triM^h than sense about jiim, 
and I would his ears had been farther off when he thrust 
them ittio what concerned him not»" ;. •« ,. 

Sose's countenance fell when she heard her fiuthot 
bhmdy avow the treasonable communicatipn o| wl^^ she^ 
had thought him incapable*^she dropt the hand h^ whieh 
she had. dragged hini into the>chl^>el, and^ staved on ^ . 
Lady Eveline, wi)h eyes which seemed starting from 
their sockets, and a countenance from ilhich the blodtt, 
with which it tras so lal^y highly coloured, had retreat- 
ed to nrrison the heart; 

Eveline Jboked upon the culprit with a countenance in 
wliich sweetness and dignity were mingled with sorrow. 
^V Wilkin," she said, *^ I could not have believed this. 
What! on the very day of thy confiding benefactor's 
death, canst thou have been tampering with his murder- 
ers, to deliver up riie casde, and betray thy trust!— ^ 
But I will not,upbraid thee— >I deprive thee of the trust 
reposed in so unworthy a pet'son, and appoint thee to be 
Icept in ward in the western tower,^ill God send us re- 
lief ; when, it may be, thy daug^er's merits shall atone 
jcu* thy offences, and save farther punishment.— -See that 
our commands be presently obeyed." 

** Yes-~ye8-— yes !" exclaimed Rose, hurrying one 
Svord on the o^^er as fast and vehemently as she could 
articulate — ^^ Let us go — ^let us go to the darkest dun- 
geon— -darkne^f befits us better ths^ light." 
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^ TMr ttfimk, oa tW other hand,, perceiving that the 

^ Fkaiing'fttade no notion to obejr the maodaleof arrest, 

'^j^v dame Ibirwavdy in a manner more suiting his ancient pro^ 

%88ion and present disgitise, than his spiritasA character > 

and With the words, ^ 1 attach thee, Wilkin Flammock, 

» of aekMNirledged treason to your liege lady,** would have 

laid h^dd upon bmi, had not the Fleaiiog stopped^ bftdBl 

and ^N^tfA hiai^off, with a menacing ai|d detetmined m»- 

* tu^« while he said,—- ^^ Ye are mad !*-aU- of yon £n«a|k 

Mfee^mad wheirthe .moon is full, 9mA my siMy girl haik 

% caught itlpe ^malady •'•^^Lady, yanr hoQoapred' father gave 

mi^ ^ chatge^ which I parpose to ^mcuie to the best for 

all parties^ and yoAi cannot, heiog a minor, di^rive.nie of 

1^ itiali!»yQor idle pleasure«^^Fail^r AMrovaody a monk 

« mak^s no lawful antsts^rf^Dattghter Roachcn, licAfc your 

. peace and dry your eyes-^you are a fool*" 

I am, I«m," said Sose, drying her eyes and n^gaias«g 

ber elasticity of manner-^^^ I am indeed aiool, and wotse 

( thsHi (I foo]^ for a moment to doubt my fsther's probity. 

•#^Con&(ie in him/ dearest lady ; he is wise though h^ «» 

( gqlte, and kihd though be is plain and homely in his 

¥ spec w. Should he prove false he w»Il fare the wofse ! 

i9t I wiU piung^ myself from the pinnacle of the Ward- 

^ et's* Tower to the bottom of the»^^moat, and he shall lose 

his own daughter for betraying Ms master's." 

^^This is all frenzy," said the monk^^*^ Who trusts 
avowed traitors ?-*«fHere, Normans, English, to the res- 
cue of your liege lady— Bows and bills-^bows and bills!" 
*^ You may spare your throat for your next homily, 
good father," said the Netherlander, ^^or call in good 
Flemish, since ^ou understand it, for tdTno other language 
will those within hesu-ing reply." 

He then Approached the Lady Eveline, with a real or 
affected air of clumsj^ kindness, and something as nearly 
approaching to courtesy as his manners and features 
could assume. He bade her good night, and, assuring 
hef that he would act for the best, left the chapel. The 
monk was about to break forth into revilings, but Eve- 
line, with more prudence, checked his zfal. * 
** I cannot," she said, " but hope that this n^an's inten^ 
tions arc honest ■ " ;* 
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• *^ Now, God's blessings on you, lady, for that very 
word !" said Rose, eageriy intemipting her, and kisatag 
her hand* ^ 

. ^^ But if unhappily they are doubtful," continued Eve- 
line, ^^ it is not by reproach that we can bring him to a 
betifer Durpose* Good father, give an eye to the prepara- 
#Miia wr jresistance^ and see noiigbt asAittcd that our 
means furnish for the defence of the castle." 

^ Fear; iH>dmg, asy deanest daughter^" SMd Aldro« 
vnd; *^ there iire stitt SOMA Engliakk la!eartftamapKg8<i>aa^ 
and we will rather JcaU and eatJthe Flefliinge^ibeniselve% 
^oBorreader the caade." .. : 

^ That were food >aa dangemue to^come by lis bear's 
ventsoo, feitber,'^ answered Jlose, bitterly^ still on fire 
with the idea that die aneok treated her oation with 8us<- 
{icion and .contumely* v. - ; 

Qb tliese terma they separated ;<^^«the woMlep to im 
dulge their feats a^d sovrows in> private grief, or aUeyi* 
nte them by privale devodoa} the onenk to trjj^.todiepeV'r 
er what were the reid4purpoaeaof Wilkin Flammeck, and 
to counteraict them if .possible, should they seem to indi»> 
cat^ treachery* Hia eye, however, though sharpened by 
strong suspicion, saw noduog to stren^hen hisiears, ex<^ 
cepting that tlie Flemb(^ had, with. considerable military 
skill, placed die principal pofts of the castle in the charge 
of his own country men, which must make any attempt to 
dispossess bim of his preaent authority both difficult and 
dangerous* The monk at length retired, sumnxpned by 
the duties of the evening service, and with the disp6si- 
tion to be stirring with the light the next morning. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
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Ob oadly shines ^ nkorniii^ sun. .^ 

On leaguer'd castle wan, 1. . 

l/Hien bastion, tower, and battlement, ' 
Sfeentnodb^to^tiidrfiai. tHd BaUad.^' 
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Taiiti^itoahis vesolmmn, jndtcHiRigliiti beads as he 

1*69^ dbat he migiitJose.iio tUne^ Fodier A^Uroi^and fae^ 

ipn bt»>;«oliftd8 ID the casde JSOi;aiMli^at da^^Kg^ bad 

'. toached the top of the eastern iKsmom A aanirai iit^ 

stmctled himftfst to those 'statta vhidh, had die^fortress 

been property vklwallcd fer^siejger, might to hajre heea 

^- tenantedby cattle^ and^vabat washts astomshmeot to sea 

^ . ipsre than a score of fat kina and buUodts in Jkt ffaiCf 

r^ lilliich hp&last night* been eatipty I Oae:of then! had^al- 

L,; ready been carried to the shambles^, and a Fleming ov 

^ tw«i "who pUycd butdhers on tbe occasien, nf ere div^idttf g 

\ ^e (arlftse for the cook^s asew The i good fimher had 

^ wei) nigh cried out, a niiravoie ; but^ not to be too precipt- 

}ff tate, he limiled his transport to a piwate exdamatioh in 

honour of Our Lady of the Garde Doloareuse. 

'^ Who talks of lack of pro^iender l^p-who speaks of 
surrender now!" he said. ^ I^ere is enough to maintain 
us till Hugo De Lacy mrrivea, were he tosailbact from 
Cyprus to our relief I ^did purpose to have £isted this 
morningi as well to save victuals as on a religious score; 
but the blening of the saints must not be sighted. — Sir 
.£ook, let me have half a 3rard or so of broiled beef pre- 
sently ; bid the pantler send me a mahchet, and the buti- 
ler a cup of w'me. I will take a running breakfast on the 
western battlements." a 

At this place, ^hich was rather the weakest point of 
the Garde Dqloureuse, the good father found Wilkin 
Flammock antioUsly. superintending the necessary mea- 
sures of defence. He greeted him courteously, congra- 
tulated him on. the stock of provisions with which the, 
castle had been supplied during the night, ^d^ias ifi^ 
quiring how they had bepn so happily introduced tnroug|i 
the Welch besiegers, when Wijyipin took the first oi^tasion 
io interrupt hw. 
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^ Of all this anotheF time, good father ; but I wish ii 
prescQt, and before other discourse, to consult thee on a 
patter which presses my conscience, and moreover dpep9 
ly concerns^ my worldly estate.^' 

^t Speak on, my excellent son," said th€ father, eondciv* 
ing that he should thus gain the key to Wilkin^s real inten* 
tions. ^^ O, a tender conscience is a jewel ! and he that 
will not listen when it saith, ^ pour out thy doubts into the 
ear of the priest,' shall one day have his own doloroua out- 
cries choked with fire and brimstone. Thou wert ever oC 
a tender conscience^ son Wilkin, though thou ha^t but a 
rough and borrel bearing." 

** Well, then,^' said Wilkiti, " you are to know, good fa- 
ther, that I have had some dealings with my neighbouf , jf an 
Vanwelt, concerning my daughter Rose, and that ne has 
paid me certain guilders on condition that I will match her 
to him." * 

*'*' Pshaw, pshaw ! my good son," said the disappqllit^d 
confessor, " this gear can lie over — ^this is no time for mirr- 
rying or giving in marriage, when we are >all like to bo 
murdered." , * 

** Nay, but hear me, good father," said the Fleiding, 
*^ for this point of conscience concerns the present case 
more nearly than you wot of. You must know I have no 
will to bestow Rose on this same Jan Vanwek,who is old, 
and of ill conditions ; jand I would know of vou whether I 
may, in conscience, refuse him my consent* 

" Truly," said Aldrovand, ** Rose is a pretty kss» 
though somewhat hasty ; and I think you may honestty 
withdraw your consent, always on paying back the guild- 
eics you have received." 

** But there lies the pinch, good father," said the Fle- 
fxitng — ^^ the refunding this money viWi reduce me to Ut^ 
$er poverty. The Welch have destroyed my substance 5 
and this handful of money is all, God help me i on which 
I must begin the world again." 

" Nevertheless, too Wilkin," said Aldrovand, " tbofak 
must keep thy word, or pay the forfeit ; for what eaith the 
tett i y^tds /k^itabit ih tabernactUoy juts refumc^t in 
mofite ^cta ? — ^ Who shaH ascend to the tabernacle, and 
4wfcll in th^ holy mountain? Is it not antwered sk^sse^ 
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^i Jurat proximo et non decefnt ? — Go to, my son— *break 
not thy plighted word for a little filthy lucre^^better is an 
^nipty stomach and a himgry heart with a clear conscience, 
than a fatted ox with iniquity and word*breaking. — Saw- 
esfthou not our late noble lord, who (may his soul be hpip- 
py !) chose rather to die in unequal battle, like a true 
knight, than live a perjured man, though he had but spo- 
ken a rash word to a Welchman over a wine flask ?" 

^ Alas 1 then," said <Fkming, ^^ this is even what I fear- 
ed ! We must e'n render up the castle, or restore to the 
Wetcbman, Jorworth, %he cattle, by means of which I had 
^cheated t(| victual and defend it." 

" How— wherefore — ^what doest thou mean ?" said the 
^on1||^in:<.a$tonishment. ^^ I speak to thee of Rose Flam- 
moeh, and Jan Van-devil, or whatever you call him, and 
)soti reply with talk about cattle and castles, and I wot not 

whatr 

#%o please you, holy father, I did but speak in parables, 
'jnfis castle was the daughter I had promised to deliver 
over — ^the Welchman is Jan Van welt, and the guilders 
^ere the cattle he has sent in, as a part-payment before- 
hand of my guerdon." 

^^ Parables!" said the monk, colouring with anger at 
the trick put on him ; '^ what has a boor like thee to do 
with parables ?— But I forgive thee — I forgive thee." 

"I am therefore to yield the castle to the Welchman, 
or restore him his cattle ?" said the impenetrable Dutch* 
man. 

"Sooner yield thy soul to Satan !" replied the monk. 

** I fear me it .must be the alternative," said the Flem- 
ing \ *^ for the example of thy honourable lord- ■ " . 
'- ** The eiample of an honourable fool — " answered the 
tndnk; iht?n presently subjoined, " Our Lady be with her 
aerv|Hit !•<— this Belgic-brained boor makes me forget what 
I would say." 

" Nay» but the holy text which your reverence cited to 
me even now," continued the Fleming. 

*^ Go to," said the monk ; ^^ what has thou to do to jare- 

6ume to think of texts ?— koowest thou not that the letter 

of the Scripture slayeth,and that it is the expositicfti which 

jofaktthto Uvei Art thou not like one who, ccmxing to a 
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physician, conceals from him half the symptoms of ^ 
disease ^I tell thee, thou foolish Fleming, the text speak* 
eth but of promises made unto Christians, and there is in the 
Rubric a special excepA^n of such as are made to Welch* 
mUk." At this commentary the Fleming grinned so 
broadly as to shew his whole case of broad . strong white 
teeth. Father Aldrovand himself grinned in sympathy, 
and then proceeded to say,— ^* Come, come, I see how it 
is. Thou hast studied some small revenge on me for 
doubting of thy truth j and, in verity, I think thou hast 
taken it wittily enough. But wherefore didst thou not let 
me into the secret from the beginning i I promise thee I 
had foul suspicions of thee.'' 

^^ What !" said the Fleming, ^' is is possiblo^I could 
ever think of involving your reverence in a ^ttle matter 
of deceit? Surely Heaven hath sent me more grace and 
manners.— Hark, I hear Jorworth's horn at the gate.-' 

*^ He blows like a town swine-herd,' ■ said Aldrovand, in 
disdain. 

*^ It is not your reverence's pleasure that I should re* 
store th6 catde unto him, then ?" said Flammock. 

^^Yes, thus far. Pr'ythee deliver him straight way 
over the walk such a tub of boiling water as shall scald 
the hair from his goat-skin cloak. And, hark thee, do 
thou, in the first place, try the temperature of the kettle 
with thy fore-finger, and that shall be thy penance for the 
trick thou hast played me." ■* 

The Fleming answered this with another broad grh of 
intelligence, and they proceeded to the outer gate, to which 
Jorworth had come alone. Placing himself at the wick- 
et, which, however, he kept carefuHy barred, and speak- 
ing through a small opening, contrived for such pur- 
pose, Wilkin Flammock demanded of the Welchman his 
business. 

" To receive rendition of the castle, agreeable to pro- ^ 
mise," said Jorworth. 

^^ Ay ? and art thou come on such an errand alone ?" 
said Wilkin. 

" No, truly," answered Jorworth ; " 1 have some two 
Bcore of men concealed among yonder bushes," 

" Then thoa hadst best lead them away c^uickVj^" 
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^wpted WiUtin, *' before our arthe rs let fly a sh<?af of *ai> 
rows among them/' 

"How, villain ! Dost thou not mesm to keep thy prd- 
miae V^ »aid the Welchmao. ^ 

" I gave tbeenooe " said the Fleming ; " I pTomite4 
but to think on what thou didtt say. I have done so, and 
hav« coiamvinicated with my ghostly father, who will in 
so respect hear of my listening to thy {»*oposal«'' 

*• And wilt thou/' said Jorworth, " keep the cattle, 
which! simply 9ent in to the castle on the faith of our 
ag^eemeiat ?'' 

" I will excomiiiuniqate and deliver him over to Saten," 

said the monk, unable to wait the phlegmatic and linger* 

m^ apswjer of the Fleming, ** if be give bom, hoof^ or hair 

• of them, to such ao uacircumcised Philistine as thou or 

thy master." 

^' It is well, shorn priest," answered Jorworth, in great 
aager. *^ But mark nse-^— reckon not o« your frock for 
ransom. When Gwenwynhath taken this castle, as itshaQ 
pot longer shelter such a pair of liaitbless traitors, I will 
have ye sewed up each into the carcase of one of these 
kine^ for which ypur penitent has forsworn himself, and 
lay yjpu where wolf and eagle j^ball be your wly compa- 
nions." 

^^ TI^ou wilt work thy will when it is matched with thy 
power," said the sedate Netherlander. 

** False Welchman,we defy thee to thy teeth !" answer*^ 
ed in the same breath the more irascible monk. ". I trust 
to see the hounds gnaw thy joints ere ^at day come that 
ye talk of so pro|,idly ." 

By way of answer to both, Jorworth drew back his arm 
with his levelled javelin, and shaking the shaft till it 
acquired a vibratory motion, fap hurled it with equal 
strengthand dexteritjr right against the aperture in the 
■i wicket. It whizzed through the opening at which it was 
aimed, and flew (harmlessly, however) between the 
heads of the monk and the Fleming ; the former of whom 
started back, while the latter only said, as he looked at 
the javelin, which stood quivering in the door of the 
guard^room, ^^ That was well aimed, and happily baulk « 
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Jof worth, the instdtit he had fluttg his dart,^ hastened 
to the ambush which he had prepared, and gave theni at 
once the signal and the^ample of a rapid retreat down 
the hill. Father Aldrc^pi would willingly have follow- 
ed t|iein with a volley of arows, but the Fleming observ- 
ed t^at ammunition was too precious with them to be 
wasted on a few run-aways. Perhaps he remembered 
that they had come within the danger of such a salutation, 
in some measure, on his own assurance. ' 

When the noise of the hasty re^at of Jorworth and 
his followers had died away, there ensued a dead silence, 
well corresponding with the coolness and calmness of tl\at 
early hour in the morning. 

" This will not last long," said Wilkin to the monk, in a 
tone of foreboding seriousness, which found an echo in' 
the good father's bosom. 

. " It will not, and it cannot," answered Aldrovand ; 
"and we must expect a shrewd attack, which I should 
mind little, but that their numbers are great, burs few ; the 
extent of the walls considerable, ana the obstinacy of 
these Welch fiends almost equal to thfeir fury. But we 
will do the best. I will to the Lady Eveline — She must 
shew herself upon the battlements — She is fairer in fea- 
ture than becometh a man of my order to spes^kof ; and 
she has withal a breathing of her father's lofty spirit.*The 
look and the word of such a lady will give a man double 
strength in the hour of need." • 

" It may be," said the Fleming; '*.and I will go see 
that the good breakfast which I have appointed be pre- 
sently served forth ; it will give my Flemings more 
strength than the sight of the ten thousand virgins-^miiy 
their help be with us ! — were they all arranged on a fair 
field." 
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*Tw»8 when ye raised, 'mid sap and siege. 
The banner of your rightful liege . 

At your she captain's call, 
Who, miracle of womankind, 
Lent mettle to the meanest hind 

That mann'd her castle wall. 

WiuiAX Stew AST Ross. 



This, morning light was scarce fully spread abroad, 
, vhen Eveline Berenger, in compliance with her confess- 
or's advice, commenced her progress around the walls and 
battlem^ts of the beleaguered castle, to confirm, by her 
personal entreaties, the minds of the valiant, and tp rouse 
the more timid to hope and to exertion.. She wore a rich 
collar and bracelets, as ornaments which indicated her 
rank and high descent ; and her under tunic, in the man- 
ner of the times, was gathered around her slender waist 
by a girdle, embroidered with precious stones, and secu- 
red by a large buckle of gold. From one side of the gir- 
dle was suspended ^ pouch or purse, splendidly adorned 
with «eedte-work, and on the kft side it sustained a small 
dagger of exquisite workfnanship. A dark-coloured man- 
tle, chosen as emblematic of her clouded fortunes, was 
3 flung loosely around her ; and its hood was brought for-* 
' Ward, so «s t» shadow, but not hide, her beautiful coun- 
tJJtJJMiJP' Her looksi had lost the high and ecstatic ex* 
pnyN^on which bad been inspired by supposed revelation, 
fam^l)!^ retained a sorrowful and mild, yet dc^rmined 
<diaracter— *and, in addressing the soldiersv'she used a 
aiixture of antreaty and command — ^now throwing himself 
iqion thair protection — now demanding in her aid the just 
fi^bute of tiienr allegiance. 

The garrison was divided, as military skill dictate4» in 
gltuips, on the points moat liable to attack, or from which 
an assailing enemy might be best annoyed ; and it was this 
unavoidable separation of their force into small detach- 
mtimu, wbicb shewed to disadvanuge the extent of walls, 
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compared with the number of 'th^ defenders ; and though 
Wiliin Fhunmock had contrived several means of con- 
cealing this deficiency of force from the enemy, he could ' 
not disguise it from tnjj^enders of the castle, who cast 
mournful glances on ti^^igth of battlements which were 
unoccupied save by sentinels, and then looked out to the 
fatal field of battle, loaded with the bodies of those who 
ought to have been their comrades in this hour of peril. 

The presence of Eveline did much to rouse the garri- 
son from this state of discouragement. She glided from 
post to post, from tower to tower of the old grey fortess, 
as a gleam of light passes over a clouded landscape, and, 
touchmg its various points in succession, calls *them out 
Into beauty and effect. Sorrow and fear sometimes make 
sufferers eloquent. She addressed the various nations' 
who composed her little garrison, each in appropriate lan- 
guage. To the English, she spoke as children of the soil 
— j|o the Flemings, as men who had become denizens by 
the right of hospitality— to the Normans, as descendants 
of that victorious race, whose sword had made tfaem the 
nobles and sovereigns of every land where its edge had 
been 'tried. To them she used the language of chivdry, 
by<whose rules the meanest of that nation regulated, ^ 
~ected to regulate, his actions. The English she reminded 
good faith and honesty of heart ; and to the 
ings^ she spoke of the destruction of their properly, 
uits of their honest industry. To all she proposed 
ce for the death of their leader and his followers 
•—to all she recommended confidence in Gpd and Our La- 
dy of the Garde Doloureuse ; and she ventured to assure 
all, of the strong.and victorious bands that were already 
in march to their reKef. 

^^ Will the gallant champions of the cross," she said, 
*^ ^ink of leaving their nativa bnd, while 'the wail of wo- 
iisen and of orphans is in their ears^? — it were to convert 
their pious purpose into mortal sin, and to derogate from 
the high fsnne they have so well won.'-^Yes, fight but va- 
liantly, and perhaps, before the very sun that is now stow* 
ly rising shall sink in the sea, you will see it shinmg on the 
Tanks of Shrewsbury and Chester^ When did-the W^h*-^ 
men wait to hear the cjai^our of tt;(etr trumpet^ or thft 
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rustling of their silken banners ? Fight bravely-^^fight 
freely but a while! — our castle is strong — our munition 
ample — your hearts are good — ycgir arms su-c powerful — 
God is nigh to us, and our JH^bs are not far distant. 
Fight, then, in the name of aMRre is good and holy-— 
fight for yourselves, for your wives, 'for your children, 
and for your property — and oh ! fight for an orphan 
maiden, who hath no other defenders but what a sense of 
her sorrows, and the remembrapce of her father, may 
raise up among you !" 

Such speeches as these made a powerful impression on 
the men to whom they were addressed, already hardened, 
by habits and sentiments, against a sense of danger. The 
chivalrous Normans swore, on the cross of their swords, 
they would die to a man ere they would surrender their 
posts — the blunter Anglo-Saxons cried, ^' Shame on him 
who would render up such a lamb as Eveline to a Welch 
wolf, while he could make her a bulwark with his bod)^" 
— £v£n the cold Flemings caught a spark o^ the enthu- 
siasm iii^ith^ which the others-were animated, and muttered 
to each other praises of the young lady's beauty^ and short 
but honest resolves to do the best they might in her de- 

fe^Cf' ' ' •• 

Aose Flammock, who accompanied her lady with on 
or two attendants upon her circuit around the cas 
seemed to have relapsed into her natural character 
shy and timid girl, out of the excited state into whichl 
had been brought by the suspici^s which in the evdnin^ 
before had attached to her father's character. She trip- 
ped jplose}y but respectfully after Eveline, and listened to 
what she said from time to time, with the awe and admi- 
ration of a child listening to its tutor, while only her mois- 
tened eye expressed how far she fel^or comprehended the 
extent of the danger or tlv force of the exhortation . 
There was, however, a moment when the youthful mai«.^ 
den's eye became more bright, her step more confident, 
her looks more elevated. Thb was when they approached 
the spot where her father, having discharged the duties of. 
commander of the garrison, was noii^ exercising those of 
engineer, and displaying^giy^t skill, as Ivell a« wonderfid 
personal ^rength, iii dirlcting and assisting the e^tsj^lis^^ 
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ment of a large mangonel, (a military engine uaed for cast* 
ing stones,) upon a station commanding an exposed pos* 
tem*gate, which led fr^Mil^ western side of the castle 
down to the plain ; ^^^^^^V ^ severe assault was natu« 
rally to be expected. flH|^ater part of his armour lay 
beside him, but covered with his cassock to screen it firom 
morning dew { while in his leathern douUet^ with arms 
bare to the shoulder, and a huge sledge-hammer in hit 
hand, he set an exampH^o the mechanics who worked 
under his direction. 

In slow and solid natures there is usually a touch of 
shamefacedness, and a sensitiveness to a breach of petty 
observances. Wilkin Flammock had been unmoved even 
to insensibility at the imputation of treason so lately cast 
upon him ; but he coloured high, and was confused, while 
hastily throwing on his cassock, he endeavoured to conceal^ 
the dishabille in which he had been surprised by the Lady 
Eveline. Not so his dau^ter. Proud of her fadier's 
zcial, her e^e gleamed from him to her mistress with a 
look of triumph, which seemed to say, '^ And tibis Uth* 
ikil foUower is he who was suspected of treachery?'^' 

Eveline's own bosom made her the same reproach ; and 
anxious to atone for her monientary doubt of his fidelity^ 
she ^ered for his acceptance a ring of value, ^* in smsjf 
amendl," she said, ^^ of a momentary n&isconstruction.'' 

^^ It needs not, lady," said Flammock, with his usual 
Uuntness, ^unless I have the freedom to bestow the gaud 
on Rose ; for I think she was grieved enough it that v4iic)t 
moved me little,— as why should it ?" 

*'*' Dispose of it as thou wilt," said Eveline ; ^ the stone 
it bears is as true as thine own ^aith." 

Here Eveline paused, and, looking on the broad expands 

e4 plain which extended between the site of the castle 

and the river, observed how silent and still the morning 

^was rising over what had so lately been a scene of such 

extensive slaughter. 

** It -will tK)t be so long,'^ answered Flamtnock ; " wc 
shall have noise enough, and that nearer to our ears than 
yesterday." 

"Which way lie the enemy?" said Eveline ; " metUnk^ 
I cati 'spy neither tents nor pavilions," 
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" They use none, hdy," answered Wilkin Flammock, 
^ Heaven has denied them the grace and knowledge to 
weave linen enough for sucb||^m-pose — Yonder they lie 
on both sides of the river, ^^^^K with naught but their 
white mantles. Woiild one^Mk that a host of thieves 
and cut-throats could look so like the finest object in na- 
ture — a well-spread bleaching-field ?— ^Hark — hark ! — the 
wasps are beginning to buzz i they will soon be plying 
their stings." w 

In fact, there was heard among the Welch army a low 
and indistinct murmur, like that of 

Bees alarm'dt and arming in thiur hives. 

Terrified at the hollow menacing sound, which grew loud- 
er every moment. Rose, who had all the irritability of a 
sensitive temperament, clung to her father's arm, saying, 
in a terrified whisper, *^ It is like the sound of the sea the 
night before the great inundation." 

*^ And it betokens too rough weather for women to be < 
abrckinl is," said Flammock. *' Go to your chamber, La« 
dy £veline, if it be your will-^and go you too, R«8che» 
— i-God bless thee— ye do but keep us idle here." 
H And, indeed, conscious that she had done all that wa» 
mcumbent upon her, and fearful lest the chill which she 
felt creeping over her own heart should infect others, Eve«^ 
line took her vassal's advice, and withdrew slowly to her 
own apartment, often casting back her eye \o the p)ac«f^ 
^here the Welch, now drawn out and under arms, were 
advancing their ridgy battalions, like the waves of an ap- 
proaching tide. 

' The Prince of Fowls had, with considerable military 
skill, adopted a plan of attack suitable to the fiery genius 
of his followers^ and calculated to alarm on every poiat 
the ieeble garrison. ' < 

The three sides of the castle which were defended^y , 
the river, were watched each by a numerous body of Bri- 
tish, with instructions to confine themselves to the dh- 
charge of arrows, unless they should observe that some fa- 
vourable opportunity of close attack should occur. But 
far the greater part of Gwenwyn's forces, consisting of 
t/fJree coJumns of great strcfngth, advanced along the plain 
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on the western side of the castle, and menaced, with des- 
perate assault, the walls, which, in th^t direction, were de- 
prived of the defence of jj^^iver. The first of these for- 
midable bodies consistefl^H^ely of archers, who dispers- 
ed themselves in front Sp|P>eleaguered place, and took 
advantage of every bush and rising ground which could 
afford them shelter ; and then began to bend their bows 
and shower their arrows on the battlements and loop-holes, 
suffering, however, a grt^^deal more damage than they 
were able to inflict, as tn^;arrison returned their shot in 
comparative safety, and with more secure deliberation. 
Under cover, however, of their discharge of arrows, two 
very strong bodies of Welch attempted to carry the outer 
defences of the castle by storm. They had axes to de- 
stroy the palisades^ then called barriers ; faggots, to fill up 
the external ditches ; torches to set fire to aught combus- 
tible which.they might find ; and, above all, ladders to scale 
the walls. * , . 

^ These detachments rushed with incredible fuiy towards 
the point of attaek, despite a most obstinate defencjs. and 
the great loss which they sustained by missiles of every 
kind, and continued the assault for nearly an hour, sup- 
plied by reinforcements which more than recruited their 
diminished numbers. When they were at length com- 
pelled to retreat, they seemed to adoptatiew and yet more 
harassing species of attack. A large body assaulted one 
exposed point of the fortress .with snch fury as to draw 
thither as many of the besieged as could possibly be spar- 
ed from other defended posts, and when there appeared 
a point less strongly manned than was adequate to defence, 
that in its turn was furiously assailed by a separate bddy^ 
of the enemy. 

^ Thus the defenders of the Garde Doloureuse reseat* 
bled the embarrassed traveller engaged in repelling a 
swarm of hornets, who, while he brushes them ffom one 
part, fix in swarms upon an other, and, drive him to des^ 
pair by their numbers, and the boldness and multiplicity 
of their attacks. The postern being of course a princi- 
pal point of Uttjick, Father Aldrovand, whose anxiety 
would not permit him to be absent fit>ixi the walls, and whow 
ixMleed^ where decency would permit, took an occasicmif 
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' share in the active defence of the plate, hastened thither 
as the point chiefly in danger. 

Here he found the FlemiD|^^e a second Ajax, grim 
with dust and blood, wory^^Hth his own hands the 
great engine which he had^lP^ helped to erect, and at 
the same time giving heedful ^ye to all the exigencies 
around. 

"How thinkest thou of this day's work?** said the 
monk in a whisper.^ ^ 

"What skills it talking ofl!; father?" replied Flam- 
mock; "thou art no soldier, and I have noHinie for 
words." 

•* Nay, take thy breath," said the monk, tucking up the 
sleeves of his frock ; " I will try to help thee the whilst — 
although, Our Lady pity me, I know nothing of these 
» strange devices, — not even the names. But our rule com- 
mands us to labour; there can be barm, therefore, in 
turning this winch — or in placing this steel-headed piece of 
wood opposite to the cord, (suiting his action to his words,) 
nor s«^ I ought uncanooical in adjusting the lever thus, 
or -in touching this spring." 
^ The large oolt whizzed through the air as he spoke, 
and was so successfully aimed, that it struck down .a 
Welsh chief of eminence, to whom Gwenwyn himself was 
in tHb act of giving some important charge. 

**Wcll done, trehuchet — well flown, quarrellP^ cried 
the monk, unal^e to contain his delight, and giving, in his 
triunmh, the technical names df the engine, and the jave- 
lin wmch it disch^irged. 

*^ And well aimed, monk," added Wilkin Flammock \ 
,'* I think diou kaowest more than is in thy breviary." 

" Care not thpu for that," s^id the fi^ther ; " and now 
Aai|^tbou seest I can work an engine, and that the knaves 
sec^ something low in stomach, what think'st thou of our 
estate?" 

^ "Weir enough — for a bad on^ — if we may hoj^ to% 
speedy snecour ; but men's bodies s^e of flesh, not of irpnl 
and we may be at last wearied out by mimbefi. t Onty 
one soldier to four yards of watt, is a %a^ul oqS& ; m)4 
^e viOains are aware of it, and keep Qs to sfau-p work." 
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The repj&^^l of ' tb^ ^sault hei'e.kroke off their conv,eV-v 
satibQ, nor Iflid the active enemy permit them to enjoy 
much repose until sunset ; for, alarming them with re- 
peated menaces of attack upon different points, besides 
m^aking two or three fofmpable and furious assaults upon 
^different points, they left^em scarce time to breathe, or to 
take a moment's refreshment. Yet the Welch paid a se^ 
vere price for their temerity ; for, while nothing could ex- 
ceed the bravery with which their men repeatedly ad- 
vanced to the attack, those which were made latest in the 
day had less of animated desperation than their first on- 
set ; and it is probable that the sense of having sustained 
g^reat loss, and apprehension of its effects on the spirits of 
his people, made nightfall, and the interruption of the con- 
test, as acceptable to Gwenwyn as to the exhausted gar- 
rison of the Garcje Dbloureuse. 

But in the camp or leaguer of the Welch there was 
glee and triumph, for the loss of the past day was forgot- 
ten in the recollection of the signal victory which had pre- 
ceded this siege ; and the dispirited garrison could hear 
from their walls the laugh and the song, the sound of 
harping and gaiety, which triumphed by antieipation^ver 
>their surrender. 

The sun was for some time sunk, the twilight deepened, 
and night closed with a blue and cloudless sky, in which 
the thousand spangles that deck the firmament received 
double brilliancy from soma^slighttouchof frost, although^ 
the paler planet, their mistress, was but in her first quarter. 
The necessities of the garrison were considerably aggra- 
vated by that of keeping a very strong and watchful guard, 
ill according with the weakness of their numbers, at a 
time which appeared favourable to any sudden and a(6c- 
turnal alarm ; and so ursent was this duty, that thpse 
^ho had been more slightly wounded on the prernjiling 
day, were obliged to take their share in it,. notwithstand- 
ing their hurts. The monk and Fleming, who now per- 
A|g|fy understood each other, went in company around 
the walls at midnight, exhorting the warders^ to be watch- 
ful, ^d exaiffining with their own eyes the state of the 
fortress. It was in the ""course of these roundji, and as 
they were ascending an elevated platform by a riange 
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««t)f' narrow Vnd uitevi^ steps, .8omi»thbg.gs4|it)g to the 
monk's tread, that ^ey perceived on the sCltnipiit to which 
they were ascending, i%3tead of the black Corslet of the 
Flemish sentinel who had he^ placed there, two white 
forms, the appearance of \hM^ Wilkin Flam* 

mock with more dismay than Kcliad shown during any of 
^e doubtful events of the preceding day's figh^. 

" Father," he said, *43etake yourself to your tools— *tf^ 
*/rwcf-r-there arc hobgoblins here." 

The good father had not learned a^ tf priest to defy the 
spiritual host, whom, as a soldier, he had dreadpd more 
than any mortal enemy ; but he began to rfeeite with chat- 
tering t^eth, the exorcism of the churth, " Conjuro vos 
omnesy spiritus maligni^ magni^ atque jbarv?,"-*when he 
was interrupted by the voice of Eveline, who called out, 
'' Is it you, Father Aldrovand ?" 

Much lightened at heart by finding they had no ghost 
to deaLwith, Wilkin Flamtnock and the priest advanced 
hastily to the platform, where they found the lady with 
her faithful Rose, the former with a half pike in her hand, 
like a sentinel on duty. 

"flow is this, daughter ?" said the Monk j " how came 
you here, and thus armed? and where is the sentinel,^*- 
tf^ lazy Flemish hound, that should have kept the post ?" 

^^ May he not be a la'zy'hound, yet not a Flemish one, 
fWther ?" said Rose, who was ever awakened by any thing 
K which seemed a rtjleclion uttpn her country ; ^^methinks, 
I have heard of such curs of English breed." 

***;<Sro;to, Rose, you arc too malapert for a young maid- 
jjufi," said her father. *^ Once more, where is Peterkin 
■Vprtt, who^hould have kept this post ?" < 

'^Xet him not be blamed for my fault," said Eveline, 
pointing to a place Wher^ the Flemish sAitinel lay in the 
shadB^f the battlement fast asleep. — ^^He was overcome 
with toil-— httd fought hard through the day, and when I 
saw him asjeep as I came hither, like a wandering spirit 
that cannot take slumber or repose, I would not dis^Mfb 
the rest whkh I envied. As he had fought for n^e, I 
inJght, 1 thought, wa^ch an hour for him j ^ I tooJt bis 
weapon w*ith the purpose of remaining heJ^e till some one 
d^onld come tfp relieve him.'* 
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*^ I will relieve the schelm, with a vengeance f said* 
Wilkin Flammock, and saluted the slumbering and pros- 
trate warder with two kicks, which made his corslet clat- 
ter. The man started to his feet in no small alarm, which > 
he would have commupt«ated to the next sentinels and to 
the whole garrison, by crying out that the Welch were 
upon the walls, had not the mopk covered his broa4 mouth 
with nis hand just as the roar wajs issuing forth. — ^^ Peace,' 
and get thee down to the undei^ baylcy," siid he ; — *^ thou 
deservest death, by all the policies of war — but, look ye^ ' 
varlet, and see who has saved your worthless neck, by 
watching while you wese dreaming of swine's flesh and 
beer^pots." 

The Fleming, although as yet but half awake, was suf«> 
ficiently conscious of his situation, to sneak off without re>* 
ply, after two or three awkward congees, as well to £v#- 
line as to those by whom his repose had been so uncere- 
moniously interrupted. 

^^ He deserves to be tied neck and heel, the houndsfoot,'^ 4 
said Wilkin. "But what would you have, lady ? My ^^ 
countrymen cannot live without rest or aleejp.'' So say- 
ing, he gave a yawii so wide as if he had proposiA to 
swallow one of the turrets that garnished an angle of the . 
platform on which he stood. 

" True, good Wiljkin," said £ veUne » " and do you there- 
fore take-.«ome rest, and trust to my watchfuiness,^at leasf 
till the guards are relieved. I cannot sleep if I would, 
and I would not if I could. 

"Thanks, lady,*' said Flammock ; " atid In truth, as 
this is a centrical place, and the iMunds must pass in ai| 
hour at farthest, I wiU e'en close my eyes for such a space, 
for th^ lids feel as heavy as flood'-gates." 

" O, father, father !" exclaimed Rose, alive to her sire!s 
unceremonious neglect of decorumr^" think where you 
are, and in vi&hose presence !" 

" Ay, ay, good Flanunock," said the monk, ^^ remem- 
ber the jn-esence of a noble Norman nuiiden is no place 
for folding of cloaks and donning of nightcaps." 

^^ Let him alone, father," said £ valine, who in another 
moment might have smiled at the readinass with wbtoh 
Willcin Flammock folded himself in his huge cloak, ex- 
tended his substantial form on the stone betvcK^ ^jwi ^^^ 
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'the most decided tokens of profound repose, long ere the 
monk had done speaking. — " Forms and fashions of re- 
spect," she continued, " are for times of ease and nicety ; 
• — when in tlanger, the soldier's bed-chamber is whcrcrer 
f he can find leisure for an houini sleep — ^his eating-hall, 
i wherever he can obtain food. Sit thou down by Rose and 
I pde, good father, and tell us of some holy lesson vihich 
f may pass away these hours of weariness and calamity." 
L The father obeyed ; but, however willing to afford con- 
h *iolation, his ingenuity and theological skill suggested no- 
thing better. than a recitation of the penitentiary psalnis; in 
which task he continued until fatigue b^ame too power-^ 
ful for him also, when he committed ^^^^MEDc breach of 
decorum fpr which he had upbraided Wipin Flammock^ 
and fell fast asleep in the midst of his devdMons. 
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^ CHAPTER IX. 

*♦ O night of woe," she said, and wept, 
." O ni|^ht foreboding sorrow ! 
^ O night df woe," she said, and wept, 

il^- •• But more I dread the morrow." • ■,-. 

Sir Gilbert Elliot. 

The &t*^ue which had exhausted Flammock and the 
monk, was unfelt by4llY^ lavo anxious maidens, who re^ 
niained with their eyes bent now upon the dim landscape, 
now on the stars by which it was lighted, as if they 
cottid have read ihere the events which the moTrow was 
to bring forth. It was a placid and melancholy scene. — 
Tree and field, and hill and plaiiv, lay before them in 
doubtful light, while, at a greater distance, their eye could 
with difficulty trace one or two places where the river, hid- 
den in general by banks and trees, spread its more expand* 
cd bosom to the stars, and the pale Crescent. All was still, 
excepting the solemn rush of the waters, and now and then 
the shrill tinkle of a. harp, which, heard from more than 
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a mUtt's distance through the midnight silence^ announced 
that aonfe of the Welchmen atill protracted their most be-^ 
loved amusement. The wild notes, partially heard^ seemed 
like the voice of some passing spirit; and, connected as they 
were with ideas of fierce and unrelenting hostility, thrill- 
ed on Eveline's car, as if prophetic of war and woe, cap* 
tlvi^ and de>th. The only other sound which disturb-* 
ed the extreme stillness of the night, was the occasional 
step of a sentinel upon lys post, or the hooting of the owls,,, 
which seemed to ivail the approaching downfall of the 
mooo4ight turrets, in which they had established theii? an- 
cient habitations. 

The calqnnesii of all around seemed to press like a weight 
on the bosom of the unhappy Eveline, and brought to hcf 
bosom a lieeper sense of present grie£, and keener fear ^ 
future horrors, than had reigned there duripg the bustle, 
blood, and confusion of the preceding day. She rose up 
-^she sat down — she moved to and fro on the plstform— - - 
she remained fiited like a statue to a single spot^ as if she 
were trying by variety of posture to diver|her intevmal 
sense of fear and sorrow* 

At length, looking at the monk and the Fleming as they 
slept soundly under the shade of the battlement, she could 
no longer forbear breaking silence. " Men arc happy," 
she said, *^ my beloved Rose ; their anxious thoughts ar& 
either diverted by toilsome exertion, or drowneu in the 
insensibility which follows it. They may encounter 
wounds and death, but it is we who feel in the spirit a more 
keen anguish than the body knowsi^^and in the gnawi«g 
^ense of present ill and feat of future misery, a living 
d<iath, more cruel than that which ends our woes at onc^," 

^^ Do not be thus downcast, my noble lady," sa^d Rose ;^ 
"be rather what you were yesterday, caring for the 
wounded, for the aged, for every one but ypufsclf — ex- 
posing even your dear life among the showers of the Welch 
arrows, when dqing so could gi ve coqragf to others ; while 
I— ^shame on roe — could but tremble, ^, apd weep, and 
Qj^eded all ^be jiittje wU I h^ave to prevent my shotting 
with the wild eriesof the Welch, or screaming ^ndgrqan^ 
ing with those of our friends who fell aroun4 mc«" ^ 

" Alas I J^ose,'* answered her mistress^ " y.oiJi m%y at 
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I pleasure indulge your fears to the verge of distraction it- 
^ self— you hfive a father to fight and watch for you. Mine 
; ^ — my kind, noble, and honoured parent, lies dead on yon- 
i der field, and all which remains for me is to act as may 
f best become his memory. But, this moment is at least 
mine, to think upon and to mourn for him." 
• So saying, and overpowered by the long-repressed burst 
of filial sorrow, she sunk down on the banquette which 
ran along the inside of the embattled parapet of the plat^ 
formi and miirmuring to herself, "He is gone forever !"' 
iibandoned herself to the extremity of grief. One hand 
grasped uhconsciously the weapon whi^h sh« held, and 
served, at the same time, to prop her forehead, while the 
tears, by which she was now for the first time relieved, 
%wed in torrents from her eyes, and her sob^ seemed 
so convulsive, that Rose almost feared her heart was burst- 
ing. Her affection and sympathy dictated at once the 
kindest course which Eveline's condition permitted. With- 
out attempting to control the torrent of grief in its full 
c^trent, she ^gently sat her down beside the mourner, and 
pos9i|Bsing herself of the hand which had sunk motionlicss 
by her side, sh«' alternately pressed it to her lips, her bo- 
som, and her brow — now covered it with kisses, now be- 
dewed it with tears, and amid these tokens of the mostde- 
Ikfoted and humble sympathy, waited a more composed mo- 
ment to^ offer her little stock of consolation in such deep 
silence and stillness, that as the pale light fell upon the 
two beautiful young women, it seemed rather to show a 
gf^up of statuary, ^Jje work of some eminent sculptor, 
than beings whose eyes still Nvept, and whose hearts still 
throbbed. At a little distance, the gleaming corslet of 
the Fleming, and the dark garments of Father Aldrovand, 
as they lay prostrate on the stone steps, might represent 
the bocjies of those for whom the principal figures were 
mourning. 

After a deep agony of many minutes, it seemed that 
the sorrows of Eveline were assuming a more composed 
character ; her convulsive sobs were changed for longi 
low, profound sighs, and the course of her tears, though 
they still flowed, was milder and less violent. Her kind 
attcndaot^ availing herself of these gentler syq^ploms, tri- 
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ed softly to win the spear from her lady^s grasp. ^^ Let 
roe be sentinel for a while," she saici, " my sweet lady — I 
will at least scream loader thin you, if any -danger should 
approach." She ventured to kiss her cheek and throw 
her arms around Eveline's neck while she spoke ; iDut a 
mote caress, which expressed her sense of the faithful 
girFs kind intentions to minister if possible to her impose, 
was the only answer returned* They remained for many 
minutes silent and in the same posture, — Eveline, like an 
upright and slender poplar,— -Rose, who encircled her la- 
dy in her arms, like the woodbine which twiner around 
it. 

At length Rose suddenly felt her young mistress shiver 
in heir embrace, and that Eveline's hand grasped her own 
arm rigidly as she whispered, *' ^p you hear nothing ?" 

** No— nothing but the hooting of the owl," answered 
Rose timourously. 

*' I lieard a distant sound," said Eveline, — ^" I thought 
I beard it — hark, it comes again-— Look from the battle- 
ments. Rose, while I awaken the priest and thy father." ' 

* Dearest lady," said Rose, " I dare not- — Wha|. can 
this sound be that is heard by one only ?— You are de- 
ceived by the rush of the river." 

" I would not alarm the castle unnecessarily," said Eve- 
line, pausing, " or even break your father's needful slum- 
bers, by a fancy of mine — But hark — hark !— I hear it 
again — distinct amidst the intermitting sound, of the 
rushing waters, — a low tremulous sound, mingled M(ith a 
tinkling like smiths or armourers at work upon their an- 
vils." ^ V 

Rose had by this time sprung up on the banquette, and 
flVn^ing back her rich tresses of fair hair, had applied her 
hand behind behind her ear to collect the distant sound. 
" I hear it," she cried, " and it increases — Awake them, 
for Heaven's sake, and without a moment's delay !" 

Eveline accordingly stirred the sleepers with the revers- 
ed end of the lance, and as they started to their feet in 
.haste, she whispered,'in a hasty but cautious voice, " To 
arms — ^the Welch are upon us !" 

" What — whcue ?" said Wilkin Flammock, — ^'^ where be 
they?" ^'^^^ 
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**Listcn» and you will h«ar {hem arming," ^hc replied* 

" The ncMsc is but In thine own ftncy, Tady," s^id ihp 
Fleming, whose organs were pf the same hpf^vy character 
with 1^9 form and his disposinon. ^^ I wpald I had m>t 
gone to sleep at all, sipce^I was to be aw^^epfd so sooi),^' 

^* Ka^y, but listen, gpdW Flaq^n^pck. — ^thft so^d of ar- 
mour conies froni the north-e^str" 

".rte Wcjch li^ 1^ ipthsit qMapter,l9dy,'Vaaid WUkm^ 
" and, besides, they wear no armour." 

** I l|ear it^— I hear it !" said Father AWrovwid, who 
ha4 beei) list^ping for some tin^e. ^^ AU pr^U^ t(> 8t, 9e- 
nedict !— Our Lady pf the Garde Doloureuse has be^o 
'gracious to her servafits ^ ever f-^^It is the tramp of horse 
--*it is tjie clash of armotir — the qhivalry of the Mfli^hes 
are coming to pvir relitf-^-Kyrie Eleiapn !" 
^^^ I hear son^ething too," ss^id Flamippck, — ^^ something 
like the hollow sound of the great sea, when it burst intQ 
my neighbour Klinkerman^s warehouse, and colled his 
pots and pans against each othf r. Qut it were an i^vil ini^- 
take, father, tp t4ke foes for friends— we were be9t rpose 
the ncople." . *? 

" 1 ush !" said the priest, " talk to me of pots and ket- 
tles ? — Was I squire of the body to Cpunt Stephen Mau- 
lever er for twenty years, and do I npt know the tramp of 
a war-horse, or the clash of a m^il-^oat? — Bpt call the 
men to tihe walls at ai>y rate, and have me the be9t drawn 
up in the l^asencourt — we may help thipm by a sally." 

" That will not be rs»hlyHindertakcn with my consent," 
murmijred the Fleming j " but to the wall if you will, and 
in gpod time. Bat keep your Normans and English si- 
lent. Sir Priest, else their unruly and noisy joy will awa- 
ken the Welch camp, and prepare them for their uh'Mpei- 
come visitors." 

The monl^ laid his finger on his Ijp in sign of intelli- 
gence, an4 they parted in opppsi^ directions, each to rouat^. 
the defenders of the caf tie, who w^re soon heacd drawin^"^ 
from all qiifirters to their posts upon the waUa, with 
hearts in a very different mood than wbeo ^hey had de- 
scended from them. The utmost cautipn being uaed to^ 
prevent noi%e, the manning of the walk was accomplished ' 
//7 sUence, and the garrison awaited in breHihless expecta*^ 
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tion the success of the forces who were now rapidly ad- 
vancing to their relief. 

Xhc character of the sounds, which now loudly awa- 
kened the silence of this eventful night, could no longer 
be mistaken. They were distinguishable from the rush- 
ing of a mighty river, or from the muttering sound <>f dis- 
tant thunder, by the sharp and angry notes which the 
clashing of the riders' arms mingled with the deep bass 
of the horses' rapid tread. From the long continuance 
of the sounds, their loudness, and the extent of horizon 
from which they seemed to come, all in the castle were sa- 
tisfied that the appoaching relief consisted of several very 
strong bodies of horse. At once this mighty sound ceas- 
ed, a$^if the earth on which they trod had either devour- 
ed the armed squadrons, or had become incapable of re- 
sounding to their tramp. The defenders of the Garde 
Oolbureuse concluded that their friends had made a sud- 
den halt, to give their horses breath, examine the leaguer 
of the enemy, and settle the order of the attack Upot» 
them. The pause, however, was but momentary. 

1@he British, so alert at surprising their enemies, were 
themselves, on many occasions, liable to surprise. Their 
men were undisciplined, and sometimes negligent of the 
patient duties of a sentinel ; and, besides, their foragers 
and flying parties, who scoured the country during the 
preceding day, had brought back to the main bod^^idings 
which had lulled them mto fatal security. Their camp 
had been therefore negligently guarded, and they had 
altogether neglected their important military duty of 
establishing patroles and outposts at a proper dis- 
tance from their main body. Thus the^ cavalry of the 
Lords Marchers, notwithstackding the noise which accom- 
panied their advance, had approached very near the Bri- 
tish canip, without exciting the least alarm. But while 
they were arranging their forces into separate columns, in 
order to commence the assault, a loud and increasing 
noise^ among the Welch announced that they were at length 
aware of their daggers The shrill and discordant cries 
by which they endeavoured to assemble their men, each 
tmder the banner of 'hit chief, resounded from their 
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leagUjcrr. Suj^* these rallying sbogt^ were soon converted 
into screams and clamours of horror and dismay, whea 
the thundering charge of the barbed hordes ai>d heavily 
armed cavalry of the Ap^o-Norixians surprised their im« 
defended camp* 

Yet not ev£n uiider circumstances so advert did tb€ 
deftcendsints of the ancient B-rito9s renosupce their defen<:e, 
or forfeit their old h^redit9,ry privilege, to be called the 
bravest of ipankind. Their crij&s of de^^nce and resist* 
ance ven^ heard resomding above tbe groai)3 of the 
wounded, tber 9hovit9 of the triumphant ^sailants, and the 
wivjen^ ^BU)tt ol the night4»attji.e. It was not vmtil the 
monuQg light begw t^ peep forth, th»t the skugbter or 
dispersion of Gw^i^wy^'s fofc^s wi^re pomplcte, afl4 tha]^ 
the ^ ea,irthquake v^ice of victory" aros:e in un^ontroUed 
and qnmijogled c^n^gy of exMlt^tion. 

Th^ the be9eig!9d, if they could b» still «o tern^d; 
looking from their tpwi^rs over the expdndtd c^Jstintry be- 
i^at|^, witQ«Bse4 npthipg but oQe wide^-spre^d s^ene of dq* 
• Bultory Qigbl wd liiwelamd puwttit- That the Welch 
h»d beep p^i^ilUd to enioa^pim fimeied securi^'upon 
the h»ther s^de ^ ibe rhf!«r^ mow feod^red their dis^mnfi- 
tar€^ more dreadfully fM«dl. The^ ^ip^ pass % whi«li thejr 
<;puld prpa^ ^ the (^bi^r s&de wiift 9oo» eompletdy chri^ed 
by fus^tivfB, on whose rear i»ged the^wqrda of the viaori^ 
Qus N^Kp^s.^ Many threw ihemp^h^Qs inAo the rivtr, up- 
on thie prfcfirious ehMce ^ g^nin^ the &rtber eide, and, 
qi^^pting n ie^ who were unjpofyuQosly airong^ skilful, 
vaod active, perished among the soeks anfl in the currents ; 
otbjers more fortunate escaped by obscure and s^ret fords; 
iMpy dispersed, or,«o small bamde, fled in reckleas despair 
towards ihfi Ciasl^e, asjf the fortress^ which had beat #iem 
ofT whim vi^loriousyMuld be a place of re&ge to them in 
their priesdnt forlorn eoiiditiQA ; while others roamed wUd4 
ly QV^ir the |>lain, seeking onl^ escape from immediate and 
iastunt danger^ without knofwing whither they ran. 

Tho Normens, meanwhile, divided into small pavtijes, 
followed 9nd slaughtered them at ple«!pure ; while, as a 
^ying P<9int for the vtctets^ llie banner of Hugo de Lacy' 
stt'emmed from a small niount, fn nrhich Gwenwyn had 
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lately pitched bk own,^«id siirnmlided by a coMpetent 
force, both of mfantry and horaemen, whicb the et^ ' 
rienced Baron |>ermi%ted on no account to wander fkr from 
it- ' , * 

The redt, as we have already ssud, followed the chase 
with shouts of exultation and of vengeance, ringing around 
the battlements, wfaieh resounded with the cries, ^^ Ha, ^ 
Saint Edward ! — Ha, St. Dennis ! — Strike — slay — no quar- 
ter to the Welch woIve»— think on Raymond Beroiger!'' 4 

'The soldiers on the walls joined in these vengeful aad ^ 
victorious clamours, and discharged several shean of ar- - 
raws upon such fugitives, as, in their eattremity, approach- 
ed too near the casde. They would fain have sallied to j 
give mdre active assistance in die, work of destruction, 1 
but the communication being now open with the Constable 
of Chester's forces, Wilkin Flammock considered liimself «" 
and the garrison to be under the orders of that renowned 
chief, and raiused to listen to the eager admonitions of 
Father Aldrovand, Who would, notwithstanding his s^er- ^ 
dotal character, have willingly himself taken charge of the m 
sally which he proposed. ™ 

At length the sceq^ of slaughter seemed concluded — 
the retreat was blown an many a bugle, and knights halted 
on fke plain to collect their personal followers, muster 
them under their proper pennon, and then led them 
islowly back to the great standard of their leader, around 
tvTt^hich the main body were again to be assembled, like the 
clouds which gather around the evening sun— ^a fanciful 
simile, which m?^ht yet be drawn farther, ii^ respect of the 
level rays of strong lurid light which shot from these dark 
battalions, ^as the beams were flung back from their po- 
lish^ arniour. 

The plain was in this manner soq|^ clear«^of the horse- 
met), aad remained only occupied by the dasd bodie* '^^« 
the slaugf^tered Welchmen. The bands who ^i^ftt from 
<v the pursuit to a^ greater distance were ahpanions^ She 
turi^g, driving before them, or* ^v^'^tooi^ till the Fle- 
jected smd unhapny captives, to 4 became nxore specific 
^)iarter when their thii^t: of biby cuckii^-stool, I pra^ .» 
It was then idiat^ desinous *^ are the man would stop 

Flemish ckmask napkin, I 
ousin the vceav^T^ K.\v\ ^V^ 
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* liberators, Wilkin Flammock commanded all the banners 
^ o| the castle to be displayed, under a general shout of ac* 

clamalton from those who had fought under them. It was 
answered by a unfVersal cry of joy from De Lacy's army, 
which rung so wide, as might even yet have startled such 
of the Welch fugitives^ as, far distant from this disastrous 
field of flight, might have ventured to halt for a moment's 
reppse. 
!> Presently after this greeting had been exchanged, a 
^ single horseman advanced from the Constable's army to- 
p wards the castle, showing, even at a distance, an unusual 
[ dexterity of horsemanship and grace of deportment. He 
w arrived at the drawbridge, which was instantly lowered to 
' receive him, whilst Flammock and the monk, (for the lat- 
ter, as far as he could, associated himself with the former 
^t in all acts of authority,) hastened to receive the envoy of 
their liberator. They found him just alighted from the 
I raven-coloured horse, which was slightly w flecked with 
L blood as well as foam, and still panted with the exertions 
|, of the evening ; though, answering to the caressing hand 
of his youthful rider, he arched his neck, shook his steel 
caparison, and snorted to announce his unabated mettle 
and unwearied lovt of combat. The young man's eagle 

• look bore the same token of unabated vigour, mii^gled 
■ with the signs of recent exertion. His helmet hanging at 

his saddle-bow, showed a gallant countenance, coloi^ired 
highly but not inflamed, which looked out from a ricfa^ 
profusion of short chestnut curls ; and although his armour 
was of a massive iacd simple form, h^ moved under it 
with such elasticity and ease, that it seemed a graceful 
attire, not a burthen or encumbrance. A furred mantle 
Had not sat on him with more easy grace than the l|eavy 
hauberk whk|^ complied with every gesture of his noble 
> dgMWOn Yefmis countenance was so juvenile, that only^the 
ly QVfJP flkr^p the upper lip announced decisively the ap- 
iaj9tll9l daogtr^«od. The females, who thronged into the . 
Tbfi N^HUins, ilMl envoy of their deliverers, <|puld 
foU^WQd ai:\d ilaughlerees of his beauty with blessings on 
iNkDyiQg p^iEitibr the victdhr middle^^aged dame, in partj[^ 
aiti'eiime^ from a 9inail mout tightness with which h( 

iped leg and ancle, and Wf 
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the cleanness of her coif, pressed close up to the youn|; 
squire, and, more forward than the rest, doubled the 
eritnson hue of his cheek, hy crj^ing aloud, that Our 
L.acly of the Garde Doloureuse had sent them news oi 
their redemption by an angel from the sanctuary ; — a 
speech which, although Father Aldrovand sUook his 
head,, was received by her companions with such geae- 
ral acclamation, as greatly embarrassed the young man's 
niodesty. 

" Peace, all of ye," said Wilkin Flammock — ^" know 
you no respects, you women, or have you never seen a 
young gentleman before, that you hang^n him like flies 
on a honey-comb ? Stand aback, I say, and let us hear 
in peace what are the commands of the noble Lord of 

Lacv." . "^ 

** These," said the young man, "I can only delivei' 
in the presence of the right noble demoiselle, Eveline 
Berenger, if I may be thought worthy of such honour." 

** That thou art, noble sir," said the same forward 
dame who had before expressed her admiration so ener- 
getically ; "I will upheld thee worthy of her presence, 
and whatever other grace a lady can do thee.'* 
, "Now hold thy tongue, with a wanion," said the 
monk ; while in the same breath the Fleming exclaijn*^ 
cd,. "Beware the cucking-stool. Dame Scan| o' Grace,'^' 
while he conducted the noble youth across' the court. 
. " Let my good horse be cared for," said the gentle- 
man, as he put the bridle in«o the hand of a meoiSl ; 
« and in doing so got rid of some part of his female reti- 
nue, who bttgan to pat and praise the horse as much as . 
l|hey h^d done the rider ; and some, in the enthusiasm 
of their joy, hardly abstained from kissing the stirrups 
and horse furniture. ^ 

But Dame Gillian was not so easily divg|i|d from 

^her owtr point as were some of her compainlk9« She 

continued to repeat the word, cudiing^tooJ^uW the Fle- 

%^* ming was out of hearing, and then became m.ore specific 

^-1 her objurgation. — ^^ And wljy cuckirife-stool, I prav, 

ir Wilkin Butterfirken? You are the man would stop 

I English mouth with a Flemish damask napkin, I 

trow ! Marry quep, my cousin the weaver ! A.vvOL HiVv-^ 

» jfee cucking'Stoolf I pray ? — ^becamse tny ^Qww^g^X^-^v.^ X*?. 

Vol. I. — 8 -^ 
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comely, and the young squire is a man of mettle, rever* 
^ ence to his be^rd that is to come yet ? Have we not eyes 

to see, and have we not a mouth and a tongue ?" 
' " In troth, Dame Gillian, they do you wrong who 
doubt it," said Eveline's nurse, who stood by ; " but, I 
IbprVthee, keep it shut now, were it but for woman- 
hood." * 

" How now, mannerly Mrs. Margery ?" replied the 
incorrigible Gillian ; ^^ Is your heart so high because 
you dandled our young lady on your knee fifteen yteara 
since ? — Let me tell you the cat will find its way to thi? 
cream, though it was brought up on an abbess's lap." 
' " Home, housewife— home," exclaimed herhusband| 
the old huntsman, who was weary of this public exhibi* 
tion of his domestic termagant — ^'^ hoi^e, or I will give 
you a taste of my dog-leash — Here are both the confes* 
sor and Wilkin Flammock wondering at youir impu- 
dence." 

** Indeed !" replied Gillian ; " and are not two fools 
enough for wonderment, that you must come with your 
grave pate to make up the number three ?" 

There was a general laugh ar the huntsman's ex- 
pense, under cover of which he prudently withdrew his 
Ipouse, without attempting ta continue the war of 
ovgues, in which she had shown such a decided supe- 
riority. 

This controversy, so light is the change in human 
spjfits, especially among the lower class, awakened 
bursts of idle mirth among beings who had so lately 
been in the jaws of danger, if not of absolut^despair. 
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CHAPTER X. 

They bore him bare-faced on his bier^ 

Six proper youths and tall, . i 

And many a tear bedeiv'd his grave 

Within yon ktrk-yard wall. 

The Friar of Orders Gray. 

While these matters took place in the castle-yard, 
the young squire, Damian Lacy, obtained the audience 
which he had requested of Eveline Berenger, who re- 
ceived him in the great hall of the castle, seated be- 
neath the dais, or canopy, and waited upon by Rose, 
and other female attendants ; of whom the first alone 
was permitted to use a tabouret, or small stool, in her 
presence, so strict were die Norman maidens of quality 
in maintaining their claims to high rank and observance. 

The youth was introduced by the confessor and Flam- 
tnock, as the spiritual character of the one, and the trust 
reposed by her late father in the other, authorised th#m 
to be present on the occasion. Eveline naturally blush- 
ed, as she advanced two steps to receive the handsome 
youthful envoy ; and her bashfulness seemed infectious^ 
for it was with some confusion that Damian went 
through the ceremony of saluting the hand which sh^ 
extended towards him in token of welcome. Eveline ^ 
was under the necessity of speaking first. 

" We advance as far as our limits will permit us/* 
she said, "to greet with our thanks the messenger who 
brings us tidings of safety. We speak— 'Unless we err 
— ^to the noble Damian of Lacy." . 

"To the humblest of your servants," answered Da- 
mian, falling with some difficulty into the tone of cour- 
tesy which his errand and character required, " who 
approaches you on behalf of his noble uncle, Hugo de 
Lacy, Constable of Chester/' 

" Will not our noble deliverer in person honour with 
his presence the poor dwelling which he has saved ?^' 

" My noble kinsman," answeteA '0^\3Kv^\ji.4 ^^ \^ \nsss« 
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God's soldier, and bound by ^ vow not to come beneath 
a Toof until he embark for the Holy.-Land. But by my. 
voice he congratulates you on the defeat of your sa- 
vage enemies, and sends you these tokens that the com- 
rade and friend of your noble father. hath not left his la- 
mentable death many hours unavenged." Sosaying^he 
drew forth and laid before Eveline the golcl bracelets, 
and the Eudorchawg, or chain of linked gold, which 
had distinguished the rank of the Welch Prince. 

" Gvvenwyn hath then fallen ?" said Eveline, a natu- 
ral shudder combatting with the feelings of gratified 
vengeance, as she beheld that the trophies were speck- 
ed with blood, — " The slayer of my father is no more V* 

'^ My kinsman's lance transfixed the Briton as he en- 
deavoured to rally his flying people — he died grimly on 
the weapon *which had passed more than a fath^ni 
through his body, and exerted his last strength in a ftt- 
rious'but ineflectual blow with his mace." * 

*' Heaven is just," said Eveline; " may his sins be 
forgiven to the man of blopd, since he hath fallen by a 
death so bloody ! — One question I would ask you, no- 
ble sir. My father's remains — " She paused, unable to 
pi^oceed. 

" An hour will place them at your disposal, most ho- 
noured lady," replied the squire, in a tone of sympa- 
thy which the sorrows of so young and so fair an or-^ 
^han called irresistibly forth. " Such preparations as 
time admitted were making even when I left the hostj 
■ to transport what was mortal of the noble Berenger 
from the field on which we found him, amid a monu- 
ment of slain which his own sword had raised. My 
kinsman's vow will not' allow him to pass your plfcrt- 
GuUis ; but, with your permission, I will represent him, , 
if such be your pleasure, at these honoured obsequies, 
having charge to that effect." 

" My brave and noble father," said Eveline, making 
an effort to restrain her tears, /'will be best mourned 
by the noble and the brave." She would haye continu- 
ed, but her voice failed her, and she was obliged to 
withdraw abruptly, in order to give vent to her sorrow^ 
and prepare for the funeral rites Vjrith such ceremony as 
circumstances should permit* Damvau bowed to the de- 
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parting mourner as reverently as he would have done 
to a divinity, and taking hit horse, returned to his un- 
cle's hoet, which had encamped hastily on the recent 
field of battle. 

The sun was now high, and the whole plain presented 
the appearance of a bustle, equally different from the 
solitude of the early morning, and from the roar and 
fury of the subsequent engagement. The news of Hugo 
de Lacy's victory every where spread abroad with all 
the alacrity of triumph, and had induced many of the 
inhabitants of the country, who had fled before tjie fury 
of the Wolf of Plinlimmon, to return to their desolate 
habitations. Numbers also of the loose and profit gate - 
characters which abound in a country subject to the • 
frequent changes of war, had flockdd thither in quest ^ 
of spoil, or to gratify a spirit of restless curiosity* The 
Jew and the Lombard, despising danger where there 
was a chance of gain, might be already seen bartering 
liquors and wares with the victorious men-at-arms, for 
the blood-stained ornamejits of gold lately worn by the 
defeated British. Others acted as brokers betwixt the * 
Welch captives and their captors ; and where they could 
trust the means and good faith of the former, sometim^ 
became bound for, or even advanced in ready money, 
the sums necessary for their ransom ; whilst a more 
numerous class became themselves the purchasers of 
those prisoners who had no immediate means of set* 
tling with their conquerors. 

That the mon^y thus acquired might not long en- 
cumber the soldier, or blunt his ardour for further en- 
terprize, the usual means of dissipating military spoils 
were already at hand. Courtezans, miihes, jugglers, 
'Tninstrels, and tale-tellers of every description, had ac- 
companied the night march ; and, secure in the milita- 
ry reputation of the celebrated De Lacy, had rested!^ 
fearlessly at some little distance until the battle was 
fought and won. These now approached in many a joyr 
ous group^o congratulate the victors. Close to the par* 
ties which they formed for the dance, the song, or the tale, 
upon< the yet bloody field, the coun^'yincn^ summoned 
in for the purpose, were opening large trenches for de- 
poaitiag the dead— leeches w«t^ »^xi \«.^l!vsv^ ^^^ 
* 8* * I 
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wounded — ^priests and monks confessing those in ex^ 
tremity— ^soldiers transporting from the field the bodies 
of the more honoured among the slain— peasants mourn- 
ing over their trampled crops and plundered habitations 
— and widows and orphans searching for the bodies of 
husbands and parents, amid the promis(;uous carnage 
of two coipbats. Thus woe mingled her wildest notes 
with those of jubilee and baj:chanal triumph, and the 
plain of the Garde Doloureuse formed a singular par- 
rallel to the varied maze of human life, where joy and 
^vgrief are so strangely mingled, and where the confines 
of mirth and pleasure ofteh border i;^n those of sorro,w. 
and of death. 

.fi About noon these various noises were at once silenc* 
td<, and the attention alike of those who rejoiced or who 
mourned %*as arrested by the loud and mournful sound 
\ of six trumpets, which, uplifting and 4initing their thril- 
F ling tones in a wild and melancholy death-note, appriz- 
\ ed all, that the mournful obsequies of the valiant Ray- 
\ mond Berengcr were about to commence. From a tenty 
f ♦ which had been hastily pitched for the immediate re- 
r ception of the body, twelve black monks, the inhabitants 
\ 0^ a neighbouring convent, began to file out in pairs^ 
^ headed by their abbot, who bore a large cross, and 
thundered forth the sublime notes of tlfe Catholic Mise* 
f rerc 7»e, Dom'tne, Then came a chosen body of men-at- 
arms, trailing their lances, with their points reversed 
^d pointed to the earth j and after them the body of 
ine valiant Berenger, wrapped in Ms own knightly 
* banner, which regained from the hands of the Welch, 
now served its noble owner instead of a funereal pall. 
The most valiant knights of the Constable's household, 
(for, like other great nobles of that period, he had form- 
ed it upon a scale which approached to that of royalty,) 
walked as mourners- and supporters of the corpse, which 
was borne upon lances; and the Constable of Chester him- 
self, alortfe and fully armed, excepting the head, follow- 
ed as chi^f mouarner* A chosen body of sqiiires, men- 
at-arms, and pages of noble descent, brought up the 
rear of the procession ; lyhile their nakers and trumpets 
echoed back, from time to time, the melancholy song of 
. zAe jnonksy by replying ia a uot« ^B iMgaWvoxja ^^ t&eit 
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The course of pleasure was arrested, and even that 
of sorrow was for a moment turned from her own griefs, 
to witness the last honours bestowed on him, who had . 
been in life the father and guardian of his people. 

The mournful procession traversed slowly the plain 
whicb^had been within a few hours the scene of such 
varied events ; and, pausing before the outer gate of 
the barricades of the castle, invited, by a prolonged and 
solemn flourish, the fortress to receive the remains of 
its late gallant defender. The melancholy summons 
was answered by the warder's horn— the draw-bridge 
sunk — ^the portcullis rose— -and Father Aldrovand ap- 
peared in the middle of the gateway, arrayed in his 
sacerdotal habit, whilst a little way behind him stood 
the orphaned damsel, in such weeds of mourning as 
time admitted, supported by her attendant Hose, and.^ 
followed by the females of the household. 

The Constable of Chester paused upon the threshold 
of the outer gate, and, pointing to the cross signed in 
white cloth upon his left shoulder, with a lowly reve- 
rence resigned to his nephew, Da'mian, the task of 
attending the remains of Raymond Berenger to the 
chapel within the castle. The soldiers of Hugo de 
I^acy, most of whom were bound by the same vow with 
himself, also halted without the castle gate, and remain- 
ed under arms, while the death-peal of thfe chapel 
bell announced from within the progress of the pro- 
cession. 

It winded on dirough those narrow entrances, which 
were skilfully contrived to interrupt the progress of*an 
enemy, even should he' succeed in forcing the out^r 
gaite, and arrived at length in the great court-yard, 
where most of the inhabitants of the fortress, and those 
who, under recent circumstances, had taken refuge 
there, were diawn up, in order to look for the last time 
on their departed lord. Among these were mingled 9, 
few of the motley crowd from without, whom ouriosity, 
or the expectation of a dole, had brought to the castle 
gate, and urtio, b;^ one argument or other, bad obtained 
from the wardeilt permission to enter the interior. 

The body w%|^ here set down before the door of the 
ch^ptHf the racient Gothiie|^rotit ol ^VCvOcw i^rcM^ ^sofc 
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side of the court-jarcK until certain prayers were recit- 
ed by tbe priests, in which the crowd around were sup- 
posed to join with becoming reyerence. 

It was during this interval, that a man, whose peaked 
beard, embroidered girdle, and high*crowned hat of 
grey felt, gave him the air of a Lombard meichant, 
addressed iilargery, the^urse of Eveline; in a whisper- 
ing tone, and with a foreign accent.— ^^ I am a travelling 
merchant, good sister, and am come hither in quest of gain 
-—can you tell me whether I can have any custom in 
this castle \ 

^^ You are come at an evil time. Sir Stranger^— you 
may yourself see that this is a i^ace for mourning, and 
not for merchandize." 

**Yet mourning times have their own commerce," 
said the^tranger, approaching still closer to the side of 
^ Margery, and lowering his voice to a tone yet more 
confidential. ^^I have sable scarfs of Persian silk— 
bla^k bugles, in which a princess might mourn for a 
deceased monarch— Cyprus, such as the east hath sel- 
dom sent forth — ^black cloth for mourning hangings^-* 
all that may express sorrow and reverence in fashion 
and attire ; and I know how to be grateful to those who 
help me to custom. Come, bethink you, good dame — 
such things must be had — I will sell as good ware and 
as cheap as another, and a kirtle to yourself, or, at your 
pleasure, a purse with five florins, shall be the meed*of^ 
-. your kindness." 
* ** I prithee peace, friend,''* said Mar^jery, " and choose 
a better time for vaunting your wares^ — you neglect both 
pta9e and season ; and if you be further importunate, I 
^^^jpius4; speak to those who wifl show you the outward s'l^e 
^f the cas.tl€^ gate. I marvel the warders would admit 
pedlars upon a day such as this— they would drive a 
gaihful bargain by the bed-side of their mother, were 
fhe dying, I trow." So saying, she turned scornfully, 
from him. 

While thus angrily rejected <H| the ;^ne side, the 

merchant felt his cloak receive aa^ intelligent twit;ch 

upon the other, and looking |iroui|d4ii|on t()e signal, he 

B9kw a dame, ^hose bladk kerphief w|| a0eetedly dis- 

posed, so as to give an app|gpptxct oi ftoV^issAity t;Q% set 
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of light laughing features, which mutt have been cap* 
tivating'whea young, since they retained so nfany good 
points when at least forty years must have passed over 
them. She wiuked to the merchant, touching at the 
same time her under lip with her forefinger, to announce 
the propriety of silence and secrecy; then gliding from 
the crowd, retreated to a small recess form<^ by a pro- 
jecting buttress of the chapel, as if tp avoid the pressure 
likely to take place at the moment when the bier should 
be lifted. The merchant failed not to f(^llow her ex- 
ample, and was soon by her side, when she did not give 
him the trouble of Opening his afiairs, but commenced 
the conversation herself. /^ I have heard what you said 
to our Dame Margery — Mannerly Margery, as I call 
her^-^heard as much at least as led me to ^uess the rest, 
for I have got an eye in my head, I promise )»u.'' 

^^ A pair of them, my pretty dame, and as oright as 
drops of dew in a May morning." 

^^ Oh, you say so, because I have been weeping," said 
the scarlet-hosed Gillian, for it was even herself who 
spoke; ^^anld to be sure, I have good cause, for our 
lord was always my very good lord, and would some- 
times chuck me under the chin, and call iNr buxom 
Gillian of Croydon-*^not that the good gentleman was 
ever uncivil, for he would thrust a silver twopennies 
into my hand at the same time* — Oh! the frie«d that I 
have lost! — And I have had anger on his account too— 
I have seen okl Raoul as sour as vinegar, and {it for no 
place but the kennel for a whole day about it ; but, as I 
said to him, it was not for the like of me to be affrc^t- 
ing our master, and a great jbaron, about a chuck under 
the chin, or a kiss, or such like." 

^* No wonder you are so sorry for so Vind a inaster, 
dame," said the merchant. 

" No wonder indeed," replied the dame with a sigh ; 
** and then what is to become of u%?—- It is like my yoUng 
mistress will go to her aunt— or she will marry one of 
these Lacy's that they talk sq much of — or, at any rate, 
she will leave the castle ; and it's like old Rabul and I. 
will be turned ^.gra^s with the lord's old chargers. 
The Lord knows, they may as well hang him up with 
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the old hounds, for he is both footless and fangless, and 
fit for nothing on earth that I know of." 

^* Your young mistress is that lady in the mourning- 
ioftantle," said the merchant, *^ who so nearly sunk down 
upon the body just now?'' 

^^ In good troth is she, sir— and much cause she has 
. to sink dawn. I am sure she will be to seek for such 
another feither." 

^^ I see you are a most discerning woman, gossip 
Gillian," answered the merchant; ^^and yonder youth 
that supported her is her bridegrcjom ?" 

^^ Much need she has for some one to support her," 
said' Gillian ; ^^ and so have I J^r that matter, for what 
can poor old rusty Raoul do?'^ 

^ But as to your young lady's marriage ?" said the 
merchant. *■ 

** No one knows more, than that such a thing was in 
treaty between our late lord and the great Constable of 
Chester, that came to-day but just in time to prevent the 
Welch from cutting all our throats, and doing the Lord 
knoweth what miscnief beside«-^But there is a marriage 
talked of, that is certain— -and most folks think it must 
be for lUis smooth-cheeked boy Damian, as they call 
him; for though the Constable ha% gotten a beard, it iii 
something too grizzled for a bride-groom's chin— Be- 
sides, he goes to the Holy Wars— fittest place for all 
' elderly warriofs — I wish he would take Raoul with him. 
^, —But what is all this to what you were saying about 
your mourning wares evten now ?— It is a sad truth, 
that my poor lord is. gone — But what then ?— Well-a- 
day, you know the good old saw,— 

Cloth must we wear. 
Eat beef and druik beer. 
Though the dead go to bier. 

And for your ftierchgndizing, I am as like to help you 
with my good word as Mannerly Margery, providing 
you bid fair for it; since, if the lady loves me not so 
4 much, I i;an turn the steward round my finger." 
^ " Take this in part of your b^|^aj||| pretty Mrs. Gil- 
lian/' said the merchant; " and when my wains come 

. *- 
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tip, I will consider you amply^ if I get good sale by 
! your favourable report.*— But how shall I get into the 
castle^again ? for I wouM wish to consult you, being a 
sensible woman, before I come in with my luggage.'' 

** Why," answered the complaisant dame, " if our 
English be on guard, you have only to ask for Gillian, 
and they will open the wicket to any single mam at odce ; 
for we English stick all together, wipre it but to spite 
the Normans ; — ^but if a Norman be on duty, you must 
ask for old Raoul, sind say you come to speak of dogs 
and hawks for sale, and I warrant you copie to speech 
of me that way. If the sentinel be a Fleming, you have 
but to say you are a merchant, and he will let ^ou in 
for the love of trade." 

The merchant repeated his thankful acknowledgment, 
glided from her side, and mixed among the spectatorst 
leaving her to congratulate herself on having gaineit a 
brace of florins by the indulgence of her natural taScative 
humour; for \«hich, on other occasions, she had some* 
times paid dearly. 

The ceasing of the heavy toll of the castle bell now 
ga^e intimation that the noble Raymond Berenger had 
been laid in the vault with his fathers. That part of the 
fttneral attendants who had come from the host of De 
Lacy, now pro|:eeded to thecai^de hail, where they par- 
took, but with temperanpe, of some refreshments, which 
were offered as a dpdtn-meal; and presently after left 
the castle, headed by young Damian, in the same slow 
and melancholy form in which they had entered. The 
monks remained w|thin the castle to sing repeated ser- 
vices for the soul of the deceased, and of his faithful 
men-at-arms who had fallen around him, and who had 
been so much mangled during, and after, the contest 
with the Welch, that it was scarce possible to know one 
' individual from^another, otherwise the body of Dennis 
^Morolt would have obtained, as his faith well deserved, 
.|^ihe honours of a sepfirate funeral. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



-The funeral baked meats 



Did cdldly furnish forth the marriage table. 

Jfdmlti. 

TpE religious rites which followed the funeral of 
Raymond Berenger endured without interruption for 
the period of six days ; during which, alms were dis- 
tributeckto the poor, stnd relief administered, at the ex- 
pense of the Lady Eveline, to all those who had suffer- 
ed by the late inroad. Death-meals, as they were term- 
ed, were also spread in honotir of the deceased ; btit 
the 4ady herself, slnd most of her attendants, observed 
a stern course of vigil discipline and fasts, which ap- 

' peared to the Normans a more decoroustnanner of tes- 
tifying their respect for the dead, than the Saxon and 
Flemish custom of banquetting and drinking inordi- 
nately upon such occasions. 

Meanwhile, the Constable De Lacy retained a large 

. body of his men encamped under the walls of the Gard^ 
Doloureuse, for prbtection against some new irruption 
of the Welch, while with the re«t he took advantage of 
his victory, and struck terror into the British by many 
well-conducted forays, (narked with ravages scarcely 
less hurtful than their own. Among the enemy, the 
evils of discord were added to those»of defeat and in^ 
vasipn ; for two distant relations of Gwenwyn contend- 
ed for the throne he had lately occupied, and on 
this, as 'on many other occasions, the Britons suffered 
al much from internal dissension as from the sWord of 
the Normans. A worse politician, and a less celebra 
ed soldier, than the sagacious and successful De £ac 
could aot have failed, under such circumstances, to ne 
gotiate an advantageous fjieace, which, while it depriv- 
ed Powis of a part of its frontier, and the comn^kpd of 
some important passes, in which it was the Constaole's 

purpose to build castles, rendered ih^ ^^^^^ Dolour- 

^use more secure than fjjrmeTly^ from «% ^w^^cvx "ax- 
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tack on the part of their fiery and restless neighbours. 
De Lacy'a care also went to re-establtshing those sct- 
tler^s who had fled from their possessions, and putting 
the whole lordship, which now descended upon an un* 
protected female, into a state of defence, as perfect as 
its situation on a hostile frontier could possibly permit* 

Whilst thus anxiously provident in the affairs of the 
orphan of the Garde Doloureuse, De Lacy, during the 
space we have mentioned, sought not to disturb her 
filial grief by any personal intercourse. His nephew, 
indeed, was dispatched by times every morning to lay be- 
fore her his uncle^s devoirs^ in the high-flown language 
of the day, and acquaint her with the st^ps which he ^ 
had taken in her affairs. As a meed due to his uncle's 
high services, Damian was always admitted to see Eve- 
line on such occasions, and returned charged with her 
grateful thanks, and her implicit acquiescence in what- ^i 
ever the Constable proposed fun* her consideration. 

But when the days of rigid mournhig were elapsed, 
the young De Lacy stated, on the part of his kinsman, 
that his treaty with the Welch being concluded, and- 
all things in the district arranged as well as circum- 
stances would permit, the Constable of Chester now 
proposed to return into his own territory, in oMer to 
resume his instant preparations for the Holy-Land, 
which the duty of chastising her enemies had fer pome 
days interrupted. 

" And will not the noble Constable, before he departs 
from this place,'' said Eveline, with aburst of gratitude 
which the occasion well merited, ** receive the personal 
thanks of her, that was ready to perish when he sq va- 
liantly came to her aid ?'' » 

*^ It was even on that point that I was commissioned 
to spe?ik," replied Damian; "but my^^noble kinsman 
feels diflident'to propose to you that which he most 
earnestly desires — the privilege, of speaking to your 
own ear certain matters of high import, and with which . 
he judges it fit to intrust no third partv*'* 

^* Surely," said the marden, blushing, "there can be 
nought beyond the bounds of maidenhood in my seeing 
nthe noble Constable whenever such is his pleasure." 

" But hJ5 vow," replied Datnian, ^'^ bVtvd^^ w^ VvjNKwsasv 

Voifj, J. — 9 ^r 
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|K)A to come beneath a roof uattl he sets sail for Pales- 
tine; and in order to meet him, you must grace him so 
&kr as to visit his ,|>avilion ; — a condescension which, as 
a knight and Nolrman noble, he can scarcely ask of a 
damsel of high degree." 

^^ A^d is that all r' said Eveline, who, educated in a 
remote situation, was a stranger to some of the nice 
points of etiquette whiefa the damsels of the ttm^ obH 
served in keeping their state towards the oth^r sex.^ 
** ShaU I not," she said, " go to render my thanks to 
my deliverer, since he cannot come hither to receive 
them? Tell the noble Hugo de Lacy, that, next to m^ 
gratitude to Heafvn, it is due to him, and to his brave 

^companions in arnvs. I will come to his tent as to a 
holy shrine ; and, could such homage please him, I 
would (Some barefooted, were the ^-oad strewed with 
fiints and with thorns." 

^\My uncle will be equally honoured and delighted 
with WW resolve," said.Dami»i ; but it will be his 
study to save you all unnecessary trouble, and with that 
view, a pavilio*n shall be instantly planted before your 
castle-gate^ wfiich, if it please you to grace it with your 
presence, may be the place for the desired interviews" 
EveUne readily acquiesced in what was proposed, as 
the expedient agreeable to the Constable, and recom- 
mended by Damian ; but, in the simplicity of her heart, 
she saw no good reason why, under the. guardianship of 
the^latter, she should not instantly, and without further 
form, have traversed the little familiar plain on which, 
when a child, she used to chase butterflies and gajther 
king's cups, and where of late she was wont to exercise' 
her paJfrey, being the only space, and that of small ex- 
Ifettt, whi«h separated her from the camp of the Con- 
stable. . 

The youthful emissary, with whose presence she had 
BOW become familiar, retired to acquaint his kinsmari 

. and lord with the success of his cQinmission, and Eve- 
line experienced the first sensation of anxiety upon her 
own account which had agitated her bosom, sij^e the 
defe^ and death of Gwcnwyn gave her permission to 
r'/edicaie her thoughts exclusively to*^grief, for the loss 

HrJu'ch she^ had sustained in the person oC \\ex tioble fa- 
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thef. But now, when that grief, thoug^h not satiated, 
was blunted by Solitary induigente-^ndw ttiat she was 
to appear before the person of whose fame she bad heard 
so much, of whose powerful protection she had received 
such recent proofs, her mind insensibly turned upon the 
nature and consequences of that important interview. 
She had seen Hugo de Lacy, indeed, at the great touma-* 
ment at Chester, where his vaiour and skill were the 
theme of every tongue, and she had received the homage 
which he rendered her beauty when he assigned to her 
the prize, with all the gay flutterings of youthful vanity $ 
but of his person and figure she had no distinct idea, 
excepting that be was a middle*sized man, dressed in 
peculiarly rich armour, and that the countenance which 
looked out from under the shade of his raised visor, 
seemed to her juvenile estimate very nearly as <^d as 
that of her father. This person, of whom she had such 
slight recollection, had been the chosen instrument em- 
ployed by her tutelar protectress in rescuing her from 
Ci^piivity, and in aven^ng the loss of a father, and she 
was bound by her vow to consider him as the arbiter of 
her iate, if indeed he should deem it worth his while to 
become so« Sht wearied her memory with vain eSbrta 
to recollect so much of his featnres as might give her 
'some means of guessing at his disposition, and her judg* 
aaent toiled in conjecturing wAiat line of conduct he was 
likely to pursue towards her. 

The great Baron himself seemed to attach to their 
meeting a degree of consequence, which was intimated 
by the> formal preparations which he made for it. Eve* 
line had imagined that- he might have ridden to the 
gate of the castle in five minutes, and that, if a pavilion 
t^ere actually necessary to the decorum of their inter- ' 
view, a tent could have been transferred from his leaguer 
to the castle-gate, and pitched there in ten jninutes more. 
But it was plain that the Constable considered much 
more form and ceremony as essential to their meeting, 
for in about half an hour after Damian de Lacy had left 
the castle, not fewer than twenty soldiers and artificers, 
under the direction of a pursuivant, whose tabard was 
decorated with the armorial bearings of the house of 
Lacy, were employed in erecting \^fox^ ^^ ^^fc oS.^^ 
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Gartle Doloureuse one of those splendid pavilions^ which 
were employed at tournaments and other occasions of 
public state. It was of purple silk, valanced with gold 
embroidery, having the cords of the same rich materials. 
The door-way was formed by six lances, the staves of 
which were plated with silver, and the blades composed 
of the same precious metal. These were pitched into 
the ground by couples, and crossed at the top, so as to 
form a sort of succession of arches, which were covered 
by drapery of sea-green silk, forming a pleasing contrast 
with the purple and gold. 

The interior of the tent was declared by Dame Gilliah 
and others, whose curiosity induced them to visit it, to 
be of a splendour agreeing with the outside. There 
were oriental carpets, and there were tapestries of Ghent 
and Bruges mingled in gay profusion, while the top of 
the pavilion, covered with sky-blue silk, was arranged 
so as to resemble the firmament, and richly studded 
with a sun, moon, and stars, composed of solid silver* 
This celebrated pavilion had been made for the use of 
the celebrated* William of Ypres^ who acquired such 
great wealth as general of the mercenaries of King 
Stephen, and was by him created Earl of Albemarle ; 
but the chance of war had assigned it to de Lacy, after 
one of tfie dreadful engagenients, so many of which oc-' 
cutred during the civil \iiirs betwixt Stephen and the 
Empress Maude, or Matilda. The Constable had never 
before been known to use it, for although wealthy and 
powerful, Hugo de Lacy was, on most occasions, plain 
and unostentatious ; which, to those that kneir him, 
made his present conduct seem the more remarkable. 
At the hour of noon he arrived, nobly mounted, at the 
gate of the castle, and, drawing up a small body dP 
servants, pages, and equerries who attended him, in 
their richest Ijveries, placed himself at their head, and ^ 
directed his nephew to intimate to the Lady of the 
Garde Deloureuse, that the humblest of her servants 
awaited the honour of her presence at the castFe-gate. 

Among the spectators who witnessed his arrival, 

there were many who thought that some part of the 

state and splendour, attached to his pavilion, an^i his 

retmue, bud beep belter applied to sn fon\thc person 
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of the Constable himself, as his attire was simple even 
to meanness, and his person by no means of such dis:^ 
tinguished bearing as might altogether dispense with 
the advantages of dress and ornament. The opinion 
became yet more prevalent, when he descended from 
horse-back, until which time his masterly management 
of the noble animal he bestrode, gave a dignity to his per- 
son and figure, which he lost upon dismounting from his 
steel saddle. In height the celebrated Constable scarce 
attained the middle size, and his limbs, though strong- 
ly built and well knit, were deficient in gr^ce and ease 
of movement. His legs were slightly curved outwards, 
which gave him advantage as a horseman, but showed 
unfavourably when he was upon foot. He halted, 
though very slightly, in consequence of one of his legs 
having been broken by the fall of a charger, and inarti- 
ficially set by an inexperienced surgeon. This, also, 
was a blemish in his deportment; and though his broad 
shoulders, sinewy arms, and expanded chest, betokened 
the strength which he often displayed, it was strength 
of a clumsy and ungraceful character. His language 
and gestures were those of one seldom used to con- 
verse with equals, more seldom still with superiors ; 
sho^t, abrupt, and decisive, almost to the verge of stern- 
'^ness. In the judgment of those who were habitually 
acquainted with the Constable, there was both digni^ 
and« kindness in his keen eye and expanded brow ; but 
such as saw him for the first time judged less favour- 
ably, and pretended to discover a harsh and passionate 
expression, although they allowed his countenance to 
have, on the whole, a bold and martial character. His , 
age was in reality not more than five and forty, but the 
•fiitigues of war and of climate had added in appearance 
ten years to that period of time. By far the plainest 
dressed man of his train, he wore only a short Norman ' 
mantle, over the close dress of shamoy-leather, which, 
almost always covered by his armour, was in some 
places slightly soiled by its pressure. A lirown hat, in 
which he wore a sprig of rosemary in memory of his 
vow, served for his head-gear-— his good sword and 
dagger hung at a belt made of sealskin. 
Thus accoutred, and at the head of 9l ^vXXjtxvtL^^aDk^ 

9* 
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gilded band of retainers, who watched his lightest 
^lancei the Constable of Chester awaited the arrival of 
the Lady Eveline Berenger, at the gate of her castle of 
Garde Doloureuse. 

The trumpets from within announced her presence-— 
the bridge fell, and led by Damian de Lacy in his gayest 
habit, and followed by her train of femmlea, and menial 
or vassal attendants, she came forth in her loveliness 
from under the massive and antique portal of her pa- 
ternal fortress. She was dressed without ornaments of 
any kind, and in deep mourning weeds, as beat befitted 
her recent loss ; forming, in this respect, a strong con- 
trast with the rich attire of her conductor, whose cost- 
ly dress gkamed with jewels and embroidery, while 
tneiii' age and personal beauty made them in every oth«r 
respect the fair counterpart of each other ; a circum- 
stance which probably gav€ rise to the delighted mur- 
mur and buzz which passed through tbe bystanders on 
their appearance, and which only respect for the deep 
mourning of Eveline prevented -from breakisg out into 
shouts of aipplause. 

The instant that the fair foot of Eveline had made a 
step beyond the palisades which formed the outward 
barrier of the castle, the Constable de Lacy stem>ed 
ibrwar4 t!o meet her, and betiding his right knee to the- 
earth, 'craved pardon for the discourtesy which his vow 
had imposed on him, while he expressed his sense of 
the honour with which she now graced him, as one for 
which his life, devoted to her service, would be an in- 
adequate acknowledgment. 

The action and speech, though both in consistence 
with the romantic gallantry of the times, embarrassed 
Eveline ; and the rather that this bomage was so pub- 
licly rendered. She entreated the Constable to stand uf^ 
and not to add to the confusion of one who .was already 
sufficiently at a loss how to acquit herself of the heavy 
debt of gratitude which she owed him. The Constabks 
arose accordingly, after saluting her hand, which she 
extended to him, and prayed her, since she was so far 
condescending, to deign to enter the poor hut he had 
prepared for her shelter, and to. grant him the honour 
of the audwace he had soUcited. £veliiie,| withoilt fur- 
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ther answer than a bow, yielded him her hand, and de- 
siring the rest of her train to remain where they werq^^ 
commanded the attendance of Rose Flammock. 

^^ Lady,^' said the Constable, ^* the matters of which I 
am compelled thus hastily to speak, are of a nature the 
most private." 

'* This maiden," replied Eveline, *' is my bower-wo- 
man, and acquainted with my most inward thoughts ; I 
beseech you to permit her presence at our conference." 
^^ It were better otherwise," said Hugode Lacy, with 
some embarrassment ; ^* but your pleasure shall be 
obeyed.'^ 

Healed the Lady Eveline into the terit, and entreated 
her to be seated on a large pile of cushions, covered 
with rich Venetian silk. Rose placed herself behind 
her mistress, half kneeling upon the same cushions, and 
watched the motions of the all^ccomplished soldier and 
autesman, whom the voice of fame landed so loudly ; 
enjoying his embarrassment as a triumph of her sex, 
and scarcely of opinion ihat his shamoy doublet and 
square fprm accorded with the splendour of the scene, 
or the almost ao|^Ucal beauty ox Ev^ine^ the other ac- 
tor thereon. 

'^ Lady," said the Constable, after some hesitation, 
^' I would willingty ssiy what it is my lot to tell you, in 
such terms as ladies love to listen to, and which surely 
your exceileht beau^ more especially deserves ; but I 
have been too long trained in camps and councils to ex- 
press my meaning otherwise than simply and plainly." 
^^ I shall the more easily understand you, my lord," 
said Eveline, trem^bling, thot^gh she sparce knew why. 

*'^ My s|;ory, then, must be a bluni one. Something' 
/ there passed between your honoumble father and miy^ 
3elf, touching an union of our bouaes." He paused, as 
if he wished or expected Eveline to say scMne thing, but 
as she was silent, he proceeded. ^*'l would to God, that 
as he was at the beginning of this treaty, it bad pjeased 
Heaven he should haye conduoted And concluded iiwi<th 
his usual wisdom ; but what remedy i^-^he has gone the 
path which we must all u-ead." 

" Your lordship," said Eveline, "has nobly avenged 
the dea.th .of your poble Jgciend*'' 
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I have but done my devoir, lady, as a gbod knight, 

defence of an endangered maiden — a Lord Marcher 
ii protection of the frontier — and a friend in avenging 
his friend. But to the point. — Our long and noble line 
draws near to a close. Of my remote kinsman, Randal 
Lacy, I will not speak ; for in him I see nothing that is 
good or hopeful, nor have we been at one for many 
years. My nephew, Damian, gives hopeful promise to be 
a worth}' branch of our ^ancient tree — but he is scarce 
twentyyears old, and hath a long career of adventure 
s^d peril to encounter, ere he can honourably propose 
to himself the duties of domestic privacy or matrimo- 
nial engagements. His mother also is £nglish, some 
iabatement perhaps in the escutcheon of his arms ; yet, 
had ten years more passed over him with the honours 
of chivalry, I should have proposed Damian de Lacy 
for the happiness to which I at present myself aspire." 
♦ " Yoti — you, my lord ! — it is impossible f" — said Eve- 
line, endeavouring at the same time to suppress all that 
could be offensive in the surprise which she could not 
help exhibiting. 

" I do not wonder," replied th^. Constable, calmly,-— 
for, the ice being now broken, hit' resumed the natural 
steadiness of his manner and characte;r, — ^^ that you ex- 
press surprise at thia daring proposal. I have not, per- 
naps the form that pleases a lady's eye, and I have for- 
gotten,— that is, if I ever knew them, — the terms and 
phrases which please a lady's ear ; but, noble Eveline, 
the lady of Hugh de Lacy will be one of the foremost 
among the matronage of England." 

^^ It will the better become the individual to whom so 
high a dignity is offered," said f^veline, ^^to consider 
how far she is capable of discharging its duties." 

" Of that I fear nothing," said De Lacy. " She who 
hath been so excellent a daughter, cannot be less esti- 
mable in evenr other relation in life." 

^* I do not nnd that confidence in myself," replied the 
embarrassed maiden, ^^ my lord, with which you are so 
willing to load me-— and 1 — forgive me — must crave time 
for other inquiries, as well as those which respect my* 
self." , 

*_^YQUr fsLtheryXLohlt lady, had this uuioa warmly at 
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heart* This scroll, signed with his own hand, will show 
it.'' He bent his knee as he gave the paper. ** Thi| 
wife of De Lacy will have, as the daughter of Raymond 
Berenger merits, the rank of a princess ; his widow, the ' 
dowery of a queen." 

^^ Mock me not with your knee, my lord, while you 
plead to me the paternal commands, which, joined to 
other circumstances— — " She paused, and sighed 
deeply— ^^* leave me, perhaps, but little room for free 
wiU!" ^ 

Emboldened by this answer, De Lacy, who had hi- 
therto remained on his knee, rose^ently, and assuming 
a seat beside the Lady Eveline, continued to press hia 
suit,— -not indeed in the language of passion, but of a 

E Iain-spoken man, ekgerly urging a proposal on which 
is happiness depended. The vision of the tniraculous 
image was, it may be supposed^ uppermost in the mind 
of Eveline, who, tied down by the solemn vow she had * 
made on that occasion, felt herself constrained to return 
evasive ansirers, where she might perhaps have given 
a direct negative, had her own wishes alone been to det- 
cide her reply. 

" You eannot," she said, " expect from me, my lord^ 
in this, my so recfwt orphan state, that I should come 
to a speedy determination upon an affair of such deep 
importance. Give me leisure of your nobleness for 
consideration with myself—- for consultation with my 
friends." 

" Alas! fair Eveline," said the Baron, *' do not be 

offended at my urgency. I cannot long delay setting 

forward on a distant and perilous expeditiooi ; send the 

short time left me for soliciting your favour must be an 

*apology for my importunity." 

" And is it in these circumstances, noble De Lacy, 
that you would encumber yourself with family ties ?" 

" I am God's soldier,*' said the Constable, " and He 
in whose cause I fight in Palestine, will defend my wife 

in England." . <? 

*' Hear thfen my present answer, my lord," said Eve- 
line Berenger, rising from her seat. ^ To-morrow I pro- 
ceed to the Benedictine nunnery at Gloucester, where 
resides my honoured father's aUleT^^Vv^ v^ ^^^B>^"^'^ ^^^ 
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that reverend hoit»e. To her guidance I will commit 
myself io this matter." # 

" A fiiir and maidenly resolutioi^ answered De ^ 
LacVi who seemed) on his part, ratmr glad that the 
conference was abridged, " and, as I trust, not altoge«* 
ther unfavourable to the suit of your humble suppliant, 
since the ^ood Lady Ablaess hath been long my ho- 
noured friend.*' He then turned to Rose, who was 
about to attend her lady>^" Pretty maiden," he said, 
oiTering a chain of gokL^* let this carcanet encircle ihy 
neck, and buy thy MMFwill." 

^' My good will dRpot be purchased, my lord," said 
Rose, puttinig back the gift which be proffered. 

^ Ypur fair word, then," said die Constable, «gain 
pressing it upon her. 

^^ Fair words are easily bought," said Rose, still re-* 
jecting the chain, ^' but diey arc seldom- worth the pUr- 
» chase money." 

'^ Oo you scorn my proffer, damseH" said De Lacyi 
" it has graced the neck of a Norman count." - 

^^ Give it to a Norman countess dien, my lord," said 
the damsel; '^ I am plain Rose Flfirhmock, the weaver's 
daughter. I keep ray good word to go with my good^ 
will, and a latten chain w}Ui>ecoiiie mi: as well as beaten 
gold." 

** Peace, Rose," said her lady; "you ar^ over mala- 
pert to talk thus to the Lord Constable .<<--»And you, my 
lord," she continued, " permit me now to depart, since 
you are possessed of my answer to your present prog^- 
sal. I regret it had not been of some less delicate na- 
ture, that by granting it. at once, and without delay, I 
might have shown my sense of your services." 

The lady was handed forth by the Constable of ^ 
Chester, with the same ceremony which had been ob- 
served at their entrance, and she returned to her own 
castle, sad and anxious in mind for the event of this 
important conference. She gathered closely around her 
the great mourning veil, that the alteration of her coun- 
tenance might not be observed ; and, withbut pausing 
to speak even to Father Aldrovand, she instantly with- 
drew to the privacy of her own bower. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

:^«ow all y^ ladies of fkir Scotland, 

And IsMiiies of England that happy would prove^ 
Marry never for houses, nor marry for land. 

Nor marry for nothing but only love. 

•m Family Quarreh. 




Wh£n the Lady Eveline had rlnred into her own 
private chamber. Rose Flammock followed her imbid- 
deo, and prrofiiered her assistance in removing the large 
veil which she had worn while she was abroad ; but the 
lady refused her permissron, saying, *^ You ate forward 
with service, maiden, when it is not required of you."' 

" You are displeased with mc, lady !" said Rose. 

" And if I am, I have cause,'^ replied Eveline. " You 
know my difficuities— you know what my duty demands ; 
yet, instead of aiding me to make the sacrifice, you ren-* 
der it more difficult." 

*•' Would I had influence to guide your path," said 
Rose, ** you should find it a smooth one^ — ay, an honest 
and straight one, to boot." 

How mesipi you, maiden ?"*said Eveline. 
I would have you," answered Rose, **recal the en- 
couragement — the consent, I may almost calf it, you 
have yielded to this proud Baron. He is too great to 
be loved himself— ^too haughty to love you sm you de- 
serve. If you wed him, you wed gilded misery, and, 
it may be, dishonour as well as discontent." 

*' Remember, damsel, his services towards us." 

"His services?" answered Rose. "He ventured his 
life for us, indeed, but so did every soldier in his host. 
And am I bound to Wed any ruffling blade among them, 
because he fought when the trumpet sounded ? I wonder 
what is the meaning of their d^oir^ as they call it, when 
it shames them not to claim the highest reward woman 
can bestow, n^erely for discharging the duty of a gentle- 
man by a distressed creature. A gentleman, said I? 
iTie coarsest boor in Flandeis viovjMl Yi«t^^ ^^^^^\. 
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thanks fpr doing the duty of a man by women in such 
a case.'' 

But my father's wishes?" ^ 

They had reference, without doubf^to.the inclination 
of your father's daughter. I will not do my .late tioble 
lord — (may God assoilzie him !) — the injustice to sup- 
pose he would have urged aught in this matter which 
squared not with your free choice." 

** Then my vow— my fatal vow — as I had well nigh 
called it," said Evelij|^. " May Heaven forgive me my 
injg;ratitude to my |j|ff6ness !" 

"Even this shiMpme not," said Rose; ** I will never 
believe our Lady WMercy would exact such a penalty 
for her protection, as to desire me to wed the man I 
could not love. She smiled, you say, upon your prayer. 
Go— lay at her feet these difficulties which oppress you^ 
and see if she will not smile again. Or seek a dispen- 
sation from your vow— seek it at^ the expense of the 
*half of your estate— seek it at the expense of your whole 
property. Go a pilgrimage barefooted to Rome— do 
anything but give your hand^ where you cannot give 
your heart." 

" You speak warmly, Rose," said Eveline, still sigh- 
ing as she spoke. 

" Alas ! my sweet lady, I have cause. Have I not 
seen a household where love was not — ^wiiere, although 
there was worth and good will, and enough of the means 
of life, all was embittered by regrets, which were not 
only vain, but criminal ?" 

*' Yet, me thinks, Rose, a sense of what is due to our- 
selves an a to others, may, if listened to, guide and 
comfort us under such feelings even as thou hast de- 
scribed." 

"It will save us from8in,lady,but not from sorrow," 
answered Rose ; " and wherefore should we, with our 
eyes open, rush into circumstances where duty must 
war with inclination ? Why row against wind and tide, 
when you may as easily take advantage of the breeze ?" 

" Because the voyage of my life lies where winds and 
currents oppose me," answered Eveline. ** It is my 
/ate. Rose." 

" Not unless yoia make it such by c\\o\ce " answered 
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I^ose. " O! could you but have seen the pale cheek, 
sunken eye, and dejected bearing of my poor mother ! — 
I have said too much." 

** It was then your mother,'* said her young lady, " of 
Whose unhappy wedlock you have spoken ?'' 

" It was— it was," said Rose, bursting into tears. ** I 
h^Ve exposed my own shame to save you from sorrow. 
Unhappy she was, though most guiltless — so unhappy, 
that the breach of the dyke, and the inundation in which 
she perished, were, but for my sake, to her welcome as 
night to the weary labourer. She had a heart like yours, 
formed to love and be loved ; audit would be doing 
honour to yonder proud Bdrbn, to say he had such 
worth as my father's. — Yet was she most unhappy. O J 
nty sweet lady, be warned, and break off this ill-omened 
xrtatch!" 

Eveline returned the pressure with which the affec^ 
tionate girl, as she clung to her hand, enforced her 
well-meant advice, and then nduttered, with a profound' 
sigh, — ** Rose, it is too late." 

" Never — never," said Rose, looking eagerly round 
the room. " Where are those writing materials ? — Let 
me fetch Father Aldrovand, and instruct him of yoiir 
pleasure — or, stay, the good father hath himself an eye 
on tne splendours of the world which he thinks he has 
abandoned — he will be no safe secretary.—*! will go 
myself to the Lord Constable—^mff his rank cannot daz- 
zle, or his wealth bribe, or his power overawe. I will 
tell him he doth no knightly part towards you, to press 
his contract with your father in such an hour ^ of help- 
less sorrow^ — ^no pi^us part, in delaying the execution of 
his vows for the purpose of marr}';ng or giving in niar- 
riage — no honest part, to press himself on a maiden 
whose heart has not decided in his favour — no wise 
part, to marry one whom he must presently abandon, 
either to solitude, or to the' dangers of a profligate 
court." 

"You hare not courage for such an embassy. Rose," 
said her mistress, sadly smiling through her tears at 
her youthful attendant's zeal. 

"Not courage for it! — atul wherefore not? — ^Try 
me," answered the Flemish ma\d^ti, vci t^Vixti. *** \ -wack. 

Vol. I.— 10 
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neither Saracen nor Welchman — his lance and sword 
•care me not. I follow not his banner^^is voice of com* 
niand concerns roe not.' I could, with your leave, 
boldly tell him he is a selfish nuan, veiling with fair anA 
honourable pretexts his pursuit of objects which con* 
cern his own pride and gratification, and founding high 
claims on having rendered the services which commpn 
humanity demanded. And all for what ?«— Forsooth the 
great De Lacy must have an heir to his noble house, 
and his fair nephew is not good enough to be his re- 
presentative, because his mother was of Anglo-Saxon 
strain, and the real heir must be pure unmixed Nor- 
man ; and for this, Lady Eveline Berenger, in the first 
bloom of youth, must be wedded to a man who might 
be her father, and who, after leaving her unprotected 
for years, will return in such guise as might beseem . 
her grandfather !" 

^^ Since he is thus scrupulous concerning purity of 
^J^eage," said Eveline, ^^ perhaps he may call to mind 
#hat so good a herald as he is cannot fail to know- 
that I am of Saxon strain by my father^s mother." 

*^ Oh !'? tcplied Rose, ** he will forgive that blot in the . 
heiress of the Garde Doloureuse." 

** Fie, Hose," answered her mistress, " thou rdoest 
him wrong in tatxing him with avarice." 

"Perhaps so," answered Rose; "but be is undenia- 
bly ambitious ; and Avarice, I have heard, is Ambition^s 
bastard brother^ though Ambition be ashamed of the 
relationship." 

" You speak too boldly, damsel," said Eveline, " and 
while X acknowledge your affection, it becomes me to 
check your mode of expression." 

^ Nay, take that tone, and I have done," said Rose. 
— ** To Eveline, whom I love, and who loves me, I can 
speak freely— but to the Lady of the Garde Doloureuse, 
the proud Norman damsel, (which when you choose to 
be you can be,) I can curtsey as low as my station de- 
mands, and speak as little truth as she cares to hear." 

"Thou art a wild, but a kind girl," said Eveline; 

^^ no one who did not know thee'would think that soft 

and childish exterior covered ^stich a soul of fire. Thy 

mother must indeed have been the b^ing of feeling and 
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passion you paint her r for thy father— -^nay, nay, ncTei 
arm in his defence until he be attacked— -I only meant to 
say, that his solid sense and sound judgment are his 
most distinguished qualities.^ 

*^And I would you would avail yourself of them, 
lady,'* said Rose. 

^ In fitting things I will ; but he were rather an un- 
meet counsellor in that which we now treat of/' said 
Eveline. 

^ You mistake him,'' answered Rose Flammock, 
^ and underrate his value. Sound judgment is like to 
the |;radukted measuring-wand, which, though usually 
applied only to coarser cloths, will give widi equal 
truth the dimensions of Indian silk, or of cloth of gold." 

*^ Well— well— this affair presses not instantly at least. 
Leave me now. Rose, and send Gillian the tire-woman 
hithei^— I have directions to give about the packing and 
removal of my wardrobe •" 

^ That Gillian, the tire-lroman, hath been a mi^i^f 
&vourite of late," said Rose \ ^ time was when it was 
otherwise." 

^^I like her manners as little as thou doest," said 
Eveline ; ^^but she is old Raoul's wife— she was a sort 
of half favourite with my dear father— who like other 
men, was perhaps taken by that very freedom, which 
we think unseemly in persons of our sex, — and then, 
there is no other women in the castle that hath such 
skill in erapacketing clothes without the risk of their 
being injured." 

^ That last reason alone,!' said Rose, smiling, ^' is, I 
admit, an irresistible pretension to favour^ and Dame 
Gillian shall presently attend you. — ^But take my advice 
lady — keep her to her bales, and her mails, and let her 
not prate to you on what concerns her not." 

So saying. Rose left the apartment, and her young 
lady looked after her in silence'*— then murmured to 
herself — ^^ Rose loves me truly ; but she would be wil- 
ling to be more of the Mistress than the maiden ; and 
then she is somewhat jealous of every other person that 
approaches me.— It is strange, that I have not seen 
Damiai^de Lacy since my interview with the Consta*^ 
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ble. He ^Qtic'P^tes, I suppose, the cbaiice of bU ge^-* 
'ting in me a severe aunt! 

But the domestics, who crowded for orders yrith re- 
ference to her removal early on the morrow, began now 
to divert the current of their lady's thoughts from con- 
sideration of her own particular situation, which, as the 
prospect presented nothing pleasant, with the elastic 
spirit of youth, she willingly postponed till further 
leisure. 



CHAPTER XUL 

Too much rest is ruiity 

There's ever ohe^r in changing ; 
We tyne by too much trust, 

j^- 3oife'Jl>«iu|>.widfWgi*g. 

Eaui^t on the subsequent . morning* a .gallaiJt .com- 
.pany, saddened indeed by the deep oiQurniqg whiefi 
;*their principals wore, left the well-defended Cattle of 
the Garde Doloureuse, which had been so lately the 
scepe of such remarkable events. 

The sun was just beginning to e^bM^ the he;avy dcw^ 
which had fallen during the night, and to disperse the 
thin grey mist which eddied around towers and battle*^ 
ments, when Wilkin Flammock, with six cross-bow men^ 
on horseback, and as many spearmen on foot, sallied' 
forth from under the Gothic gate-way, and crossed the 
sounding drawbridge. After this^advanced guard, came 
four household servants well mounted, and, after them, 
as many inferior female attendants all in nxpurning. 
Then rode forth the young Lady Eveline herself, oc- 
cupying the centre of the little procession, and her long 
black robes formed a striking contrast to the colour of 
her milk-white palfrey. Beside her, on a Spanish jen- 
net, the gift of her affectionate father, — who had pro- 
cured it at a high rate, and who would have giyen Kalf 
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1)is substance to gratify his daughter,— ^sat the girlish 
form of R086 Flammock, who had so much of juvenile 
8h3mess in her manner, so much of feeling and of judg- ^ 
ment in her thoughts and actions. Dame Margery fol'* 
lowed, mixed in the party escorted by Father Aldrovand* 
whose company she chiefly frequented; for Margery 
affected a little the character of the devotee, and her in- . 
fluence in the family, as having been Eveline's nurse, 
was so great as to render her no improper companion 
for the chaplain, when her lady did not require her at- 
tendance on her own person. Then came old Raoul the 
huntsman, his wife, and two or three other officers of 
Raymond Berenger's household ; the steward, with his 
golden chain, velvet cassock, and white wand, bringing 
up the rear, which was closed by a small band of archers, 
and four men-at-arms, ^he guards, and indeed the 
greater part of the attendants, were only designed to 
give the necessary degree of honour to the young lady's 
movements, by accompanying her a short space from ^ 
the castle, where they were met by the Constable of 
Chester, who, with a retinue of thirty lances, proposed 
himself to escort Eveline as far as Gloucester, the pre- 
sent place of her destination. Under his protection no 
danger was to be apprehended, even if the severe de- 
feat so lately sustained by the Welch had not of itself 
been like to prevent any attempt, on the part of those 
^hostile mountaineers, to disturb the safety of the marches 
for some time to come. 

In pursuance of tliis arrangement, which permitted 
the arnie^d part df Eveline's retinue to return for the 
protectioh of the cattle, and the restoration of order in 
the district around, the Constable awaited her at the 
fatal, bridge, at the head of the gallant band of selected 
horsemen whom he had o|-dered to attend upon him* 
The parties halted, as if to*salute each other j but the 
Constable, observing that Eveline drew her^veil more 
closely around her, and recollecting the loss she had so 
lately sustained on that luckless spot, had the judgment 
to confine his greeting to a mute reverence, so low that 
the lofty plume which he wore, (for he was now in com- 
plete armour,) mingled unth the flowios mane of hii» 
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Sllant horsf . Wilkin Elammpck oext halted, to ask 
e lady if she had any further commands. 

** Non?, good Wilkin; but to be, as ever, true and 
^ ^ Ws^tchful." 

•* The properties of a good mastiff,'* said Flammock. 
** Some rude sagacity, and a stout hand instead of a 
sharp case of teeth, are all that I can claim to be added 
? to them-^I will do my best. — Fare thee well, Roschen! 
Thou art going among strangers — forget not the quail- 
ties which made thee loved at home. The saints bleas 
♦ thee— ferewell !" 

The steward next approached to take his leave, but in 
doing so, had nearly met with a fatal accident. It had 
been the pleasure of Raoul, who was in his own dispo- 
sition cross-grained, and in person rheumatic, to ac- 
commodate himself with an q^d Arab horse, which had 
been kept for breed, as lean, and almost as lame as himr 
self, and with a temper as vicious as that of a fiend* 
Betwixt the rider and the horse was a constant misun^ 
derstanding, testified on Raoul's part by oaths, rough 
checks with the curb, and severe digging with the spur^ 
which Mahoundf (so was the horse christened,) an<- 
s\yered by plunging, bounding, and endeavouring by all 
« expedients to unseat his rider, as well as striking and 
lashing o^ut furiously at whatever else approached him. 
It was thought by many of the household, that Raoul 
preferred this vicious, pross-tempered animal upon all 
occasions when he travelled in company with his wife, 
in order to take advantage by the* chance, that amongst 
the various kicks, plunges, gambades, lashings out, and 
other eccentricities of Mahound, Ms heels might con>e 
in contact with Dame Gillian's ribs. And now,*wbcu 
as the important steward spurred up his palfrey to kiays 
tiis young lady's hand, and to take his leave, it scented 
to the bystanders as if Raoul so managed his bridle aad 
spur, that Mahound yerked out his hoofs at the s^tnp 
moment, one of which coming in conta(et with the ut^wr 
ard's thigh, would have splintered it like a rot^ reed, 
had the parties been a couple of inches nearer to ea,9|i 
other. As it was, the stewainl sustained cpnsi^er^J^lp 
^ama^ ; a^d they diat pbsejrved the grin up5^ Raoi^^ 
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hpun4^s heels .then ^d there avenged eertain npd^^ 
;i[^iiiks,«an4 wreathed smiled) which had p^s^ed betwixt 
jtbe |;old-chained fuactionary and the coquettish tire^ s 
woman since the party left the cattle. 

This incident abridged the painful solemnity of part- 
iiig betwixt the Lady £veline and her dependents, and 
le^ened at the same time the formality of her meeting 
with the Constable, and, as it were, resigning. herself to 
ibis. prQtection* 

Hugo 4e Itacy^ haviqg commanded 9ix of his men-aV 
arms to proceed as an advanced-guard^ remained him- 
/Belf to see the steward properly deposited onalittei;, 
and, then, with the rest of his followers^ marched in 
military. &shion about one hundred yards in ih^ rear of 
the Lady £yeline and her retinue, judiciously forbear- 
icTg to preset himself to her society while she was en^ 
gaged in the orisons which the place where they met 
naturally suggested, and waiting patiently unulthe elas- 
jticity of youthful temper should require some diversioA 
pf the gloomy thoughts which the scene inspired- 

Guided by this policy, the Constable did not approach 
the ladies until the adiraqce of the mjorning rendered it 
politeness to remind them, that a pleasant spot for 
breaking their faa^t occurred in the neighboiu'hood, 
.where he had ventured to make some preparations for 
rest and refreshment. Immediately afler the Lady £vei- 
line had intimated her a»cceptance of this eourtesy, they 
came in sight of the spot alluded tP^ marked hy sm aa^ 
icient oak, which* spreading its broad branches far and 
wide, reminded the traveller q^ that of Mamre, uudfir 
jwhiph celestial bei}:)gs accepted the hospitality of the 
.patriarch. Across two of these huge projecting arms was 
Aung a pijgce of roseHcoloured ^rsoet, as a canopy to 
keep off the irporning beams which were already rt^pg 
iiigh. Cushiofis of 9f\]k^ interchanged with others cor 
.v^red with thi^ ^^rs of <an^mals of the chase, ware ai> 
ir^ngM TQWd a repast* .which a.N.orman cook hwdone 
Jtiis mm^osl to distftAgui^* by the isuperior delicacy of 
his ^rt, IcQm.t^ j^MSs iiv^aJlis. of the SaKoos, aiid due 
j^^^ripuf sioipUcii^ of the W^leh'tftUea* «A fauntaio. 
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distance, refreshed the ear with its soand, and the taste 
with its liquid ciystal; while, (it the same time, it form- 
ed a cistern for cooling two or three flasks of Gascon 
'• wine and htppocras, which were at that time the neces* 
sary accompaniments of the morning meal. 

When Eveline, with Rose, the Confessor, and at 
some further distance her faithful nurse, was seated at 
this sylvan banquet, the leaves rustling to a gentle 
breeze, the water, bubbling in the back-ground, the birds 
twittering around, while die half-heard sounds of con^ 
. Tcrsation and laughter at a distance announced that 
their guard was in their vicinity, she could not avoid 
making the Constable some natural compliment on his 
Juippy selection of a place of repose. 

^^ You do me more than justice," replied the Baron ; 
^' the spot was selected by my nephew, who hath a &ncy 
like a minstrel. Myself am but slow in imagining such 
devices." 

Rose looked full at her mistress as if she endeavour- 
ed to look into her very inmost soul; but Eveline an- 
swered with the utmost simplicity,— ^* And wherefore 
hath not the noble Damian waited to join us at the En- 
tertainment which he hath directed ?" 

^* He prefers riding onward," said the Baron, ^* with 
some light-horsemen ; for, notwithstanding there are 
now no Welch knaves stirring, yet the marches are 
never free from robbers and outlaws ; and though there 
is nothing to fear for a band like ours, yet you should 
not be alarmed even by the approach of danger." 

^ I have indeed seen but too much of it latefy^" skid 
Eveline } and relapsed into the melancholy nlood from 
which the novelty of the scene had for a moment 
awakened her. 

Meanwhile, the Constable, removing, with^he assist^ 
Pice of his squire, his mailed-hood and its steel cresf^ 
as well as his gauntlets, remained in his flexible coat^ 
of-ni^ composed entirely of rin^ of steel curiously 
intetlR>ven, bis hands bare, and his brows covert with 
a velvet bonnet of a peculiar fashion, apprdt>riated tb 
the use of knights, and called a mar^er^ which permit-^ 
ted him both to converse and to eat more easily tham 
w4ien he wore the fuU defensive WAOur* His dtscoitfse 
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was pbiti, sensible, and manly; and, taming upon the 
state of the country, and the precautions>to be observ- 
ed for governing and defending so disorderly afrcxitier, 
it became gradually interesting to Eveline, one of whose 
warmest wishes was to be the protectress of her father^s 
vassals. De Lacy, on his part, seemed much pleased,; 
for young as Eveline was, her questions showed intel- 
ligence, and her mode of answering, both, apprehensipfi 
and docility. In short, familiarity , was so far ^l^tablish- 
ed betwixt them, th^t in the n^xt stage of their jpurmy 
the Constable, ^e^iiied to think his appropriate placer Wi^ 
at the Lady Eveline'^ bridle-rein; ^nd although she 
Certainly did; pot encourage his ^ttendanqe, yet neither 
'4id she seem willing to discourage it. Himself no ar* 
^de^tlov^r, although captivated bpth.with the beauty 
.and the .amiable qualities of the fair orphan, De rLacy 
was satisfied with being endured as a comp^ion, ^an^ 
made^no ejiprts to inaprove^tbe opportpnity which this 
;famUiarity>affpr4ed V}|?ar by ixcurrin^ tp ^ny,9^,tivci.to» 
j;)ii?s of the.pjreqediiig 4ay. 

^A.balt w^ madeat.pppn inadm^ll village, wberp 
thesaipe purveyor h^ made preparations for their cic- 
commodation, and particularly for that of the Lady 
£veUne,; bpt, spmeth^ng tocher surprise, he h^ms^lf re- 
jpiaine^ipvisible. The conversation of the Constable of 
Che^ster wasdpubtlessip the highest degree instructive $ 
but at Eveline's years, a maiden may be excused for 
.wishing some addition to the society in the person of a 
younger and less serious attendant; and when she re^ 
collected the regularity with which Damian JLacy had 
hitherto made his respects tohervshe rather^woixdered 
at his continued ahsenQe. But her reflection went no 
deeper than the passing thought of ^ne who is Qot quite 
j»o«nuch delighted with h^ present society, as npt to 
believe it capable. of ^n agreesble . addition. ^She was 
lending a patient ejar'^o the a]|jcountwhi<;brthe Constat 
ble gave her of the descent and pedigree of a gallai^ 
knight of the distinguished family of Herbert, at whose 
ca»stle he pujrposed to repose during the night, when 
one pf the retiouje annoi^nced a messenger from thid 
^ady of Baldringbam. 

^\My honoured fi^thc^r's a^t^" 49^1^1 ^v«lv»j^v ^xVsKsv^ 
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to testify that respect for age and relationship whith 
the manners#f the time required. 

"' I knew not," said the Constable, ** that my gallant 
friend had such a relative.'* 

* "She was my grandmother's si ster,*V answered Eve- 
line, ^ a noble Saxon lady ; but she disliked the match 
formed with a Nofman house, and never saw her sister 
after the period of her marriage.'* 

She bl-oke off, as the messenger, who had the appear- 
ance of the steward of a person of consequence, enter- 
ed Aeir presence, and bending his knee reverently, de- 
livered a letter, which, being examined by Father Al- 
drbvand, was found to contain the following invitation, 
expressed not in French, then the general langaage of 
communication amongst the gentry, but in the old Saxon 
language, modified as it now was by some intermixture 
of French. 

** If the grand-daughter of Aelfreid of Baldringham 
liatb^so much ofthe old 5axon strain as to desire to see 
an ancient relation, who still dwells in the house of her 
forefathers, and lives after their manner, she is thus in- 
vited to repose for the night in the dwelling of Ermen- 
garde of Baldringham." 

** Your pleasure will be, doubtless, to decline the pre- 
sent hospitality," said the Constable de Lacy, 'f the 
noble Herbert/^xpects us, and has made great prepara- 
tipn." 

** Your presence, my lord," said Eveline, " will more 
than console him ftr my absence. It is fitting and pro- 
per that I should mtet my aunt's advances to reconcili- 
ation, since she has c\)ndescended to make them." 

De Lacy's brow wa^ slightly clouded, for seldom had 
he meet with anythingVpproaching to contradiction of 
his pleasure. " I pray ybu to reflect. Lady Eveline," he 
isaid, '^ that your aunt's house is probably defenceless, 
or at least very imperfectly guarded — Wc^fci it not be 
your pleasure that I sAould contiiiue mf dutiful at* 
tendance?" 

^^ Of that, my lord, «iine aunt can^ in her own house, 
be the sole judge i and methioks,~as she has not deem- 
ed it necessary to request the honour of your lordship*s 
company^ it w^rc unbecou^ing in me to permit you to 
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take the trouble of attendance ;-^you have ahready had 
but too much on my account.'^ . > 

^^ fiut for the sake of your own safety, madam," said 
De Lacy^ unwilling to leave his charge. 

'^ My safety, my lord, cannot be endangered in the 
house of so near a relative : whatever precautions she 
may take for her own security, will doubtless be amply 
sufficient for mine." 

^^ I hope it will be found so," said De Lacy; ^^ and I 
will at least add to them the security of a patrole around 
the castle during your abode in it." He stopped^ and 
then proceeded with some hesitation to express his 
hopes, that Eveline, now about to visit a kinswoman 
whose prejudices against the Norman race were gene- 
rally known, would be on her guard against what she 
might hear upon that subject. 

Eveline answered with dignity, that the daughter of 
Raymond Berenger was unlikely to listen to any opinions 
whiclrwould affect the dignity of that goodknight's nation 
and descent ; and with this assurance, the Constable, find- 
ing it impossible to obtain any which had more special 
reference to himself and his suit, was compelled to re- 
main satisfied. He recollected also that the Castle of 
Herbert was within two miles of the habitation of the 
Lady of Baldringham, and that his separation from Eve- 
line was but for one night ; yet a sense of the difference 
betwixt their years, and perhaps of his own deficiency 
in those lighter qualifications by which the female heart 
is supposed to be most frequently won, rendered even 
this temporary absence matter of anxious thought and 
apprehension ; so that, during their afternoon journey,, 
he rode in silence by Eveline^s side, rather meditating 
what was to chance to-morrow, than endeavouring to 
avail himself of present opportunity ; and in this unso- 
cial manner they travelled on until the point was reach- 
ed where they were to separate for the evening. , 

This was an elevated spot, from which they could 
see, on the right hand, the Castle of Amelot Herbert, 
rising high upon an en^inence, with all its Gothic pin- 
nacles and turrets; and on the left, low-embowered 
amongst oaken woods, the rude and lonely dwelling in 
which the Lady of Bajdringham atlU v^aLV\xVjix«;4 ^^ 
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cttstonis of tbe Anglo-S&xons, and Iboked with con* 
tempt and halied on all innovatibns that had be^ inlro- 
dttced siiiee the battle of Hastings. 

Here the Constable De Lacy, having charged a part 
of his men to attend the Lady Eveline to the house of 
her relation, and to keep watch around it with the 
utmost vigilance, but at such a distance as might not 
give offence or inconvenience to the family, kissed her 
hand, and' took a reluctant leave. Eveline proceeded 
onwards by a -path so little trodden, as to show the so- 
litary condition of the mansion to which it led. Large 
krne, of an libdomtnon and valuable breed, were feeding 
itf "die ricfh pastures ar'ound ; and now and then fallow 
deer, which appeared to have lost the shyness of their na- 
tiire, tripped across the glades of the woodland, or stood 
and lay in small groups under some great oak. The 
transient pleasure which such a scene of rural quiet 
was calculated to aiford, changed to more serious feel- 
ings, when a sudden turn brought her at once in front 
of the mansion-house, of which she had seen nothing 
since she first beheld it from the point where she part- 
ed with the Constable, and which she had more than 
one reason for regarding with some' apprehension. 

The house, for it could not be termed a castle, was 
only two stories high, low and* massively built, with 
dehors and windows forming the heavy round arch 
which is usually called Saxon ;— the walls were mantled 
with various creeping plants, which had crept along 
them undisturbed — grass grew up to the very threshold, 
at which hung a buSaloe's horti, suspended by a brass 
chain. ' A massive door of black oak closed a gate, 
which much resembled the ancient entrance of a ruined 
sepulchre, and not a soul appeared to acknowledge or 
greet their arrival. ^ 

** Were I you, my Lady Eveline,*' said the officious 
dame Gillian, ** I would turn bridle yet ; for this old ' 
dungeon seems little likely to afford food or shelter to 
Christian folks.'* 

Eveline imposed silence on her indiscreet attendant, 
though exchanging herself a look with Rose* which con- 
fessed something like timidity, as shfe commanded ' 
Rdoal to Mow the horn: at the gate . '* I ^ have heard;'^ 
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she said, '^ that my aunt loves the ancient customs so 
well that she ts loath to admit into h^r halls anything 
younger than the time of Edward the Confessor." 

Raoul, in the meantime, cursing the rude instrument 
l^ich baffled his skill in sounding a regular call, and 
pfcve voice only to a tremendous' and discordant roar, 
which seemetl to shake the old walls, thick as they were, 
repeated his summons three times before they obtained 
admittance. On the third sounding the gate opened, 
and a numerous retinue of servants of both sexes ap- 
peared in the dark and narrow hall, at the upper end of 
which a great fire of wood was sending its furnace-blast 
up an atfitiqiie chimney, whose front, as extensive as 
that of a modern kitchen, was carved over with orna- 
ments of massive stone, and garnished on the top with 
a long range of niches, from each of which frowned the 
image of some Saxon Saint, whose barbarous name was 
scarce to be found in the Romish calendar. 

The same officer. who had brought the invitation from 
his lady to Eveline, now stepped forward, as she suppos-* 
ed, to assist her from her palfrey ; but it was in reality to 
lead it by the bridle-rein into the paved hall itself, and up 
to a raised platform, or dais^ at the upper end of which 
she was at length permitted to dismount. Two matrons 
of advanced years, and four young women of gentle 
birth, educated by the bounty of Ermengarde, attended 
with reverence the arrival of her kinswoman. Eveline 
would (lave inquired of them for her grand-aunt, but 
the matrons with much respect laid their fingers o;i 
their mouths, as if to enjoin her silence ; a gesture 
which, united to the singularity of her reception in 
other respects, still further excited her curiosity to see 
her venerable relative. 

It was soon gratified ; for, through a pair of folding- 
doors wh%eh opened not far from the platform on which 
she stood, 4^ was ushered into a large low apartment 
hung with arras ; at the upper end of which, under a 
species of canopy, was seated the ancient Lady of Bald- 
ringham. Fourscore years had not quenched the 
brightness of her eyes, or bent an inch of her stately 
height ; her grey hair was still so profuse as to form a 
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tier, combined as it was with a chaplet of ivy lescves ; 
her long dark-coloured gown fell in ample folds, and 
the -broidered girdle, which gathered it around her, 
was fastened by a buckle of gold, studded with precious 
stones, which were worth an Earl's ransocn : her fea? 
tttre», which had once been beautiful, or rather majestic/ 
bore still, tliough fad«d and wrinkled, an air of melan- 
choly and stem grandeur, that assorted well with her 
garb and deportment. She had a ^£F of ebony in her 
hand ; at her feet rested a large aged wolf-dog, who 
|lHcked his earjs and bristled up his neck, as the^tepof 
a stranger, a sound so seldom heard in these halls, ap- 
proached the cloiir in which his aged mistress aat mo- 
tionless. 

** Peace, Thryme," said the venerable dame ; " and 
thou, daughter of the house of Baldring^am, approach, 
and^^^fear not their ancient servant.'' 

The hound sunk down to his couchant posture when 
she spoke, and, excepting the red glare of his eye, might 
have seemed a hieroglyphical emblem, lying at the feet 
of some ancient priestess of Woden, or Frcya ; so 
strongly did the appearance of £rmengarde, with her 
rod and her chaplet, correspond with the ideas of the 
days of Paganism. Yet he who had thus deemed of her 
would have done therein much injustice to a venerable 
Christian matron, who had given many a hide of land 
to holy church, in honour of God and Saint Dunstan. 

Ermengarde's reception of Eveline was of the same 
antiquated and formal cast with her mansion and her 
exterior. She did not at first arise from her seat when 
the noble maiden approached her, nor did she even ad- 
mit her to the salute which she advanced to offer; but, 
laying her hand on Eveline's arm, stopped her as she 
advanced, and perused her countenance with an earnest 
and unsparing eye of minute observation. 

" Berwine," she said to the most fevouredWof the two 
attendants, " our niece hath .the skin and pyes of ^he 
Saxon hue; but the hue of her eye-brows and hair is 
from the foreigner and alien. — -Thou art, nevertheless, 
welcome to my house maiden," she added, addressing 
Bvelme, ^' especially if thou canst bear to hear that thou 
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art not absolute^ a perfect creature, as doubtleas these 
flatterers arowd thee have taught thee to believe*'^ 

So saying, she at length arose, and saluted her niece 
%v.ith a kiss on the forehead. She released her not, how- 
l^ver, from her grasp, but proceeded to give the atten- 
tion to her garmentr which she had hitherto bestowed 
upon her features. 

^^ Saint Dunstan keep us from vanity," she-said; 
/^ and so this is |he new guise— and modest maidens 
wear such t|9»ics as these, showing the »hape of their 
persons as plain as if, (Saint Mary defend us !) they 
were altogether without garmc^nts ! And see, Berwine, 
these gauds on the neck, and that neck itself uncovered 
as low as the shoulder*-^these be the guises which 
strangers have brought into merry £nglandliand this 

J ouch, like a player's placket, hath but little to do with 
oiisewifery, I wot ; and that dagger, too, like a glee- 
roan's wife, that rides a mumming in masculine apparel 
•-•-dost thou ever gO to the wars, maiden, that thou wear- 
cat steel at thy girdle ?" 

. £vellne, equally surprised a#d disobliged by the de- 
preciating catalogue of her apparel, replied to the last 
question with seme spirit,-^^^ The mode may have al- 
tered, madam ; but I only wear such garmenfs as are 
now worn by those of my age and condition. For the 
poniard, madam, it is not many days siqce I regarded 
St as the last resource betwixt me and dishonour." 

*' The maiden speaks well and boldly, Serwine," said 
Dame Ermengarde ; *^and, in truth, pass we but over 
some of these vain fripperies, is attired in a comely 
fashion. Thy father, I hear, fell knight-like in the field 
of batde." 

" He did so," answered Eveline, her eyes filling with 
tears at the recollection of her recent loss. 

^^I never sa^^im," conunued Dame Ermengarde; 
^^ he carried the old Norman scorn towards the Saxon 
stofk, whom they wed but for what they can make by 
them, as the bramble clings to the elm;— ^na]^, never 
seek to vindicate him," she coatinued, observing that 
Eveline was aboutrto speak, "I have known the Nor- 
man spirit for many a ycstr ere thou wert bom." 
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a. 

At this moment the steward appeared in the chamber, 
and, after a low genuflection, asked his lady's pleasure 
concerning the guard of Norman soldiers who remained 
without the mansion. 

*^ Norman soldiers in the house of Baldringham V* 
said the old lady, fiercely; ^^who brings them hither, 
ajid for what purpose ?" 

^^They come, as I think,'.' said the sewer, ^^ to wait> 
oti and guard this gracious young lady." 

^ What, my daught?er," said Ermengarde, in a tone 
^f melancholy reproach, ^^ darest thou not trust thyself 
unguarded for one nig|)t in the castle of thy forefe- 
thers?" 

" God forbid else !" said Eveline. " But these men 
are not Aine, nor under my authority. They are part 
oi the traiu of the Constable De Lacy, who left them to 
watch' around the castle, thinking there might be*dan- 
gcr from robbers." 

" Robbers," 6fud Ermengarde, ^' have never harmed 
the house of Baldringham, since a Norman robber stole 
from it its best ttenstirrin the person of thy grandmo-. 
their .1 — And so^gopor bird, thou art already captive-^un* 
happy flutterer^Bpt It is thy lot, and wherefore should 
I wonder or repine ? When was there fair maiden with 
a wealthy -dower, biit she was ere maturity destined to 
b^ the slave qf some of these pett}^ kings, who allow us 
to call nothmg ours that their passions can covet? 
Well — I cannot aid thee-^ — I am but a poor and neglect- 
ed woman, feeble both from sex and age.-— And to 
which of these De Lacys art thou the destined house* 
hold drudge ?" 

A question sO asked, and by one whose prejudices 
were of such a<. determined character, was not likely to 
draw from Eveline any confession of the real cirdlm- 
stances in which she was placed, sinc^it was but too 
plain her Saxon relation could have afforded her neither 
sound counsel nor useful assistance. She replied there- 
fore briefly, that as the Lacys, and the Normans in gene* 
ral, were unwelcome to her kinswoman, she would en- 
treat of the commander of the paU<ole to withdraw it' 
from the neighbourhood of Baldringham. 

^^Not so^ my niece," said the old lady 5 " as we can- 
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not escape the Norman neighbourhood, or get bejrondt 
the sound of theif Mriew, it signifies not whether they 
be Bear our walk or more far off, so that* they enter 
them not. — And, Berwine, bid Hundwoif drench the 
Normans with liquorvand gorge them with food— food 
of the best, and liquor of the strongest. Let them n^t 
say the old Saxon hag is churlish of her hospitality^ 
Broach a piece of wine, for I warrant their gentle ato* 
machs brook no ale ?" 

Berwine, her huge bunch of keys jangling at her gir- 
dle, withdrew to give the necessary directions, andpre*^ 
sently returned. Meanwhile Erjmengarde proceeded to 
question her niece more closely. ^^ Is it that thou wilt 
not, or. canst not, tell me to which of the De Lacys^thou 
art to be bondswoman ? — to the overweening Constable, 
who, sheathed in impenetrable armour, and mounted on 
a swift and strong horse, as invulnerable as himself, 
takes pride that he rides down and stabs at his ease, 
and with perfect safety, tte bare and dismounted Welch- 
men ?-*-or is it to his nephew, the beardleas Damian T— -^ 
or must thy possessions go to mend a breach in the for-* 
tunes of that other cousin, the decayed reveller, who 
can no longer rufBe it among the debauched crusaders 
for want of means ?'* 

" My honoured aunt," replied Eveline, naturally dis- 
pleased with this discourse, " to none of the Lacyi, 
and I trust to none other, Saxon or Norman, ^ili your 
kinswoman become a household drudge. There was, 
before the death of my honoured father, some treatj?- 
betwixt him and the Constable, on which account I can- 
not at present decline his attendance ; but what may be 
the issue of it, fate must determine." 

** But I can show thee, niece, how the balance of fatfe 
inclitkes," said Ermengarde, ia a low and mysterious 
voice. " Those united with us by blood have, in some 
sort, the privilege of looking forward beyond the points 
of present ^me, and seeing in their very bud, the' 
thorns or flowers that are one day to encircle their 
head." 

** For my own sake, noble kinswoman," answered 
Eveline, ^^ I would decline such foreknowledge, even 
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were it possible to acquire it without transgressing the 
rules of the Church. Could I hav^^fbreaeen what has 
befallen me within these last unhappf days, I had lost 
the enjoyment of every happy moment before that time." 

*^ Nevertheless, daughter," said the Lady of Baldring- 
h^, ^^ thou, like others of thy race, must within this 
house conform to the rule, of passing one night within 
the chamber of the Red^Finger. — Berwine, see that it 
be prepared for my niece's reception." 

^^ I — I — ^have heard speak of that chamber, gracious 
Hunt," said Eveline, timidly, '^ and if it may consist 
with your good pleasure, I would not now choose to 
pass the night there. My health has suffered by my 
late perils and fatigues, and with your good will I will 
delay to another time the usage, which I have heard is 
peculiar to the daughters of the house of Baldringham." 

'^ And which, notwithstanding, you would willingly 
avoid," said the old Saxon lady, bending her brows 
angrily. ^^ Has not such disobedience cost your house 
enough already?" 

'* Indeed, honoured and gracious lady," said Berwine, 
unable to forbear interference, though well knowing the 
obstinacy of her patroness, v^ that chamber can scarce 
be made fit for the Lady Eveline ; and the noble damsel 
looks so pale, and harii lately suffered so much, that, 
might 1 have the permission to advise, this were better 
delayed." 

" Thou art a fool, Berwine," said the old lady^ sternly ; 
^^thinkest thou I will bring anger and misfortune on my 
house, by suffering this girl to leave it without render- 
ing the usual homage to the Red-Finger? Go to-— let 
the room be made ready — small preparation may serve^ 
if she cherish not the Norman nicety about bed and 
lodging. Do not reply; but do as I command thsft^— 
And you, Eveline — are you so far degenerated from the 
brave spirit of your ancestry, that you dare not pass^ a 
few hours in an ancient apartment?" 

^^ You are my hostess, gracious madam," said £ve« 
line, ^^ and must assign -my apartment where you judge 
proper — my courage is such as innocence and seme pride 
of blood and birth have given me. It has been, of late » 
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severely tried ; but, sifice such is your pleasure, and the 
customs of your house, my heart is yet strong enough 
to encounter what you propose to subject Ae to." 

She pauseH here in displeasure ; for she could not but 
resenti in some measure, her aunt's conduct, as unkind 
and inhospitable. And yet when she reflected upon ^e 
foundation of the legend of the chamber to which she 
WAS consigned, she could not but regard the Lady of 
Baldringham as having considerable reason for her con- 
duct, according to the traditions of the family, and the 
belief of the times, in which Eveline herself was devout. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

Sometimes, methinks, I bear the'grdans of ghosts^ 
Then hollow sounds and lamentable 3cream»; 
Then, like a dying echo from ufar, 
My mother's voice, that cries, " Wed not, Almeyda— 
Forewarned, Almeyda, marriage is thy crime." 

Ihm SebMtian. 

^ * * . 

.! The evening at Baldringham would have seemed of 
portentous and unendurable length, had it not been that 
apprehended danger makes time pass quickly betwixt 
us and the dreaded hour, and that if Eveline felt little 
interested or amused by the conversation of her aunt 
and Berwine^ii^hi|h turned upon the long deduction of 
their ancestors frOtn the warlike Horsa, and the feats of 
Saxon champions, and the miracles of Saxon monks, she. 
was still better pleased to listen to these legends, than 
to Anticipate her retreat to the destined and dreaded 
apartment where she was to pass the night. There 
lacked not, however, such amusement as the house of 
Baldringham could afford, to pass away the evening. 
Blessed by a grave old Saxon monk, the chaplain of the 
house, a sumptuous entertainment, which might have 
sufficed twenty hungry men, was served up before Er- 
mengarde and her nij^ce, whose sole assistants, besides 
the reverend man, were Berwine and Rose Fla^xuxsLO^V. 
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Eveline was the less inclined to do justice to this excess 
of hospitality^ that the dishes were ail of the gross and 
J^ substantial nature which the Saxons admired, but which 
contrasted disadvantageously with the refined and deli- 
cate cookery of the Normans, as did the moderate cup 
of;light and high-flavoured Gascon wine,'tempered with 
more th^n half its quantity of the purest water, with the 
mighty ale, the high-spiced pigment and hippocras, alkl 
the other potent liquors, which, one after another, were 
in vain proffered for. her acceptance by the steward 
^ Hundwolf, in honour of the hospitality of Baldringham. 
^ Neither were the sta|^|^musements of the evening 
more congenial to Eveli^^Ktaste, than the profusion of 
her aunt^s solid refection .^Vhen the boards and tresses, 
on which the viands had been served, were withdrawn 
from ^he apartment, the menials, undeir directions of 
.the steward, proceeded to light several long waxen 
torches, one of w^ich was graduated for the purpose of 
marking the passing time, and dividing it into portions. 
These were announced by means of brazen balls, sus- 
pended by threads from the torch, the spaces betwixt 
them bein^ calculated to occupy a certain time in burn- 
ing ; so that, when the flame reached the thread, and the 
baj^ fell, each in succession, into a brazen basin placed 
for its reception, the ofiice of a modern clock was in 
some degree discharged. By this light the party was ar« 
ranged for the evening. 

The ancient Ermengarde's lofty and ample chair was 
removed, according to ancient custom, from the middle 
of the apartment to the warmest side of H large grate, 
filled with charcoal, and her guest was placed on her 
right, as the seat of honour. Berwine then arranged in 
due order the female^ of the household, and, having 
seen that each was engaged with her own proper task, 
sat herself down to ply the spindle and distaff. The 
men, in a more remote circle, betook themselves to the 
repairing of their implements of husbandry, or new fur- 
bishing weapons of the chase, under direction of the 
steward Hundwolf. For the amusement of the family 
thtls assembled, an old glee-man sung to a harp, whicn 
had but four strings, a long and apparently intermifia* 
blelegeadf upon some religious subject^ which was ren* 
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dered almost unintelligible to Eveline, by the extreme 
and complicated affectation of the poet, wl^o, in order 
to indulge in the alliteration which was accounted one 
great ornament of Saxon poetry, had sacrificed sense to 
sound, and used words in the most "forced and remote 
sense, provided they could be compelled into his ser^ 
vice. There was also all the obscurity arising from 
elii^ioD, and from the most extravagant and hyperboli- 
cal epithets. 

£veline, though well acquainted with the Saxon lan- 
guage, soon left off listening to the singer, to reflect, for 
a moment, on the ^y fabliaux and imaginative lais of 
the Norman minstrels, and then to anticipate, with 
anxious apprehension, what nature of visitation she 
might be exposed to in the mysterious chamber in 
which she was doomed to pass the night. 

The hour of parting at length approached. At half 
an hour before midnight, a period ascertained by the 
consumption of the huge waxen torch, the ball which , 
was secured to it fell clanging i#lo the brazen basin 
placed b^eneath, and announced to all the hour of rest. 
The old glee-man .paused in his song, instanlj|neously, 
and in the middle of a stanza, and the house^bld were 
all upon foot at the signal, some retiring to their own 
apartments, Others lighting torches or bearing lamps to 
conduct the visitors to their places of repose. Among 
these last was a bevy of bower-women, to whom the 
duty was assigned of conveying the Lady Eveline to 
her chamber for the night. Her aunt took a solemn 
leave of her,' crossed her forehead, kissed it, and whis- 
pered in her ear, "Be courageous, and be fortunate." 

** May not my bower-maiden. Rose Flammock, or 
my tire-woman. Dame Gillian, Raoul's wife, remain in 
the apartment with me for this night ?" said Eveline. 

^^ Flammock — Raoul!" repeated Ermengarde, an- 
grily ; " is thy household thus made up ? The Flemings 
are the cold palsy to Britain, the Normans the burning 
fever." 

" And the poor Welch will add^" said Rose, whose 
resentment began to surpass her awe for the ancient 
Saxon dame, *' that the Anglo-Saxons were the original 
disease, and resemble a wasting pestilence •" 
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" Thou art too bold, sweetheart," said the Lady Er- 
mengarde, looking at the Flemish maiden from under 
her dark brows ; " and yet there is within thy words. 
Saxon, Dane^ and Norman, have rolled like successive 
billows over the land, each having strength to subdue 
what they lacked wisdom to keep. When shall it be 
otherwise!" * 

*^ When Saxon, and Briton, and Norman, and Fie* 
ming," answered Rose boldly, ^^ shall learn to call them- 
selves by one name, and think themselves alike children 
•of the land they are born in." 

* *' Ha !" exclaimed the Lady of Baldringham, in the 
tone of one half-surprised, half-pleased. Then ttirning 
to her relation, she said, ^^ Thou hast words and wit ia 
that maiden ; see that she use, but do not abuse them." 

^^ She is as kind and faithful, as 8fa|» is protnpt and 
ready-witted," said Eveline. **I pray you, dearest aunt, 
let me use her company for this night." 

" It may not be — it were dangerous to both. Atone 
^tt must learn you^destiny, as have all ihe females of 
our race, excepting yoar grandmother ^ and wh|it have 
been the i^onsequences of her neglecting the rules of 
eur house f Lo ! her descendant stands before me an 
fll(^han, in the very bloom of youth." 

"I will go then," said £veiine with a «lgh of resig- 
nation; ^^it shall never be said I caused foture woe, 
to shun present terror." ^ 

" Yo#r attendants," said the Lady Ermengarde, 
" may occupy the anti-room, and be almost within your 
call. Berwine will show you the apartment— I cannot; 
for Ttv, thou knowest, who have once entered it, return 
not Either again. Farewell, my child, and may heaven 
bless thee !" 

With more of human emotion and sympathy than 
she had yet shown, the lady again salutedf Eveline, and 
signed to her to follow Berwine, who, attended by two 
damseb bearing torches, waited to conduct her to the 
dreaded apartment. 

I'heir torches glared along the rudely built walls and 

dark arched roofs of one or .two long winding passages; 

then by their light enabled them to descend the steps 

of a winding stair, whose inequality and ruggedness 
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showed it& antiquity ; and finaily led into a toterably 
large chamber on the lower story of the edifice, to' 
which some old hangings^ a lively fire on the hearth,, 
the moon-beams stealing through a latticed window, 
and the boughs of a m^yrtle plant which grew around' 
the casement, gave no uncomfortable appearance. 

" This," said Berwine, ** is the resting place of your 
attendants,-' and she pointed to the couches which had 
been prepared for Rose and Dame Gillian ; ^' we," she 
added, " proceed further." 

She then took a torch from the attendant maidens, 
both of whom seemed to shrink back with fear, which 
was readily caught by Dame Gillian, althoi^h she was 
not probably aware of the cause. But Rose Flammock, 
unhidden, followed her mistress without hesitation, as 
Berwiae conducted her through a small wicket at the 
upper end«of the apartment, clenched with many an 
iron nail, into a second but smaller anti-room or ward- 
robe, at the end of which was a similar door. This 
wardrobe had also its casement mantled with ever- 
g^ensy and, like the former, it was faintly enlightened 
by the moon-beam. 

Berwine paused here, and pointing to Rose, demand- 
ed of Eveline, " Why does she follow ?" 

^^ To share my mistress's danger, be it what it may," 
answered Rose, with her characteristic readiness of 
speech and resolution. ^^ Speak," she said ^^ my dearest 
lady," grasping Eveline^s hand, while she addressed 
her ; ^> you will not drive your Rose from you^ If I am 
less high-minded than one of your boasted race,r I am 
bold and quick-witted in all honest service. — You 
tremble like the aspen! Do not go into this apartment 
-—do not be gulled by all this pomp and mystery of ter- 
rible preparation ; bid defiance to this antiquated, and) 
I think, half'-pagan superstition." 

" The Lady Eveline must go, minion," replied Ber* 
wine sternly ; ^^ and she must go without any "malapert 
vadviser or companion." 

^^ Must gO'^must go,^" repeated Rose ; ^^ Is this lan- 
guage to a free and noble maiden ?— Sweetlady, give me^ 
once but the least hint that you wish it, and their ^mt^^ 
go' shall be put to the trial. I wiU call from th^ c^^^*- 
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ment Qti the Norman cavaliers, and tell them we have 
&llt:n into a den of witches^ instead of a house of hos- 
pitality." 

** Silence madwoman," said Berwine, her voice qui- 
vering with anger and fear; ^^you kaow not who dwells 
in the next chamber !" 

" 1 will call those who will soon see to that," said 
Rose, flying to the casement, when £veline, seizing her 
arm in htr turn, compelled her to stop.* 

^^ I thank thy kindness. Rose," she said, " but it can- 
not help me in this matter. She who enters yonder 
. door, must do so alone." 

" Then L will enter it in your stead, my dearest 
lady," said Kose. " You are pale— you are cold — ^you 
will (tie of terror if you go on. There may be as much of 
trick as of supernatural agency in this matter— -me they 
shall not deceive— or if some stern spirit craiNes a vic- 
"^ tim, — better Rose than her lady." 

^^ Forbear, forbear," said £veline, rousing up her 
own spirits, ^^ you make me ashamed of myself. This 
is an ancient ordeal, which regards the females descend- 
ed from the house of Baldringham as far as in the third 
degree, and them only. I did not indeed expect, in my 
present circumstances, to have been called upon to un- 
dergo it; but, since the hour summons me, I will meet 
it as freely as any of my ancestors." 

So saying, she took the torch from the hand of Ber- 
wine, and wishing good night to her and Rose, gentlj* 
disengaged herself from the hold of the latter, and ad- 
vanced^into the mysterious chamber. Rose pressed af- 
ter her so far as to see that it was an apartment of mo- 
derate dimensions, resembling that through which they 
had last passed, and lighted by the moon-beams, which 
came through a window lying on the same range with 
those of the anti-rooms« More she could, not see, -^jmc. 
Eveline turned on the threshold, and kissing her at ^is 
same jtime, thrust her gently back into the smaller apart- 
ment which she had just left, shut the door of comma-. 
nication, and barred and bolted it, as if in secui^ty 
against her well-meant intrusion. 

Berwine now exhorted Rose, as she valued her life, to 
retire JDto the first anti-room, where the beds were pre- 
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pared, and betake hepelf, if not to rc3t, at leait to si- 
lence and devotion ; but tbe faithful Flemish girl stoutly 
refused her entreaties, and resisted her commands. 

'^Talk not to me of danger," she said; " here I rc- 
maiil, that I may be at least within hearing of my ipis- ' 
tress's danger, and woe betide those who shall gfFer hier 
injury ! — Take notice, that twenty Norman spears sut- 
roand this inhospitable dwelling, prompt to avenge 
whatsoever injury shall be offered to the daughter of 
Raymond Berenger." 

" Reserve your threats for those who are mortal," 
said Berwine, in a low, but piercing whisper, " the owner 
of yonder chaniber fears them not. Farewell — thy dan- 
ger be on thine own head." 

She departed, leaving Rose strangely agitated by what 
had passed, and somewhat appalled at her last words. 
** These Saxons," said the maiden within herself, '* are 
but half converted after all, and hold many of their old 
hellish rites in the worship of elementary spirits. Their 
very saints are unlike to the saints of any Christian 
country, and ha^e, as it were, a look of something sav- - 
age and fiendish. It is fearful being alone here — and all 
is silent as death in the apartment into which my lady 
has been thus strangely compelled. Shall I call up Gil- 
lian ? — but no — she has neither sense, lior courage, nor 
principle, to aid me on such an occasion — better alone 
than have a false friend for company.* I will see if the 
Normans are on their post, since it is to them I must 
trust, if a moment of need should arrive." 

Thus reflecting. Rose Flammock went to the #indow 
of the little apartment, in order to satisfy herself of the 
.vigilance of the sentinels, and to ascertain the exact si- •• 
tuation of the corps de garde. The moon was at the full^ 
and enabled her to see with accuracy the nature %i the 
ground without. In the first place she was rather dis- 
affpointed to fi^fl, that instead of being so near the earth ' 
as she supposed, the range of windows, which gave light 
as well to the two anti-rooms as to the mysterious 
chamber itself, looked down upon an ancient moat, by 
which they were divided from the level ground dh the 
further side. The defence which this fosse afforded 
seemed to have been long neglected^ ^Tid \V^^ \^CkXX^\&> 
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eptirely dry, was choked in maoy places with Bushes 
and low trees, which rose up against the wall of the 
^castle, and by means of which it seemed to Rose the 
^'windows might be easil}^ scaled, and the mansion en- 
tet'ed* From the level plain beyond, the space adjoin- 
ing «> the castle was in a considerable degree clear, and 
the moon-beams slumbered on its close and beautiful 
"* tu^rf, mixed with long shadows of the towers and trees. 
Beyond this esplanade lay the forest ground, with a few 
gigantic oaks scattered individually along the skirt of 
its dark and ample domain, like champions, which take 
their ground of defiance in front of a line of arrayed 
battle. 

The calm beauty and repose of a scene so lovely, the 
stillness of all around, and the more matured reflections 
which the whole suggested, quieted, in some measure, 
the apprehensions which the events of the evening had 
inspired. " After all," she reflected, " why should I be 
so anxious on account of the Lady Eveline ? There is 
among the proud Normans and the dogged Saxons 
^£Carce a family of note, but must needs )>e held distia^ 
guished from others by sdnsie superstitious observance 
peculiar to their race, as if they thought it scorn to go 
to heaven like a poor simple Fleming, such as I am.— - 
Could I but see a Norman sentinel, 1 would hold my- 
self satisfied of my mistress's security. — And yonder, 
onc^ stalks along the gloom, wrapt in his long white 
mantle, and the moon tipping the point of his lance with 
silver. — What, ho. Sir Cavalier!" 

The liTorman turned his steps, and approached the 
ditch as she spoke. ^^ What is your pleasure, damseH" 
he demanded. 

^^The window next to mine is that of • the Lady 
Evelii^ Berenger, whom you aire appointed to guard. 
Please to give heedful watch upon this side of the 
castle." 

/^ Doubt it nor, lady," answered the cavalier; and, 
enveloping himself in his longchappe^ or military watch-* 
cloak, he withdrew to a large oak-tree at some distanc^^ 
and, stood there' with folded arms, and leaning on his 
lance, more like a trophy of armour than a living warrior. 
£ii9^QJd«B9d % the consfiio^anesSf that in. ease <^f 
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need succour was close a^ hand, Rose drew back into 
her little chamber, and having ascertained, by listening, 
that there was no noise or stirring in that of Eveline, 
she began to make some preparations for her own re- 
pose. For this purpose she went into the outward anti- 
room, where Dame Gillian, whose fears had given way 
to the soporiferous effects of a copious draught of /iMtf- 
ahs^ (mild ale, of the first strength and quality,) slept 
as sound a sleep as that generous Saxon beverage could 
procure. 

Muttering an indignant censure on her sloth and in* 
-difference. Rose caught, from the empty couch which 
had been destined for her own use, the upper covering, 
and dragging it with her into the inner anti-room, dis- 
posed it so as, with the assistance of the rushes which 
'Strewed the apartment, to form a sort of cbuch, upon^ 
irbich, half^seated, half-reclined, she resolved to pass 
•the night in as close attendance upon her mistress as 
-circuiittstatice^ permitted. 

Thus seated, her eye on the pale planet which BaileA 
in lull glory through the blue sky of midnight, she m^- 
•posed to herself that sleep should not visit her eyeMb 
till the dawn of morning should assure her of Eveline i 
safety. ^ « 

Her thoughts, meanwhile, rested on the boundless 
and shadowy world beyond the grave, and on the gre«t 
and perhaps yet undecided question, whether the sefia- 
ration of its inhabitants from those of this temporal 
sphere is absolute and decided, or whether, influenced 
by motives which we cannot appreciate, they continue 
%o hold shadowy communication with those yet existing 
in earthly reality of flesh and blood I To have denied 
this, would, in the age of crusades and of mirades, have 
* incurred the guilt of heresy ; but Rose's firm goo4 sense 
led her to doubt at least the frequency of supematnral 
interference, and she comforted herself with an opinion, 
contradicted, however, by her own ihvoluntary starts 
and shudderings at 'every leaf which moved, that, in 
submitting to performance of the rite imposed on her, 
Eveline incurred no real danger, and only sacrificed to 
an obsolete family superstition. 

As this conviction strengthened otk Rft«R?^mvft.^s^^^ 
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purpose of vigilance began to decline — ^hcr thoughts 
wandered to objects towards which they wer^ not di- 
rected, like sheep which stray beyond the charge of 
tl^eir shephei^d — her eyes no longer brought back to her 
a distinct apprehension of the broad, round, silvery orb 
on which they continued to gaze. At length they closed, 
and, seated on the folded mantle, her back resting against 
the wall of the apartment, and her white arms folded on 
her bosom, Rose Flammock fell fast asleep. 

Her repose was fearfully broken by a shrill and pierc- 
ing shriek from the apartment where her lady reposed. 
To start up and ily to the door was the work of a mo- 
ment with the generous girl, who never pei^mitted fear 
to struggle with love or duty. The door was secured 
withrboth bar and bolt; and another fainter scream, or 
. rather groan, seemed to say, aid must be instant^ or iii 
vain. Rose next rushed to the window, and screamed 
rather than called to the Norman soldier, who, distin* 
guished ^r the white folds of his watch-cloak, still re* 
Gained his position under the old oak-||ge. 

.t the cry of "Help, help! — the widy Eveline is 
^ irdered !" the seeming statue, starting atone into ac- 
tive exertion, sped with the swiftness of a race-horse 
to^he brink of the moat, and was about to cross it, op- 
posite to the spot where Rose stood at the open case- 
ment, urging him to speed by voice. and gesture. 

*• Not here — not here !" she exclaimed with breath- 
less precipitai^n, as shq saw him make towards her — 
^^ tlie' window to the right — scale it, for God's sake, and 
undo the door of communication !" 

The soldier seemed* to comprehend her — he dashed 
into the moat without hesitatioAi securing himself by 
catching at the boughs of trees as he descetjded. In 
^ne moment he Vanished among the underwood ; and 
.in another, availing himself of the branches of a dwarf 
oak. Rose saw him upon her right, and close to the win- 
dow of the fatal apartment. One fear remained-^the 
casement might be secured against entrance from with- 
out-^but no! at the thrust of^the Norman it yield- 
ed, and its clasps or fastenings being worn with time, 
fell inward with a clash which even Dame Gillfan's 
slumbers were unable to resVst. 
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Echoing scream upon scream io the u«uat Ihahion of ' 
fools and cowards, she entered the cabinet from the 
anti-^room, just as the door of Eveline's chaniber open- 
ed, and the soldier appeared, bearing in his arms the 
half-undressed and lifeless form of the Norman maiden 
herself. Without speaking a word, he placed her iti ^ 
Rose's arms, and with the same precipitation with which 
he had entered, threw hit&self put 'Of the opened win* 
dow from which Rose had summoned him. 

Gillian, half-distracted with fear and wonder, heaped 
exclamations on questions, and mingled questions with 
cries for help, till Rose sternly rebuked her, in a tone 
which seemed to recal her scattered senses. She be«> 
came then composed enough to fetch a lamp which re- 
mained lighted in the room she had left, and to render 
herself at least partly useful in suggesting and apply- ^ 
ing the usual modes for recalling the suspended senses* ^ 
In this they at length succeeded, for Eveline fetched a 
fuller sigh, and opened her eyes; but presently shut 
them again, andLletting her head drop on Rose's bO'' 
8om, fell into ffnrong shuddering fit ; while her faith- 
ful damsel, chafiag her hands and her temples alt^r 
nately with aifectionate assiduity, and mingling ca- 
resses with these efforts, exclaimed aloud, " She lives !— *• 
She is recovering ! — .Praised be God !" 

** Praised be God!" was echoed in a solemn toiA 
from the window of the apartment ; and turning towa^s 
it in terror, Rose beheld the armed and plumed head of 
the soldier who had conte so opportunely to their as- 
sistance, and who, supported by his arms, had raised 
Jiimself sq high as to be able to look into the interior of 
the cabinet. ? 

Rose immediately ran towards him. " Go— go-^good 
friend," she said ; ** your reward shalt await you ano- 
ther time. Go— begone ! — ^yet stay — keep on your post, 
and I will call you if there is further need. Begone-^ 
be faithful, and be secret." 

The, soldier obeyed without^ answering a wordy and 
ahe presently saw him descend into the moat. Rose 
then returned back to her mistress, whom she found 
supported by Gillian, moaning feebly, and muttering 
llufried and unintelligible ejaculuUoxA^ ^ \tk>^\!^^x\\i*^ 
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that she laboured under a violent shock sustained from 
some alarming cause. 

Dame Gillian had no sooner recovered some degree 
0^ setf-possession, than her curiosity became active in 
proportion. ** What means all this ?" she said to Rose ; 
*' what has been doing among you ?" 

" I do not know," replied Rose. 

" If you do not," said Gillian, " Who should ?— Shall 
I call the other women, and raise the house V* 
* " Not for your life," said Rose, " till my lady is able 
to give her own orders ; and for this apartment, so help 
-me Heaven, as I will do my best to discover the secrets 
it contains ! — ^Support my mistress the whilst." ^ 

So saying, she took the lamp in her hand, and cros* 
sing her brow, stepped boldly across the mystcrirous 
threshold, and holding up the light, surveyed the apart- 
ment. 

' It was merely an old vaulted chamber of very mo- 
derate dimensions. In one corner was an image of the 
* Virgin, rudely cut, and placed above^a Saxon font of 
curious workmanship. There were «R) seats, and a 
,i^uch, covered with coarse tapestry, t)n which it seena- 
ed that Eveline had been re^ipsing. The fragments of 
the shattered casement lay on the floor ; but that open- 
ing had been only made when the soldier forced it in, 
and she saw no other access by which a stranger could 
h^'c entered aii apartment, the ordinary entrance of 
which was bawed and bolted. 

Rose felt the influence of those terrors which she had 
hitherto surmounted ; she cast her mantle hastily around 
her head, as if to shroud her sight from some blighting 
vision, and tripping back to ^e cabinet, with more 
speed and a less firm step than when she left it, she di- 
rected Gillian to lend her assistance in conveying Eve- 
line to the next room ; and having Mone so, carefully 
secured the door of communication, as if to put a bar- 
rier betwixt them and the suspected danger. 

The Lady Eveline was now so far recovered that she 
could sit up^ and was trying to speak, though but faint- 
ly. " Rose," she said at lengthy" I have seen her-F-nay 
. Joom is sealed." ^ 

Rose immediately recollected th^ imprudeiice of iuf- 
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fering Gillian to hear what her mistress might say at 
such an awful moment, and hastily adopting the pro- 
posal she had before declined, desired her to go and 
call other two maidens of their mistress's household. 

^^ And where am I to find them in this house," said 
Dame Gillian, ^^ where strange men run about one 
chamber at midnight, and devils, for aught I know, fre- 
quent the rest of the house ?" 

^^ Find them where you can," said Rose, sharply ; 
*' but begone presently. 

Gillian withdrew lingeringly, and muttering at the # 
same time something which could not distinctly he un- 
derstood. No sooner was she gone, than Rose, giving 
way to the enthusiastic affection which she felt for her 
mistress, implored her in the most tender terms, to 
open her eyes, (for she had again closed them,) and 
speak to Rose, her own Rose, who was ready, if neces- 
sary, to die hj, her mistress's side. 

** To-morrow^ — to-morrow, Rose," murmured Eve- 
line — ^^ I cannot speak at present." 

" Only disburthen your mind with one word — tell 
what has thus alarmed you — ;what danger you appre- 
hend." . 

" i have seen her," answered Eveline-—" I have 
seen the tenant of yonder chamber— the vision fatal to 
xsiY race ! — Urge me no more— to-morrow you shalj|||||^ 
know all." » 

As Gillian entered with two of the maidens of her 
mistress's household, they removed the Lady Eveline, 
by Rose's directions, into a chamber at some distance, 
which the latter had occupied, and placed her in one 
of their beds, where Rose, dismissing the others, (Gtl- 
•lian excepted,) to seek repose where they could find it, 
continued to watch her mistress. For some time she 
continued very nuich disturbed, but, gradually, fatigue, 
and the influence of some narcotic which Gillian had 
sense enough to recommend and prepare, seemed to 
compose her spirits. She fell into a deep slumber, from 
which she did not awaken until the sua was high over 
the distant ]|ills» 
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CHAPTER XV. 

■ 

I see a baod you cannot see. 
Which beckons me away ; 
^ * I hear a voice you cannot hear, 

^ Which says 1 must not stay. 

MALIiBT. 

m ' 

When Eveline first opened her eyes, it seemed to be 
without any recollection of what had passed on the night 
' preceding. She looked round the apartment, which was 
coarsely and scantily furnished, as one destined for the 
use of 4doinc8tics and menials, and said to Hose, with a 
smile^^^^ Our good kinswomian maintains the ancient 
Saxon hospitality at a homely rate, so 4ar as lodging 
is concerned. I could have willingly parted with last 
night's profuse supper, to have obtained a bed of a 
softer texture. Methinks my limbs feel as if I had been 
under all the flails of a franklin's barn-yard." 

*^ I am glad to see you so pleasant, madam," answer- 
ed Rose, discreetly avoiding any reference to 'the events 
of the night before. . 
^ Dame Gillian was not so scrupulous. >^ Your lady- 
ship last night lay down on a better bed than this," she 
I said, *'^ unless I am much mistaken ; and Rose Flam- 
mock and yourself know best why you left it." 

If a look could have killed. Dame Gillian would have 
been in deadly peril from that which Rose shot at her, 
by way of rebuke for this ill-advised communication. 
It had instantly the effect which was to be apprehtod- 
«d, for Lady Eveline seemed at first surprised apd con- 
fused ; then, as recollections of the pajst arranged them* 
aelves in her nftemory, she folded her hands, looked oa 
the grouttd, and wept bitterly, with much agitation. 

Rose entreated her to be comforted, and off ^ed tm 
£rtch the old Saxon chafdara of the house to administer 
spiritual consolation, if her grief rejecj^d temporal 
comfort. 

No-^-^sdl him no^' fts^id Eveline^ raising her h%a4 
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and drying her eyes — ^^ I have had enough of Saxon 
kindness. What a fool was I to expect, in that hard 
and unfeeling woman, any commiseration for my youth 
— ^my late sufferings — my orphan condition ! I will not 
permit her a poor triumph over the Norman blood of. 
Bercnger, by letting her see how much I have suffered 
under her inhuman infliction. But first, Rose, answer 
roe truly, was any inmate of Baldringham witness to ray 
distress last night ?" ' 

Rose assured her that she had been tended exclu- 
sively by her own retinue, herself and Gillian, Blanche ' 
and Ternotte. She seemed to receive satisfaction from 
this assurance. ^^ Hear me, both of you," she said, 
** and observe my words, as you love and as you fear me. 
Let no syllable be breathed from your lips of what has 
happened this night. Carry thje same charge to my 
maidens. Lend me thine instant aid, Gillian, and thine, 
nty dearest Rose, to chaoge these disordered garments, 
and arrange this dishevelled hair. It was a poor ven- 
geance she sought, and lill because of my country. I 
am resolved she shall not see the slightest trace of the 
sufferings she has inflicted." 

As she spoke thus, her eyes flashed with indignation, 
which seemed to dry up the tears that had before filled 
thenk^ Rose saw the change of her manner with a mix- 
ture of pleasure and concern, being aware that her mia-ift 
tress's predominant failing was incident to her, as a 
spoiled child, who accustomed to be treated with kind- 
ness, deference, and indulgence, by all around her, was 
apt to resent warmly whatever resembled neglect or 
contradiction. 

" God knows," said the faithful bower-maiden, " I 
would hold my hand out to catch drops of molten lead, 
rather tlian endure your tears ; and yet, my 8wee# mis- 
tress, I would rather at present see you grieved than 
angry. This ancient lady hath, it would seem, but act- 
ed according to some old superstitious rite of her family, 
which is in part yours. Her name is respectable, both 
from her conduct and possessions ; and, hard-pressed 
as you are b.^ the Normans, with whom your kinswo- 
man, the Prioress is sure to take part, I was in hope 
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you m^ght have had some shelter and countenance from 
the Lady of Baldringham." 

"Never, Rose, never," answered Eveline; ** you 
know not— you cannot guess wh^t she has made me 
^ suffer^— exposing me to witchcraft and fiends. Thyself 
said it, and said it truly — the Saxons are still half Pa- 
gans, void of Christianity, as of nurture and kindliness.^' 
" Ay, but," replied Rose, " I spoke then to dissuade 
'M you from a danger ; — now that the danger is^ passed 
•Sind over, I may judge of it otherwise." 

* "Speak not for them. Rose," replied Eveline angrily ; 
" no innocent victim was ever offered up at the altar of 
a fiend with more indifference than my father's kins- 
woman delivered up me — me an orphan, bereaved of 
mv natural and powerful support. I hate her cruelty-— 
I hate her house— ^I bate the thought of all that hsw 
happened here— -of all, Rose^ except thy matchless faitli 
and fearless attachment. Go^ bid our train saddle di- 
rectly— I will be gone instantly— I will not attire my- 
self," she added, rejecting tlUt assistance she had at 
first required—" I will have no ceremony— tarry for do 
leave-taking." 

In the hurried and agitated manner of her mistress. 
Rose recognized with anxiety another* mood of the 
same irritable and excited temperament, which had be- 

^iore discharged itself in tears and fits. But perceiving, 
ft the same time, that remonstrance was in vain, she 
gave the necessary orders forcoUecting their company, 
saddling, and preparing for departure ; hoping, that as 
her mistress removed to a further distance from the 
scene where her mind had received so severe a shock, 
her equanimity might, by degrees, be restored. 

Dame GtlUan, accordingly, was busied with arrange 
ing ^e packages of her lady, and all the rest of Lady 
Eveline's retinue in preparing for instant departure, 
when, preceded by her steward, who acted also as a sort 
of gentleman usher, leaning upon her confidential Ber- 
wine, and followed by t^o or three more of the most 
distinguished of her household, with lobks of displea* 
sure on her ancient yet lofty brow, the Itady Ermen- 
gurdt entered the apartment. 
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Eveline, with a trembling and hurried hand, a burn- 
ing cheek, and other signs of agitation, was herself bu- 
sied about the arrangement of some baggage, when her 
relation made her appearance. At once, to Rose's great 
surprise, she exerted a strong command over herself, 
and repressing every external appearance of disorder, 
she advanced to meet her relation, with a calm and 
haughty stateliness equal to her own. 

" 1 come to give you good morning, our niece," said 
Ermeng^rde, haughtily indeed, yet with more defer- 
ence than she seemed at first to have intended, so much 
did the bearing of Eveline impose respect upon her; 
•— " 1 find that you have been pleased to shift that 
chamber which was assigned you, in conformity with 
the ancient custom of this household, and betake your- 
self to the apartment of a menial." 

" Are you surprised at that, lady ?" demanded Eve- 
line in her turn ; *'*' or are you disappointed that you 
find me not a corpse, within the limits of the chamber 
which your hospitality and affection allotted to mef" 

** Your sleep, then, has been broken ?" said Ermen- 
garde, looking fixedly at the Lady Eveline, as she 
spoke. 

^^ If I complain not, madam, the evil must be deemed 
of little consequence. What has happened, is over and 
past, and it is not my intention to trouble you with the 
recital." 

" She of the ruddy finger," replied Ermengarde, tri- 
umphant, "loves not the blood of the stranger." 

*'*' She had less reason, while she walked the earth, to 
love that of the Saxon," said Eveline, ^'unless her 
legend speaks false in that matter ; and unless, as I well 
suspect, your house is haunted, not by the soul of the 
dead who suffered within its walls, but by evil spirits, 
such as the descendants of Hengist and Horsa are said 
still in secret to worship." 

" You are pleasant, maiden," replied the old lady, 
scornfully, " or, if your words are meanfin earnest, the 
shaft of your censure has glanced aside. A house, 
blessed by the holy Saint Dunstan, and by the royal and 
holy Confessor, iftj,iM> abode for .evil spirits*" 
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"The house of Baldringhanif'' replied Eveline, " is 
no abode for those who fear such spirits ; and as I will, 
with all humility, avow myself of the number, I will 
presently leave it to the custody of Saint Dunstan.'' 

" Not till you have broken your fast, I trust?" said 
the Lady of Baldringham ; "you will not, I hope do my 
years and our relationship such foul disgrace ?" 

** Pardon me, madam," replied the Lady Eveline, 
" those who have experienced your hospitality at night, 
have little occafiion for breakfast in the morning.-^ 
Rose, are not those loitering knaves assembled in the 
court-yard, or are they yet on their couches, making up 
for the slumber they have lost by midnight disturb- 



ances ?" 



Rose announced that her train was in the court, and 
mounted ; when, with a low reverence, Eveline endea- 
voured to pass her relation, and leave the apartment 
without further ceremony. Ermen garde at first con- 
fronted her with a grim and furious glance, which 
seemed to show a soul fraught with more rage than the 
thin blood and rigid features of extreme old age had 
the power of expressing, and raised her ebony staff as 
if about even to proceed to some act of personal vio- 
lence. But she changed her purpose, and suddenly 
made way for Eveline, who passed without further par- 
4Jey ; and as she descended the staircase, which conduct- 
ed from the apartment to the gateway, she heard the 
voice of her aunt behind her, like that of an aged and 
offended sybil, denouncing wrath and woe upon her in- 
solence and presumption. 

" Pride," she exclaimed, '^ goeth before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall. She who scorneth 
the house of her forefathers, ^a stone from its^^attle- 
ments shall crush her ! She who mocks the grey hairs 
of a parent, never shall one of her own locks be silver- 
ed with age ! She who weds with a man of war and of 
blood, her end shall neither be peaceful nor bloodless !" 

Hurrying to escape from these and other ominous 
denunciations, Evelirib rushed from the house, mounted 
her palfrey ^ith the precipitation of a fugitive, and, 
surrounded by her attendants, who h^ caught a part 
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of her alarm, though without conjecturing the caute, 
rode hastily into the forest ; old Raoul, who was well 
acquainted with the country, acting as their guide. 

Agitated more than she was wiUing to confess to her- 
self, by thus leaving the habitation of so near a relation,^ 
loaded with m^edictions, instead of the blessings which 
are usually bestowed on a departing kinswoman, Eve- 
line hastened forward, jun til the huge oak trees with in- 
tervening arms had hidden from her view the fatal 
mansion. 

The trampling and galloping of horse was soon after 
heard, announcing the approach of the patrol left by the 
Constable for the protection of the mansion, and who 
now, collecting from their different stations, came pre- 
pared to attend Lady Eveline on her further road to ^ 
Gloucester, great part of which lay through the exten- 
sive forest of Deane, then a sylvan region of large ^ 
extent, though now much denuded of trees for the 
service of the iron mines. The cavaliers came up 
to join the retinue of Lady Eveline, with armour 
glittering in the morning rays, trumpets sounding, 
horses prancing, neighing, and thrown, each by his 
chivalrous rider, into the attitude best qualified to ex- 
hibit the beauty of the steed and dexterity of the horse- 
man; while their lances, streaming with long penon- , 
celles, were brandished in every manner which could ,' 
display elation of heart and readiness of hand. The 
sense of the military character of her countrymen of 
Normandy gave to Eveline a feeling at once of security 
and. of triumph, which operated towards the dispelling 
of her gloomy thoughts, and of the feverish disorder 
which affected her nerves. The rising sun also — the 
song bf tl\p birds among the bowers — ^the low^ing of the 
cattle as they were driven to pasture— the sight of the 
hind, who, with her fawn trotting by her side, often 
crossed some forest glade within view of the travellers, 
— all contributed to dispel the terror of Eveline's noc- 
turnal visions, and soothe to rest the more angry pas- 
sions which had agitated her bosom at her departure 
from Baldringham. She suffered her; palfrey to slacken 
his pace, and with female attention to propriety^ be^aa 
to adjust her riding robes, and com^ti^^V^TXivsi'^^-^x^'^'^-k 
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disordered in her hasty departure. Rose saw her cheek 
assume a paler but more settled hue, instead of the angry- 
hectic which had coloured it — saw her eye become more 
steady as she looked with a sort of triumph upon her 
military attendants, and pardoned, (what on other oc- 
*tasions she would -probably have made some reply to,) 
"her enthusiastic exclamations in praise of her country- 
men. 

" We journey safe," said Eveline, " under the care 
of the princely and victorious Normans. Theirs is the 
noble wrath of the lion, which destroys or is appeased 
at once — there is no guile in their romantic affection, 
no sullenness mixed with their generous indignation— *- 
they know the duties of the hall as well as those of bat- 
tle; and were they to be surpassed in the arts of war, 
(which will only be when Plinlimmon is removed from 
its base,) they would still remain superior to every other • 
people in generosity and courtesy." 

" If I do not feel all their merits so strongly as if I 
shared their blood," said Rose, " I am at least glad to 
see th^m around us, in woods which are said to abound 
with dangers of various kinds. And I confess, my heart 
is the lighter, that I can now no longer observe the 
least vestige of that ancient mansion, in which we pass- 
ed so unpleasant a night, and the recollection of which 
will always be orfious to me." 

Eveline looked sharply at her. " Confess the truth, 
Rose ; thou wouldst give thy best kirtle to know all of 
my horrible adventure." 

*' It is but confessing that I am a woman," answered 
Rose; " and did I say a man, I dare say the difference 
of sex would imply but a small abatement of curiosity." 

" Thou makest no parade of other feelings, which 
prompt thee to inquire into my fortunes," said Eveline; 
"but, sweet Rose, I give thee not the less credit for 
them. Believe me, thou shalt know all — but, I think, 
not now." - , 

** At your pleasure," said Rose ; " and yet, methinks, 

the bearing in your solitary bosom such a fearful secret 

will only render the weight more intolerable. On my 

silence you may rely as on that of the Holy Image, 

which hears us confess what it never reveals. Besides, 

such thiags become familiar to tVie \iiia^\i^>L\aa N^Vtrv 
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they have been spoken of, and that which is familiar , 
gradually becoihes stripped of its terrors." 

" Thou speakest with reason, my prudent Rose ; and 
surely in this gallant troop, borne like a flower o.n a 
bush by my good palfrey Yseulce — fresh gales blowing 
round us, flowers opening and birds singing', and having 
thee by my bridle-rein, I ought to feel this a fitting 
time to communicate what thou hast so good a title to 
Icnow. And — yes ! — thou shah know all ! — Thou art 
not, I presume, ignorant of the qualities of what the 
Saxons of this land call a Bahr-geist P'^'' 

" Pardon me, lady," answered Rose, " my father dis- 
couraged my listening to such discourses. I might see 
evil spirits enough, he said, without my imagination 
being taught to form such as were fantastical. The \ 
"word Bahr-geist, I have heard used by Gillian and 
^ other Saxons ; but to me it only conveys sonie idea of 
indefinite terror, of which I have never asked nor re- 
c'eivod^an explanation." 

" Know then," said JEveline, **^tt is a spectre, usuatly 
ttie image of a departed person, who, either for wrong 
sustained in a certain place during life, or through trea- . 
sure hidden there, or from some such other cause, haunts 
the spot from time to time, becomes familiar to those 
' who dwell there, takes an interest in their fate, occa- 
sionally for good, in other instances or times for evil. 
The Bahr-geist is, therefore, sometimes regarded as 
the good genius, sometimes as the avenging fiend, at- 
tached to particular families and classes of men. It is 
the lot of the family of Baldringham, (of no mean note 
in other respects,) to be subject to the visits of such a 
being." 

*' May I ask the cause, (if it be known,) of such visi- 
tation ?'' . said Rose, desirous to avail herself to the 
uttermost of the communicative mood of her young 
lady, which might not perhaps last very long. 

" I know the legend but imperfectly," replied Eve- 
line, proceeding with a degree of calmness,, the result 
of strong exertion over her mental anxiety, ^'but in 
general it runs thus : — Baldrick, the Saxon hero who first 
possessed yonder.dwelling, became enamoured of a fair 
Briton, said tb have been descended itQTa^<5'8.^\:^^v;^^'^ 
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of whom the Wrlch speak so much, and deemed not* 
unacquainted with the arts of sorcery which they prac- 
tised, when they offered up human sacrifices amid those 
circles of unhewn and living rock, of which thou hast 
seen so many. After more than two years wedlock, 
Baldrick became weary of his wife to such a point, that 
he formed the cruel resolution of putting her to death. 
Some say he doubted her fidelity — some that the matter 
was pressed oh him by the church, as she was suspect- 
ed of heresy— some that he removed her to make waj* 
for a more wealthy marriage — but all agree in the 
result. He sent two of his Cnichts to the house df 
Baldringham, to put to death the unfortunate Vanda, 
and pommanded them to bring him the ring which had 
circlibd her finger on the day of wedlock, in token that 
his orders were accomplished. The men were ruthless 
in their office, they strangled Vanda in yonder apart- 
ment, and as the hand was so swollen that no effort 
could bring off the ring, they obtained possession of it 
by severing the fingf^r. But long before the TJeturn 
of those cruel perpetrators of her death, the shadow of 
Vanda had appeared before her appalled husband, and 
holding up to him her bloody hand made him fearfully 
sensible how well his savage commands had been obeyed. 
After haunting him in peace and war, in desert, court, and 4J 
camp, until he died despairingly on a pilgrimage to the 
Mbly-land, the Bahr-geist, or ghost of the murdered 
Vanda became so terrible in the House of Baldringham, 
that the succour of Saint Dunstan was itself scarcely suffi- 
cient to put bounds to her visitation. Yea, the-Jblessed 
saint, when he had succeeded in his exorcism, did, in 
requital of Baldrick's crime, impose a strong and en- 
during penalt^"^ upon every female descendant of the 
house in the third degree j namely, that once in their 
lives, and before their twenty-first year, they should 
each spend a solitary night in the chamber of the mur- 
dered Vanda, saying therein certain prayers, as well 
for her repose, as for the suffering soul of her'murdejpr. 
During that awful space, it is generally be||pred ^at 
the spirit of the murdered person appears to We female 
who observes the vigil, and shows fome sign of her 
future good or bad fortune. If favovSabfe^ sh-e appears 

*■ 
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with a smiling aspect, and crosses them with her *un- 
bloodied hand; but she announces evil fortune by 
showing the hand from which the finger was severed, 
with a stern countenance, as if resenting upon the de- 
scendant of her husband his inhuman cruelty. Some- 
times she is said to speak. These particulars I learned 
long since from an old Saxon dame, the mother of out ' 
. Marjorie, who had been an attendant on my grandmo- 
ther, and left the House of Baldringham when she 
made her escape from it with my father's father." 
- "Did your grandmother ever render this homage," ^ 
s^id Rose, " which seems to me — under favour of Saint 
Dunstan- — to bring humanity into too close intercourse 
with a being of a doubtful nature ?" 

" My grandfather thought so, and never perjoiitted 
my grandmother to revisit the House of Baldringham 
after her marriage ; hence disunion betwixt him and his 
son on the one part, and the members of that family on 
the other. They laid sundry nlisfor tunes, and particu- 
larly the loss of male heirs which at that time befell 
them, to my mother's hot having done the hereditary 
homage to the bloody-fingered Bahr-geist." 

" And how could yoii, my dearest lady," said Rose', 
"knowing that they held among thein an usage so hi- 
; deous, think of accepting the invitation of Lady Er- 
mengarde ?" 

"I can hardly answer you the question. Partly I 
feared my father's recent calamity, to be slain, (as I 
have heard him say his aunt once prophesied of him,) 
by the enemy he most despised, might be the result of 
this rite having been neglected — and partly I hoped, 
that if my mind should.be appalled at the danger, when 
it presentedsitself closer to my eye, it could not be urged 
on me in courtesy and humanity. You saw how soon 
my cruel-hearted relative pounced upon the opportunity, 
and how impossible it became for me, bearing the name, 
and, I trust, the spirit of Berenger, to escape from the 
net'Jn vvhich I had involved myself." 

" No i^gard for name or rank should have engaged 
me," replied Rose, " to place myself where apprehension 
alone, even without the terrors of a real visitation, might 
haveptmishedmy presumption v(tlVi'\ti^^xv\X^ . ^x^x^V-ax^ 
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in the name of Heaven, did you see at this horrible ren- 
dezvous?" ... 

" Ay, there is the question," said Eveline, raising 
her hand to her brow — ^^ how I could witness that which 
I distinctly saw, yet be able to retain command of 
thought and intellect! — I had recited the prescribed 
devotions for the murderer and his victim, and fitting 
down on the couch which was assigned me, had l^d 
aside such of my clothes as might impede my rest — I 

* had surmounted, in short, the first shock which I ex- 

fH perienced in committing myself to this mysterious cham- 
ber, and I hoped to pass the night in slumber as sound 
as my thoughts were innocent. But I was fearfully dis- 
appointed. I cannot judge how long I had slept, when 

^ my bosom 'was oppressed by an unusual weight, which 

seemed at once to stifle my voice>, stop the beating of' 

mj heart, and prevent me from drawing my breath ; and 

- when I looked up to discover the cause of this horrible 

suffocation^ the form of the murdered British matron 

^ stood over my couch,'taller than life, shadowy, and with 

a countenance whert traits of dignity and beauty were 

.mingled with a fierce expression of vengeful exultation. 

She held over<jne the hand which bore the bloody niarks 

of her husband's cruelty, and seemed as if she signed 

^ the cross, devoting me to destruction ; while with an'^' 
unearthly tone she uttered these words: — 

Widow'd wife and married mard, 
Belrotb'd, betrayer, and betray'd ! 

The phantom stooped over me as she spoke, and lowered 

her gory fingers, svs if to touch my face, when terror 

giving me the power of which aj first it deprived me, I 

screamed aloud — the casement of the apartment was 

thrown open with a loud noise — :and-*-But what signifies 

my telling all this to thee. Rose, who show so plainly, 

by the movement of eye and lip, that you consider me 

as a silly and childish dreamer :" 

" Be not angry, my dear lady," said Rose j ■" I d%in- 

deed believe that the witch we call Mara^ has been 

dealing with you j but she, you kijow, is by leeches coji- 

■ f ■ " 
• Ephialtes, or lN\^\i\T!i«rt. v, . 
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siderecl as no real phantom, but solely the creation of 
our own imagination, disordered by causes which arise 
from bodily indisposition." 

" Thou arr learned, maiden," said Eveline, rather 
peevhhly ; " but when I assure thee that my better 
angel came to my assistance in a human form— rthat at 
his appearance the fiend vanished — ^and that he traos- 
po/ted me in his arms out of the chamber of terror, I 
think thou wilt, as a good Christian, put more faith in 
that which I tell you." 

^^ Indeed) indeed, my sweetest mistress, I cannot," 
replied Rose. ^^ It is even that circumstance of the 
guardian angel which makes me consider the whole as 
a dream. A Norman sentinel, whom I myself called 
from his post on purpose, did indeed come to yofxr as- 
sistance, and, breaking into your apartment, transport- 
ed you to that where I myself received you from his 
arms in a lifeless condition." 

*^ A Norman soldier, ha!"^said Eveline, colouring 
extremely ; " and to whom, maiden, did you dare give 
commission to break into my ^leeping-chamber?" 

^^ Your eyes flash anger, madam, but is it reasonabtb 
they should? — Did I not hear your screams of agonyf' 
and was I to stand fettered by ceremony at such a mo- 
ment ?— no more than if the castle had been on fire." 

" I ask you again, Rose," said her mistress, still with 
discomposure, though less angrily than at first, " whon» 
you directed to break into my apartment?" 

" Indeed I know not, lady," said Rose ; " for, besides 
that he was. muffled in his mantle, little chance was 
there of my knowing his features, even had I seen them 
fully. But I can soon discover the cavalier ; and I will 
set about it, that I raav give him the reward I promised, 
and warn him to be silent and discreet in this matter." 

" Do so," said Eveline ; "and if you find him among 
those soldiers who attend us, I will indeed lean to thine 
opinion, and think that phantasy had the chief share in 
the evils 1 have endiif^d the last night." 

Rose struck her palfrey with the rod, and, accompa- 
nied by her mistress, rede up to Philip Guarine, the 
Constable's squire, who for the present commanded 
their little escort. " Good Guaxiii^ " ^\xa wi^^**"* Vca^ 
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talk with one of those sentinels last night from'my win- 
dow, and he did me some service, for which I promised 
him recompe nee— -Will you inquire for the man, that I 
may pay him his guerdon ?" 

"Truly, I will owe him a guerdon also, pretty 
maiden," answered the squire ; " for if a lance of them 
approached near enough the house to hold speech from 
the windows, he transgressed the precise orders of his 
Watch." ' 

"Tush! you must forgive that for my sake," said" 
.Rose. "I warrant, had I called on yourself, stout 
Guarine, I would have had influence to bring you under 
my chamber window." 

Guarine laughed, and shriiggcd'his shoulders. " True 
it isf' he said, " when wonien are in place, discipline is 
in danger." ' 

He then went to make t4ie necessary inquiries among 
his band, and returned with the assurance, that his sol- 
diers, generally and severally, dcnjed having approach- 
,..^d the mansion of the Lady Ermengarde on the pre- 
ceding night. 

" " Thou seest. Rose," said Eveline, with a significant 
fook, to her attendant. 

" The poor rogues are afraid of Guarine's severity," 
said Rose, " and dare not tell the truth— I shkll have 
some one in private claiming the reward of me." 

" I would I had the privilege myself, damsel," said 
Guarine ; " but for these fellows, they are not so timor* 
ous as you suppose them, being even too ready to 
avouch their roguery when it hath less excuse-^— Be- 
sides, I promised them impunity.— Have you anything 
further to ofder ?" 

"Nothing, good Guarine," said Evelkie ; " only this 
^mall donative to procure wine for thy soldiers, that 
they majlr spend the next night more merrily than the 
last. — And now he is gone, — Maiden, thou mudt, I 
think, be now well aware, that what thou sawest was no 
earthly being ?" 

I must believe mine own ears and eyes, madam," re- 
plied Rose. , • 

*^Do — bat allow me the same privilege," "answered 
JBvelint. "Believe me that my deVivw«> ^x ^o I 
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must call him,) bore the features of one who neither 
was, nor could be, in the neighbourhood of Baldring- 
haro. — Tell me but one thing— What dost thou think of 
this extraordinary prediction — / 

Widow'd wife and wedded maid, 
< Betroth'd, betrayer, and belray'd ? 

Thou wilt say it is an idle invention of my brain— but 
think it for a moment the speech of a true diviner, and 
what wduldst thou say of it ?" 

" That you may be betrayed, my dearest lady, but 
never be a betrayer," answered Rose with animation. 

Eveline reached her hand out to her friend, and, as 
she pressed affectionately that which Rose gave in re- 
turn, she whispered to her with energy, "I thank. thee 
for the judgment, which my own heart confirms." 

A cloud of dust now announced the approach of the 
Constable of Chester and his retinue, augmented by the 
attendance of his host Sir William Herbert, and some 
of his neighbours and kinsmen, who came to^ay their 
respects to the orphan of the Garde Doloureuse, b;|^ 
which appellation Eveline was known upon her passage 
through their territory. - 

Eveline remarked, that at their greeting, ,,De Lacy 
looked with displeased surprise at the disarrangement 
of her dress and equipage, which her hasty departure 
from fialdringham had necessarily occasioned; and she 
was, on her part, struck with an expression of counte- • 
nanc6 which seemed to say, ^^ I am not to be treated as 
an ordinary person, who may be received with negli- 
gence, and treated slightly with impunity." For the 
first time, she thought that, though always deficient 
in grace and beauty, the Constable's countenance was 
formed to express the more angry passions with force 
and vivacity, and that she who shared his rank and 
name must lay her account with the implicit surrender 
of her will and wishes to those of an arbitrary lord and 
master. 

But the. cloud soon gassed from the Constable's brow ; 
and in the conyersat'fOQ witiich he afterwards maintain- 
ed with Hert)ert and the other knights and gentlemen, 
who froin time to time came to grc^t ^ud. ^^vycfic^'ws:^ 
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them for a little way on their journey, Eveline had oc- 
casion to admire hia superiority, both of sense and ex- 
pression, and to remark the attention and deference 
>with which his words were listened to by men too high 
in rank, and too proud, readily to admit any preemi- 
nence that was not founded on acknowledged merit. 
The regard of women is generally much influenced by 
the -estimation which an individual maintains in the opi- 
nion of men; and Eveline, when she concluded her 
journey in the Benedictine nunnery in Gloucester, could 
not think without respect upon the renowned warrior, 
and celebrated^olitician, whose acknowledged abilities 
Appeared to plaee hirti febove every one whom she had 
seen approach him. flis wife, Eveline thought, (and 
she was not without ambition,) if relinquishing some of 
those qualities in a hdsbafld Which &re in youth mos^ 
captivating to the female i^agi niition, must be sti^U ge- 
nerally h6cioisir^d and r^spect^, atid have cdntentiheh^ 
if not tomaiitk felicity, within he^ reach. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The Lady Eveline remained nearly four months with 
her aunt, the Abbess of the Benedictine nunnery, under 
whose auspices the Constable of Chester saw his suit 
advance and prosper, as it would probably have done 
under that of the deceased Raymond Berenger her 
brother. It is prdbable, that, but for the supposed vi- 
sion of the Virgin, and the vow of gratitude which that 
vision had called forth, the natural diUike of so young 
a person to a match so unequal in years, might have ef- 
itectually opposed his success. Indeed Eveline, while 
honouring the Constable's virtues, doing justice to his 
high character, and admiring hif talents, could never 
altogether divest herself of a sete-ifet fear of him, which, 
while it prevented her from expressing angr direct dis- 
Mpprobation of his addresses, caused Vvex ^otc^^uwvea to 
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shudder, she scarce knew why, at the idea of th^ur be- 
coming successful. 

The ominous words, " betraying and betrayed," would 
then occ.j^rtoher memory j and wnen her aunt, (the pe- 
riod of the deepest mourning being elapsed,) had fixed 
a period for her betrothal, she looked forward to it with 
a feeling of terror, for which she was unable to account 
to herself, and which, as well as the particulars of her 
dream, she concealed even from Father Aldrovand in 
the hours of confession. It was not aversion to the 
Constable— it was far less preference to any other suitor 
— it was one of those instinctive movements and emo- 
tions by which Nature seems to warn us of approaching 
danger, though furnishing no information respecting its 
nature, and suggesting no means of escaping from it. 

So strong were these intervals of apprehension, that 
if they had been seconded by the remonstrances.of Rpse 
Flammock, as formerly, they might perhaps have led to 
Eveline's even yet forming some .resolution unfavour- 
able to the suit of the Constable. But, still more zealoua 
for her lady's honour than even for her happiness. Rose 
had strictly forborne every effort which could affect 
Eveline's purpose, when she had once expressed her ap* 
probation of De Lacy's addresses ; and whatever she 
thought or anticijjated concerning the proposed mar- 
riage, she seemed from that moment to consider it as an 
event which must necessarily take place. 

De Lacy himself, as he learned more intimately to 
know the merit of the prize which he was desirous of 
possessing, looked forward with different feelings to- 
wards the union, than those with which he h^d first pro-, 
posed the measure to Raymond. Berenger. It was then, 
a mere match of interest and convenience, which had. 
" occurred to the mind of a prou^ and politic feudal lord, 
as the best mode of consolidating the power and per- 
petuating the line of his family. Nor did even the 
splendour of Eveline's beauty make that impressioUr 
upon De Lacy, which it was calculated to do on the fiery, 
and impassioned chivalry of the age. He was past thatj 
period of life when the wise are captivated. by outward, 
form, and might have said with truth, as well as with ^ 
discretion, that he could have wiahftd Vv\^ V«:^;jXsSnJw 
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brid& several yeiirs older, and possessed of a more mo- 
derate portion of personal charms, in. order to have ren- 
dered the match more fitted for his own age and dis- 
position. This stoicism, however, vanished, when, on 
repeated interviews with his destined bride, he found 
that she was indeed inexperienced in life, but desirous 
to be guided by superior wisdom ; and that, although 
gifted with high spirit, and a disposition which began 
to recover its natural elastic gaiety, she was gentle, do- 
cile, and, above all, endowed with a firmness of princi- 
ple, which seemed to give assurance that she would 
tread uprightly, and without spot, the slippery paths in. 
which youth, r^k, and beauty, are doomed to move. 

As feelings of a warmer and more impassioned kind 
towards Eveline began to glow in De Lacy's bosom, 
his engagements as a crusader became more and more 
burdensome to him. The Benedictine Abbess, the na- 

•al guardian of Eveline's happiness, added to these 

jlings by her reasoning and remonstrances. Although 
a nun and a devotee, she held in reverence the holy 
state of matrimony, and comprehended so much of it as 
to be aware, that its important purposes could not be 
accomplished while the whole continent of Europe was 
interposed betwixt the married pair; for as to a hint 
from the Constable, that his young spouse might ac- 
company him in^o the dangerous and dissolute precincts 
^of the Crusader's camp, the good lady crossed herself 
with horror at the proposal, and never permitted it to 
be a second time mentioned in her presence. 

It was not, however,- uncommon for kings, princes, 
and other persons of high consequence, who had taken 
upon them the vow to rescue Jerusalem, to obtain de- 
lays, and even a total remission of their engagement, 
by proper application to the Church of Rome. The 
Constable was isure to possess the full' advantage of his 
sovereign's interest and countenance, in seeking per- 
mission to remain in England, for he was the noble to 
whose valour and policy Henry had chiefly intrusted 
the defence of the disorderly Welch marches ; and it 
was by no means with his good will that so useful a sub- 
Ject had ever assumed the cross. 
li was settled, therefore, lu priN^ile \>^W^X \iv^ Ah- 
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bess and the Constable, that the latter should solicit at 
Rome, and with the Pope's Legate in England, a remis- 
sion of his vow for at least two years ; a favour which 
it was thought could scarce be refused to one of his 
wealth $kd influence, backed as it was with the most 
liberal offers of assistance towards the redemption of 
the Holy Land. His offers were indeed munificent ; for 
he proposed, if his own pelrsonal attendance were dis- 
pensed with, to^send an hundred lances at his own cost, 
each, lance accompanied by two squires, three archers, 
and a varlet or horse-boy ; being double the retinue by 
which his own person was to have been accompanied. 
He offered besides to deposit the sum of two thousand 
bezants to the general expenses of the expedition, to 
surrender to the use of the Christian armament those 
equipped vessels which he had provided, and which '^ 
even now awaited the embarkation of himself and. his 
followers. 

Yet, while making these magnificent proffers, the 
Constable could not help feeling they would be inade- 
quate to the expectations of the rigid prelate Baldwin, 
who, as he had himself preached the crusade, and brought 
the Constable and many others into that holy engage- 
ment, must needs see with displeasure the work of his 
eloquence endangered, by the retreat of so important 
an associate from his favourite enterprize. To soften, 
therefore, his disa[5pointment as much as possible, the 
Constable offered to the Archbishop, that, in the event* 
of his obtaining license to remain in Britain, his forces 
should be led by his nephew, Damian Lacy, already 
renowned for his early feats of chivalry, the present 
hope of his house, and, failing heirs of his own body, 
its future head and support. 

The Constable took the most prudent method of com- 
municating this proposal to the Archbishop Baldwin, 
through a mutual friend, on whose good offices Ke could 
depend,ahd whose interest with the Prelate was regarded 
as great. But notwithst^ding the splendour of the pro- 

f>osal, the Prelate heard it with suUen and obstinate si- 
ence, and referred for answer to a personal conference 
with the Constable at an appointed day, when concerns 
of the church would c^l^ the Archbishop tp tK^ o.Vj ^ 
Vox. /.~14 
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* Gloucestci^ The report of the mediator was sjach as 
induced the Constable to expect a severe struggle wil^ 
the proud and powerful cborchman; but, himself proud 
and powerful, and backed by the favour of his BOVe* 
reign, he did not expect to be foiled in the c^l^st. 

Thfe necessity that this point should be previously 
adjtisted, as well as the recent loss of Eveline'^ father, 
^ gave an air of privacy to De Lacy's courtship, and pre* 
vented its being signalized by tournaments and feats of 
military skill, in which he would have been otherwise 
desirous to display his own address in the eyes of his 
mistress. The rules of the convent prevented his giv- 
ing entertainments of dancing, musit, or other more 
. pacific revels; and although the Constable displayed 
^his aflFection by the most splendid gifts to his future 
bride and her attendants, the whole affair in the opinion 
'*" of the experienced Dame Gillian, proceeded more with 
^ the solemnity of a funeral, than the light pace of an 
i^ approachitig bridal. 

The bride herself felt something of this, and thought 
occasionally it might have been lightened by the visits 
of joung Damian, in whose age, so nearly correspond- 
ing to her own, she might have expected some relief 
from the formal courtship of his graver uncle. But he 
came not; and from what the Constable said concern- 
ing him, she was led to imagine that the relations had, 
for a time at least, exchanged occupations and charac- 
*ter. The elder De Lacy continued, indeed, in nominal 
observance of his vow, to dwell in a pavilion by the 
gates of Gloucester ; but he seldom donned his armour, 
substituted costly damask and silk for. his war-worn 
shamoy doublet, and afiected at his advanced time of 
life more gaiety of attire than his contemporaries re- 
membered as distinguishing his early youth. His 
nephew, on the contrary, resided almost constantly on 
the marches of Wales, occupied in settling by prudence, 
or subduing by main force, the various disturbances by 
which these provinces were agitated ; and Eveline 
learned with surprise, that it was with difficulty his 
uncle had prevailed on him to be present at the cer^ 
/ mony of their being betrothed to ei^h other, or, as the 
JVormans entitled it, thdl'j^njpiaUes. T\&\% ts^^ment, 
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which preceded the actual m^riage for a l^ace more 
or less, accoriliDg to circumstances^ was usually cele- 
brated with a solemnity coivesponding to the rank of 
the contracting parties. , 

The Constable added, with expressions of regret, 
that Pamian gave himself too little rest, considering 
his early youth, slept too little, and indulged in too 
restless a disposition — ^that his health was sufFering^ — .^ 
and that a learned Jewish leech, whose opinion had 
been taken, had given bis advice that the warmth of a 
more genial climate was necessary to restore his con- 
dtitution to its general and natural vigour. ^ 

Eveline heard this with much regret, for she remem- 
bered Damian as the angel of good tidings, who first 
brought her news of deliverance from the forces of the 
Welch ; and the occa^ons on which they had met, 
tho^ugh mournful, brought a sort of pleasure in recol- 
lection, so gentle had bceii the youth's deportment, and 
to consoling his expressions of sympathy. She wished 
she could see him, that she might herself judge of the 
nature of his illness ; for, like other damsels of that 
age^ she was not entirely ignorant of the art of healing, 
tmd had been taught by Father Aldrovaad, himself no 
mean physician, how to extract healing essences from 
plants and herbs gathered under planetary hours. She 
thought it possible that her talents in this art, slight as 
they were, might perhaps be of service to one already 
ber friend and liberator, and soon about to become her . 
very near relation. 

It w&s therefore with a sensation of pleasure, mingkd 
with some confusion, (at the idea, doubtless, of assum- 
ing the part of medicsd adviser to so young a patient,) 
that one evening, while the convent was assembled 
about aome business of their chapter, she beard Gillian . 
announce that the kinsman of the Lord Constable ^de- 
sired to speak with her. She snatched up the veil, 
which Ae wore in compliance with the customs of the 
house, and hastily descended to the parlour, command* 
. ing the attendance of Gillian, who, neverUieless, did 
not think proper to obey the signal. 

When she entered the apartment, a man whom die 
had never seen before advanced^ Utv'^tVt^N^^ ^s&^ VsA.'^^ 
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and, takinjB^ up the hem of her veil, saluted it with an 
air q{ the most profound respect. She stepped ba<^ 
surprised and alarmed, although there was nothing |^; 
i thp appearance of the stranger to justify her appreheiih^ 
sion. He seemed tp be about thirty yes^rs of age, talP 
of stature, and bearing a noble though wasted form, and 
^ a countenance on which disease, or perhaps the indul- 
# S^^ of early passions, had anticipated the traces of 
age. His demeanour seemed courteous and respectful, 
even in a degree which approached to excess. He ob- 
served Eveline's surprise, and said, in a^ne of pride, 
mingled with emotion, '^^ I fear that I have be6n mista- 
ken, and that my visit is regarded as an unwelcome in- 
trusisn." 

*' Arise, sir," answered Eveline, " and let me know 
your name and business. I was summoned to a kins- 
man of the Constable of Chester." 

^^ And you expected the stripling Damian," answered 
the stranger. *' But the match with which England 
rings will cohpect you with others of the house; and 
amongst these, with the luckless Randal de Lacy. Per- 
haps," continued he, " the fair Eveline Berenger may 
not even have heard his name breathed by his more 
fortunate kinsman — ^more fortunate in every respect, but 
most fortunate in his present prospects." 

This compliment was accompanied by a deep reve- , 
rence, and Eveline stood much embarrassed how to re- 
ply to his civilities ; for although she now well remem- 
bered to have heard this Randal slightly mentioned by 
the Constable when speaking of his family, it was in 
terms which implied that there wias no good under- 
standing betwixt them. She therefore only returned his 
courtesy by general thanks for the honour of his visit, 
trusting he would then retire ; but such was not hia pur- 
post. - 

*^ I comprehend," he said, " from the coldness with 
which the Lady Eveline Berenger receives me, that 
^hat 'she has heard of me from my kinsman, {if indeed 
he thought me worthy of being mentioned to her at all,) 
has been, to say the least, unfavourable. And yet my 
name once stood as high in fields and courts, as that of 
tAe Constables nor is it aught more dis^^tccfyilthan what 
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H is indeed often esteemed the worst of disgraces— «po- 
■ ^virerty, which prevents my still aspiring to places of ho- 
^i i)pur and fame. If my youthful follies have been nu- 
' %merous, I have paid for them by the loss of my for- 
tune and the degradation of my condition ; and therein 
lay happy kinsman might, if he pleased, do me some 
aid — I mean not with his purse or estate ; for, poor as I 
am, I would not live on alms extorted from the reluc- 
tant hand of an estranged friend ; but his countenance 
would put him to no cost, and, in so far, I might ex- 
pect some favour." ' 

" In- that my Lord Constable," said Eveline, ** must 
judge for himself. L have— as yet, at least — no right to 
interfere in his family affairs ; and if I should ever have 
such right, it will well become me to be cautious how I 
use it." 

" It is prudently answered," replied. Randal ; " but 
what I ask of you is merely, that you, in your gentle- 
ness, would please to convey to my cousin a suit, which 
I find it hard to bring my ruder tongue to utter with 
sufficient submission. The usurers, whose claims have 
eaten like a canker into my means, now menace me with 
a dungeoh ; a threat which they dared not mutter, far 
less attempt to execute, were it not that they see me an 
outcast, unprotected by the natural head of my family, 
and regard me rather as they would some unfriended 
vagrant, than as a, descendant of the powerful House of 
Lacy." 

" It is a sad necessity," replied Eveline; " but I see 
not how I can help you in such extremity." 

*' Easily," replied Randal de Lacy. " The day of 
your betrothal is fixed, as I hear reported; and it is 
your right to select what witnesses you please to the 
^olemu^ity, which may the saints bless! To every one 
but myself, presence or absence on that occasion is a 
: matter of mere eeremony— -to me it is almost life or 
death. So am I situated, that the marked instance of 
islight or contempt, implied by my exclusion from this 
meeting of our family, will be held for the signal of my 
expulsion from the house of the De Ldicys, and for a 
tliousand bloodhounds to assail me without mercy or 
forbearance, whom, cowards a^ tVit^ w^^ vi^x^ "^^ 
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slightest show of counteDance from my powerful kins- 
man would compel to stand at bay. But why should t ^ 
occupy your time in talking thus ? — -Farewell, madam — <. 
be happy— and do not think of me the mor^ harshly, \ 
that for a few minutes I have broken the tenor of youx 
happy thoughts; by forcing my misfortunes on your 
notice." i 

'^ Stay, sir," said Eveline, affected by the tone and 
manner of the noble suppliant ; ^^ you shall not have it to * 
say that you have told your distress to Eveline Berenger^ 
without receiving such aid as is in her power to give. 
I will mention your request to the Constable pf Ches- 
ter." 

^^ You must do more if you really mean to assist 
fie," said Randal de Lacy, ^^ you' must make that re* ' 
quest your own. You do not know," said he,eonUnuing 
to bend on her a fixed and expressive look, ^^how hard 
it is to change the fixed purpose of a De Lacy-— a ^ 
twelvemonth hence you will probably be better acquaint* . 
ed with the firm texturie of our resolutions. But, at 
present, what can withstand your wish, should you 
deign to express it?" 

^^ Your suit, sir, shall not be lost for want of my ad* . 
vancing it with my good word and good wishes," re* ^ 
plied Eveline ; ^^ but you must be well aware that its ^ 
success or failure must rest with the Constable him^self." 

Randal de Lacy took his leave with the same air of 
deep reverence which had marked his^ntrance ; only» 
that, as he then saluted the skirt of Eveline^s robe, he 
now rendered the same homage by touching her hand 
with his lip. She saw him depart with a mixture of 
emotions, in which compassion was predominant; d*. 
though in his cpmplaints of the ConstabWs unkindness 
to him there was something offensive, and his avowal, 
of follies and excess seemed uttered rather in the spirit 
of wounded pride, than in that of contrition. 

When Eveline next saw the Constable, she told him f 
of the visit of Randal, and of his request, and atfietly \ 
observing his countenance while she spoke, she saw, ' 
that at the first mention of his kinsman's name, a gleam 
of anger shot along his countenance* He soon subdued 
J^ however, and, fi;ung his eyes on the ground, listened 
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to Eveline^s detailed account of the visit, and her re- 
quest *^ that Randal might be one of the invited wit- 
nesses to thtir Jianfialles.^^ 

The Constable paused for a moment, as if he were 
considering how to elude the solicitation. At length 
he replied, ^^ You do not know for whom you ask this, 
or you would perhaps have forborne your request ; nei- 
thei^re you apprized olf its full import, though my 
c#aflPcousin well knows, that when I do him this grace 
which he asks, I bind myself, as it were, in the eye of 
the world once more — and it will be for the thikl time 
*«^to interfere in his aiFairs, and place them on such a 
footing as m^ afford him the means of re-establishing 
his fallen consequence, and repairing his numerous er- 



rors." 
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And wherefore not, my lord ?" said the generous 
Eveline. ^^ If he has been only ruined through follies, 
he is now of an age when these are no longer tempting 
snares ; and if his heart and hand be good, he may yet 
be an honour to the House of De Lacy.'* 

The Constable shook his head. ^^ He hath indeed," 
he said, ^^ a heart and hand fit for service, God knoweth, 
whether in good pr evil. But never shall it be said 
that jou, my fair Eveline, made request of Hugh de 
Lacy, whicn he was not to his uttermost willing to 
comply with. Randal shall attend at our fianfialles i — , 
there is indeed the more cause for his attendance, as I 
somewhat fear we may lack that of our valued nephew 
Damian, whose malady rather increases than declines, 
and, as I hear, with strange symptoms of unwonted dis- 
turbance of mind and starts of temper, to which no 
youth hath hitherto been less subject. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ititig out the meny1)ell8, the bride approathea. 
l^he blush upon her cheek hath dhamed the motningv 
For that is dawning palely. Graitt, good stunts, 
These clouds betoken nought of evil omen. Old Play. 

The day of ihtjianciailles^ or espousals, was now ap- 
proaching ; and it seems that neither the profession of the 
Abbess, nor her practice at least, were so rigid as to pre- 
vent her selecting the great parlour of the convent for 
that holy rite, although necessarily introducing many 
male guests within those vestal precincts, and notwith- 
standing that the tite itself was tne preliminary to a state 
which the inmates of the cloister had renounced for ever. 
The Abbess's Norman pride of birth, and the real inte- 
rest which*Bhe took in her niece's advancehient, overcame 
all scruples ;* and the venerable mother might be seen in 
unwonted bustle, now giving orders to the gardener for 
decking the apartment with flowers— now to her cellaress, 
her pi«centrix, and the lay-sisters of the kitchen, for pre- 
paring a splendid banquet, mingling her commands on 
these worldly subjects with an occasional ejaculation on 
their vanity and worthlessnessj and every now and thf n 
converting the busy and anxious looks which she threw 
upon her preparations into a solemn turning upward of 
eyes and folding of hands, as one- who sighed over the 
mere earthly pomp which she took such troabla v^^^x!^'ct- 

YoL. IL-^l. 
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iHteiKling. At another time the good lady might have 
been seen in close consultation with Father Aldrovand 
upon the ceremonial, civil and religious, which was to 
accompany a^soVemntty of'such ^onsequoice to her family. 

Meanwhile the reins of discipline, although relaxed 
for a season, were not entirely thrown loose. The outer 
court of the convent was indeed for the time opened for 
the reception of the male sex ; but the younger sisters 
mid novices of the house being carefully secluded in the 
more inner apartments of the extensive building, under 
the immediate eye of a grim old nun^ or, as the conven- 
tual rule designed ber, an ancient, sad, and virtuous per- 
&opi,' termed Mistress of the Novices, were not permitted 
to pollute their eyes by looking on wavinR plumes and 
rustling mantles. A few sisters, indeed^ of tiie Abbess's 
own standing, were left at liberty v being such goods as 
k was ^oug^t could not, in shopman^s phrase, take harm 
from the ^r, and wh^cb are therefore left lying loose on 
tiicn counter* These antiquated dames w^nt mumping 
>abbi|it with much affected indifference, and a great deal 
iof rell curiosity, endeavouring indirectiiy to get informa- 
tion concerning names, and dress^s^ and decorations, 
. without daring to, shew such interest in these vanities as 
actual questions on the subject might have implied. 

A stout band of the Constable's spearmen guarded 
iSie gate of the nunnery, admitting only within the hal- 
lowed precinct the few who were to be present at the so* 
lemnity, with their principal attendants; and while the 
former were ushered with all form into the apartments 
dressed out for the occasion, the attendants, although 
detained in the outer court, were liberally supplied with 
refreshments of the most substantial kind ; and had the 
amusement, so dear to the menial classes, of examining 
and criticizing their m.s^stersand their mistresses, as they 
passed into the interior apartments prepared for theif re- 
cejption. 

Amongst the domestics who were thus , employed were 
old Baoul the huntsman and his jolly dame ;-^he gay 
and glorious, in a ncvi cassock of gr^epi velvet, she gra^ 
cious at^i comely, in a kirde of yeUpw sil]^, fringed with 
mlnivair, and that at no mean cost, w^e equally busied 
i/i bdiolding the gay spectacle. The x^QSt. inveterate 
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wats hlive their bccsaionaltcHns' of tri9ce; the mo$tbit* 
ter and boisterous weather its hdurs of warmth and of 
calmness ; and so was it with the matrimonial horizon 
of this amiable pair, whith, usually t^udy^hod iiowfdr 
brief space cleared up. The Bplemlotir of their aewap* 
parel, the mirth of the spectacle around l(hem, with tne 
aid, perhaps, of a bowl of muscadine quaffed by Raoul, , 
and a cup of hippocras sipped by his wife, had rendered I. 
them rather more agreeable in each other's eyes thsm was 
their wont; good cheer being tn such cases as oU is toa '^^ 
rusty lock, the means of making those calves mov^ / 
smoothly and glibly, which otherwise lirork no%(egether 
at all, or by shridLs and groans express ^heir relustande 
to move in union. The pair had stuck themselves into 
a kind of niche, thrbe or four steps from the gi^ound^ 
which coBtained a small stone bench, whence their en* 
rioiis eyes could feminize wi A advantage every guest 
who entered the court. ,^ 

Thus placed, and hi their present state tX temporary 
concord, Raoul wiA ^is frosty visage formed no unapt 
representative of January, the bitter father of the year, 
and though GilMan ^s paBt the delicate bloom of youth- 
ful May, yet the melting fire of a full dark eye, and the 
genial glow of a ripe and crimson cheek, made her a 
livdy typt of die fruitful and jovial August. Dame Gil^ 
liait used to make it her boast, that she could please every 
body with her gossip, when she chose it, from Raymond 
Berenger do«lrn to Robin the horse-boy ; and like a gdod 
housewife, who, to keep her hand in use, will isometimes 
even condescend to dress a dish f6r her husband's sole 
eating, she now thought proper to practise her powers of 
pleasing on old Raoul, fairly conquering, in her success- 
ful sallies of mirth and satire, not only his cynical tem- 
perament towards all human kind, but l^s peculiar and 
special disposition to be. testy with his spouse. Her 
jokes, such as they were, and the coqu^strv with whidi 
they were enforced, had such an efiect on tfits Timon of 
the woods, that he curled up his cynical nose, displayed 
his few straggling teeth like a cur abouft to bite, brdke 
out into a barking laugh, which was more ^ke the cry ^ 
one of his own hound s-^^stopped short in the explosion, 
as if he had suddenly recoHected that it was out of cKa- 
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racter; yet, ere he resumed his acrimonious gravity, ahot 
such a glance at Gillian as made his nut-cracker jaws, 
pinched eyes, and convolved nose, bear no small resem- 
blance to one of those fantastic faces which decorate the 
upper end of old bass-viols. 

*^ Is not this better than laying your dog-leash on your 
loving wife, as if she were a brach of the kennel ?" sai4 
August to January. 

** In troth is it," answered January, in a frost-bitten 
tone ;— ^' and so it is also better than doing the brach* 
tricks which bring the leash into exercise.** 

" Hua(iphf' * said Gillian, in the tone of one who 
thought her husband's proposition might bear being dis- 
puted; but instantly changine the note to that of tender 
complaint, " Ah ! Raoul," die said, *' do you not re- 
member how yon once beat me because our late lord,*—* 
Our Lady assoil him !«— took my crimson breast-knot 
for a peony rose ?" 

" Ay, ay,'' said the huntsman ; **I remember our old 
master would make such mistakes— -Our Lady assoilzie 
him! as you say— The best hound will hunt counter." 

/^ And how could you think, desKpest Raoul, to let the 
wife of thy bosom go so long without a new kirtle?'*' 
said his helpmate. 

^^ Why, uiou hast got one from our young lady that 
might serve a countess,'/ said Raoul, his concord jarred 
by her touching this chord— "how many kirtles would'st 
thbu have ?" * 

" Only two, kind Raoul ; just that folks may not count 
their children's age by the date of Dame GtBian's last 
new gown." 

^^ Well, well— it is hard that^ man cannot be in good 
humour once and away without being made to pay for it.. 
But thou shalt have a new kirtle at Michaelmas, when I 
sell the bucks-hides for the season. The very antlers 
should luring a good penny this year." 

**Ay, ay," said Gillian; "I ever tell thee, husband*, 
the horns wqpld be worth the hide in a fair market." 

Raoul turned bria^Py round as if a wasp had stung 

him, and there is no guessing what his reply might have 

been to this seemingly innocent observation, had not a 

gaOantJiorsemsin at that instant entered the court, and^ 
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dismounting like the others, gav« his horse to tibe charge 
^ a squire, or equerry^ whose ftttire blazed with eiA«- 
broidcry. 

^< By Saiet Hubert, a |Mroper horsenrnti, and a dt9tfi» 
for an earl,'' said Hubert; *^and my Lord Constable's 
liveries withal— yet, I know not the gallaiit%'* 

«' But I do," said GilUaa; «' it is Rmdsl Oe lAcy, the 
Constable's kinsman^ and as good a man as eter came of 
the name !" 

'*^Oh! by Saint Hubert, I have heard of hiift— weft 
say be is a reveller^ and a jaagjer^ and a waster of his 
goods." 

^^ Men lie now and then," said Gillian drily. 

" And women, also," replied Raoul 5--^'why, tne- 
diinks he winked on thee just now." 

" That right eye of thine saw never ttxxt sinte otit 
good ford— Saint Mary rest him!«<^un^ a cup of wint 
in thy face^for pressing over boldly into his withdrawing- 



room." 



** I marvd," said Raoul, as if he heard her not, ** Aat 
yonder rufller comes hither. I have heard that he is sus« 
pected to have attempted the Constable's life, and that 
they have not spoken together for five years." 

^^ He comes on my young lady's invitation^ and that I 
know full well,^' said Dame Gillian ; *^ and he is less like 
to do the Constable wrong than to have wrong at hii 
hand, poor gentleman^ as indeed he has had enough of 
that already." 

'^ And who told thee so ?" said Raoul bitterly* 

*^ Na matter, it was oqc who knew all about it very 
well," said the dame, who be^n to fear that, in display* 
ing her triumph of superior information, she had oeeii 
rather over communicative. 

^^ It must have been the devil, or Randal himself" 
said Raoul^ ^^ for no other mouth is large enough for 
such a lie. — But hark ye. Dame Gillian, who is he that 
presses forward next, like a maft that scarce sees how he 



goes ^" 



**Even your angel of grace, my young Squire Da- 
mian," said Dame Gillian. 

" It is impossible !" answered Raoul-^— " Call me blind 
if thou wilt; but I have never ^tu^Tc^vciv^^^^^^^ 
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a few weeks— and his^auire is fltin^ on him so wildlv aft 
if he wore a horse-cloth round him instead of a mantle— 
What can ail the youth ?— he has made a dead pause at 
Ae door, as if he saw something on the threshold that 
debarred his entrance.— Saint Hubert, but he looks as if 
he were elf-stricken!" 

" You ever thought him such a treasure !" said Gillian ; 
and now look at him as he stands by the side of a real 
gentleman,, how he stares and trembles as if he were dis«- 

traught.** 

" I will speak to him," said Raoid, forgetting his lame- 
ness, and springing from his elevated station—" I will 
speak to him ; and, if he be unwell, I have my lancets afid 
fleams to bleed man as well as brute." 

** And a fit physician for such a patient," muttered 
Gillian^-r-" a dog-leech for a dreamy madman, that neither 
Jknows his own disease nor the way to cure it." 

Meanwhile the old huntsman made his way towards 
the entrance, before which Damian remained standing, 
in apparent uncertainty whether he should enter or not,, 
regardless^of the crowd around, and at the same time at^ 
tcacting their attention by the singularity of his deport-^ 
ment. 

Raoul had aprivatie favour for Damian ; for which per- 
haps, it was a chief reason, that of late his wife had beea 
in the habit of speaking of him in a tone more disrespect** 
fill than she usually applied to handsome young men.. 
Besides, he understood the youth was a second Sir Tris-» 
trem in sylvan sports by wood and riyer, and there needed* 
no more to fetter Raoul's soul to^him with bands of steel. 
|ie saw with great concern hfs conduct attract generaV 
Notice, mixed with some ridicule. 

" He stamds," said the town-jester, who had crowded 
irilo the gay throng, ** before the gate, like Balaam's ass 
in the Mystery, when he sees so muich more than can be 
seen by any one else.'*^ 

A cut from Raoul's ready leash rewarded the felicity 
of this application, and sent the fool howling off to seek a^ 
naore favourable audience for his pleasantry. At the 
same time Raoul pressed up to Damian, and with an«. 
earnestness very different from his usual dry causticity 
j^m^naer, begged him for God'^ ^k^ not to make him.-^ 
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self the general spectacle, by standing there as if the devil 
sat on the door-wa^, but either to enter, or, what might 
be as becoming, to retire, and make himself more fit in 
apparel for attending on a solemnity so nearly concerning 
his house. 

*^ And what ails my apparel, old man ?" said DanMan, 
turning sternly on the huntsman, as one who has been 
hastily and uncivilly roused from a reverie. 

" Only, with respect to your valour," answered the 
huntsman, ^^ men do not usually put old mantles over 
new doublets ^ and methinks, with submission, thjit of 
yours neither accords with your dress, nor is fitted for 
this noble presence*" 

" Thou art a fool P answered Damian, " and as green 
in wit as grey in years. Know you not that in these dsay$ 
the yoiing and old consort together — contract togcAer— 
wed together ? and should we take more care to make omr 
apparel consistent that our actions ?" 

" For God's sake, my lord," said Raoiil, *' forbear these 
wild and dangerous words ! they may be he^d by other 
ears than mine, and construed by worse interpreters. 
There may be here those who will pretend to track mis» 
chief from %ht words, as i would find a buck from his 
frayings. Yourcheek is pale, my lord, your eye is blood* 
shot; for Heaven's sake retire !'* 

"I will not retir«,'* said Damtan, with yet more dis- 
temperature of manner, " till I have seen the Lady Eve- 
line." 

*' For the sake of all the saints," ejaculated Raout, 
*' not now !— You will do^my lady incredible injury by 
forcing yourself into her presence in this condition." 

" Do you think so ?" said Damian, the remark seeming 
to operate as a sedative which enabled him to collect 
his scattered thoughts—" Do you really think so?— ^I 
thought that to have looked upon her once more— but 
no— you are in the right, old man." 

He turned from the door . as if to withdraw, but ere 
he could accomplish his purpose, he turned yet more 
pale than before, staggered, and^fell on the pavement 
ere Raoul could afford him his support, useless as that 
might have proved. Those who raised him were sur- 
pmed to observe that his garments vret^ ^^\V^^n%v^N^«:^^> 
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and that tke stains upon his cloak, which had been criti'- 
Cised by Raoul, were of the same complexion. A grave* 
looking personage, wrapped in a sad-coloured mantle^ 
came forth from the crowd. 

" I knew how it would be," he said ; " I made venc* 
section this niorning, and commanded repose and sleeps 
according to the aphorisms of Hippocrates ; but if young 
gentlemen will neglect the ordinance of their physician, 
mediciniie will avenge herself. It is impossible that my 
bandisb or ligature, knit b}*^ these fingers, shduld have- 
started, but to avenge the neglect of the precepts of art.*'^* 

** What means.this prate ?" said the voice of the Consta- 
ble, before which all others were silent. He had been, 
summoned forth just as the rite of espousal or bethroth- 
ing was concluded, on the confusion occasioned by Da- 
mian's situation, and now sternly commanded the physi- 
cian to replace the bandages which had slipped from his 
nephew's arm, himself assisting in the task of supporting 
the patient, with4;he anxious and deeply agitated feelings 
of one who saw a near and justly valued relative-*«as yet^ 
the heir of his fame and family— -stretched before him in 
a condition so dangerous. 

But the griefs of the powerful and the fortunate are- 
Oiften mingled with the impatience of interrupted pros* 
perity. " What means this t" he demanded sternly of 
tiie leech. ^^ I sent you this morning to attend my ne«» 
phew on the first tidmgs of his illness, and commanded 
that he should make na attempt to be present on this day's 
solemnly, yet I find him in diis state, and in this place.". 

^^ So please your lordship," replied the leech, with a* 
conscious self-importance, wHIch even the presence of 
the Constable could not subdue— "6W<i^i0 est canonica 
nQncoacta; which signifieth, my lord, that the physician 
acteth his cure by rules of art and science— by advice and 
prescription, but not by force or violence upon the patient^ 
who cannot be at all benefited unless he be voluntarily 
amenable tp the orders of his medicum." r . 

** Tdl me not of your jargon,** faid De Lacy ; " if my, 
nephew was light-headed enough to attempt to come 
hither in the heat of a delirious distemper, you should 
have had sense to. prevent bim^ h^d it hitn by actual 
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^^^ It may be,'^ said Rai|cfail De Lacy, joining the crowd, 
who, forgetting the cause which had brought them to- 
gether, were now assembled about Damian, ^^ that more 
powerful wias the magnet which drew our kinsman hither, 
than aught the leech cMild do to withhold him.'* 

The Constable, still busied about his nephew, looked 
np as Randal spoke, and when he was done, asked, with 
formal coldness o( maifner, ^^ Ha, fair kinsman, of what 
magnet do you speak ?" 

— ^^Ektr<;ihr--of yuur nephew^ TOVe^ dii J ic ^ Ar d -to— your - 
lordship,** answered Randal, " which, not to mention 
his respect for the Lady £veline, must have compelled 
him hither, if his limbs were able to bear him.— And 
here the bride comes, I think, in charity, to thank him 
for his zeal." 

^^ What unhappy case is this ?" said the Lady Eveline,. 
pressing forward, much disor^^b with the intelligence 
of Damian's danger, which hmRen suddenly conveyed 
to her. *^ Is there nothing in which mjiK>or service may 
avail?" Hr 

** Nothing, lady,*' said the Constable, rising from be- 
side his nepnew, and taking her hand ; ^^ your jj^dnesa 
is here mistimed. This motley assembly, this unseem- 
ing confusion, become not your presence. 

** Unless it could be helpful, my lord," said Eveline, 
eagerly. ** It is your nephew who is in daneer— my de- 
liverer—one of my deliverewfj'I y^guld say. , • 

** He is fitly attended by his chirurgeon," said the 
Constable, leading back his reluctant bride into the con- 
vent, while the medical atteml^nt triumphantly exclaimed, 

" Well judgeth my I^^dfJI Constable, to withdraw his 
noble lady from the Host of petticoated empirics, who, . 
li^e so many Amazons, break in upon and derange the ' 
course of pnysical practice^ with their petulant prognose 
tics, their rash recipes, their mithridate, their sumifuges, 
their amulets, and their charms. Well speaketh the 
Ethnic poet, 

< Kon audet, nisi quae didieit, dare quod roedicorum est ; 
Promittunt medid — ^tractant fabrilia fabri.' " 

As he repeated these lines with much emijhasU^tJv«. 
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doctor permitted his.patietit's arm to drop from his haiid, 
^hathe might aid the cadence with a flourish of his own. 
"There," said he to the spectators, "i»wh]j[t none of 
ifou understaAd^^o, hy Saint Luke, nor th^^E^n stable 
himself.** ^ . V 

^^ But he knows how to whip in a hound that babbles 
jwhen he should be busy," caid Raoul; and silenced by 
jthis hint, iSke chirurgeon betook hiniself to his proper 
duty of superintending the removal of young Dabiian to 

lyd apartm^At in tliWHnci ^lib i/u i iuu otrcet, wK^i^ if/M^^yxnn^ 

toms of his disorder seemed rather to increase dian 41*^ 
minish, and speedily required all the skill and attention 
which die leech could bestow. 

The subseription of the contract of marriage had, as 
already noticed, been just concluded, when t£e compa* 
ny assembled oit the occaaion^ were interrupted l^ the 
news of Damian's illi^H^ When the CoDstable led hts 



company was ||tembled, there was discomposure and 
uneasiness on IVcountenance of both ; and it was not 



bride from the. court-^^HP into the apartment where the 

f 

a little jncreased'^by the bride pulling her hand hastily 
from iAhold of the bridegroom, on observing that the 
latter ^was^tained with recent blood, and had in truth left 
the same stamp upon her own. WiA a faint exclama- 
tion she shewed the marks to Rose, saying at the same 
time, ** What bodes this?— <^Is this the revenge of the 
,Bloody»finger alreaJK^oaiilnencing?" 

** It bodes nothing, my Nearest lady," said Rose— 
*^ it is our own fears that are^prQpl(ets, not those trifles 
which we take for auguryr^^For^o^^S^sake, speak to my 
lord I He is surprised at yo^^i^ittrtion.*' 

*^ Let him ask me the cause^dhTself,'' said Eveline ; 
" fitter it should be told at his bidding, than be offered by 
me unasked.** 

The Constable, while his bride stood thus conversing 
with h^ maiden, had also observed, that in his anxiety 
to assi)st his iiephew, he had transferred part of his blood 
froivi his own nands to Eveline's dress. He came for- 
ward to apologize for what at ^ch a moment seemed 
almost' ommous. " Fair lady,*' said he, " the blood of 
a true De La4^^gn never bode ailght but peace and 
happwesB to you." 
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Eveline seemed as if she would have answered^ but 
could notlmmediately find words. The faithful Rose^ 
at the risk of incurring the censure of being over for- 
ward, hastened to reply to the compliment. ^^ Every 
damsel is bound to believe what you say, my noble 
lord," was her answer, ^^ knowing how readily that blood 
hath ever flowed for protecting the distressed, and so 
lately f cm: our own relief. '' 

^^ it is well spoken, little one," answered the Conata* 
ble ; and the Lady £veline is happy in a maiden who so 
well knows how to speak when it is her own pleasure to 
be silent— Come, lady," he added, ^^ let us hope this 
mishap of my kinsman is but like a sacrifice to fortune, 
which permits not the brightest hour to pass without 
some intervening shadow* Damian, I trust, will speedilv 
recover; and be we mindftil that the blood-drops which 
alarm you have been drawn bsM^riendly steel, and arq 
symptoms rather of recovery ^mn of illness.-^— Come, 
dearest lady, your silence discourages ^ur friends, and 
wakes in them doubts that we are sincere in the wel-^ 
come due to them. Let me be your sewew^" he said, 
and taking a silver ewer and napkin from the standing 
cupboard, which was loaded with plate, he presented 
them on has knee to his bride. "^ 

£xeiting herself to shake off the aWm into which she 
had been thrown by some supposed coincidence of thfe 
present accident with the apparitidn at Baldringhaln, 
Eveline, entering into her betrothed husband's humodr, 
was about to raise him from die ground, when she was 
interrupted by the arrival of a hasty messenger, who, 
coming into the room without ceremony, informtd the 
Constable that his nephew was so extremely ill, that if he 
hoped to see him alive, it would be necessary he should 
come 'to his lodgings instantly. 

The Constable started up, made a brief adieu to Eve* 
line and to the guests, who, dismayed at this new and 
disastrous intelligence, were preparing to disperse them- 
selves, when, as he advanced towards the d i6r^ he was 
met by a Paritor or Summoner of the Ecclesiastical 
Court, whose official dress had procured him unob- 
structed entrance into the precincts of the abbey. 

" Jicus vobt9£uin^^ said the paritor ; ** I would know 
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which of Ah fair oprnpauy is the Constable 'of Ches* 

•cr?" 

** I am he," answered the elder De Lacy ; "but if thv 
business be not the more hasty, I cannot now speak with 
^ed— -I am bound on matters of life and death." 

"I take all Christian people to witness that I have 
discharged my duty," said the paritor, putting into the 
hand ofthe Constable a slip of parchment. 
* " How i« this, fellow," said the Constable in great in- 
dignation—" for whom or what does your master the 
Arcfibish#p take me, that he deals with me in this un- 
courteous fashion, citing me to compear before liim more 
like a delinquent than a friend or a nobleman ?" 
' * "My gracious lord," answered the' paritor haughtily, 
"is accountable to no one but our Holy Father the Pope 
fdr the exercise o| the power which is intrusted to hnn 
ly the canons of the C||||tth. Your lordship's answer to 
my citation ?" ^^ ^ 

" Is the Arch|>ishop present in this pity ?" said the 
Constable, after a moment's reflection-—" I knew not of 
his purpose to travel hither, still less- of his purpose to ex- 
ercise authority within these bounds." 

" My gracious lord the Archbishop," jwiid the paritor, 
" is but now arrived in this city, of which he is metropo- 
litan ; and, besides^ by his apostolical commission, a le- 
gate a latere hath plenary jurisdiction throughout all 
England, as those may find (whatsoever be their degree) 
whb may dare to disobey his summons." 

" Hark thee, fellow, said the Constable, regarding 
the paritor with a grim and angry countenance ; " were 
it notvfor certain respects which I promise thee thy tawny 
hddd hath little to do with, thou wert better have swal- 
lowed thy citation^ seal and all, than delivered it to me 
with the addition of such saucy terms. Go hence,* and 
tell your ipaster \ will see him within the ^space of an 
hour, during which time I am delayed by the necessity 
of attending a sick relation." ^ . 

The paritor left the apartment with more humility in 
his manner than when he had entered, and left the as- 
sembled guests to lookgiupon each other in silence and 
^dismay* 

The reader cannot fail to remember how severely the 
j^oke oftheRomsai supremacy pressed boVScv on i\\fecleTCT 
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and laity of England during the reign of Henry II. 
Even the attempt of that'wise and courageous motiarch 
to make a stand for the independence of his throne in 
the memorable case of Thomas a Becket, had such an 
unhappy issue, that, like a suppressed rebellion, it was 
found to add n^ strength to the domination of the 
church. Since the submission of the king in that ill-fated 
struggle, the voice of Rome had double potency when* 
soever it was heard, and the boldest peers of England 
held it more wise to submit to her imperious dictates, 
than to provoke a spiritual censure which had so many 
secular consequences* Hence the slight and scornful 
manner in which the Constable was treated by the pre* 
late Baldwin struck a chill of astonishment into the as- 
sembly of friends whom he had collected to witness his 
espousals ; and as he glanced his hauglity eye around, 
he saw that many who would hsiy^ stood by him through 
life and death in any other quarrel, had it even been 
with his sovereigpn, were turning pale at the very thought 
of a quarrel with the Church. Embarrassed, and at the 
same time incensed at their timidity, the Constable hasted 
to dismiss them, with the general assurance that all 
would be well — that his nephew's indisposition was a tri- 
fling complaint, exaggerated by a conceited physician^, 
and by his own want of care — and that the message of 
the Archbishop, so unceremoniously delivered, was but 
the consequence of their mutual and friendly familiarity, 
which induced them sometimes, for the jest's sake,, to 
reverse or neglect the ordinary iforms of intercourse. — 
** If I wanted to speak with the prelate Baldwin on exr 
press business and in haste, such is the humility and in- 
difference to form of tliat worthy piilar of the churchy 
that I should not fear offence," said the Constable, " did 
I send the meanest horseboy in my troop to ask an au- 
dience of him." 

So he spoke — but there was something in his coun- 
tenance which contradicted* his words ; and his friends 
and relations retired from the splendid and joyful cere- 
mony of his espousals as froi» a funeral feast, with 
anxious thoughts and with downcast eyes. 

Randal was the only person, who, having attentively 
watched the whole progress of the affm Axsxvw^ ^^kn^ 
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evening, ventured to approach his cousin as he left the 
house, and asked him, ^^ in the name of their re-united 
friendsh!)), whether he had nothing to command him ^** 
assuring him, with a look more expressive than his 
words, that he would not find him cold in his service. 
, *^ I liave nought which can exercise your zeal, fair 
cousin," replied;the Constable with the air of one wh<) 
.partly questioned the speaker's sincerity ; and the part- 
mfl^ reverence with which he accompanied his words, 
leit Randal no pretext for continuing hia attendani^, as 
he seemed to have designed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Oh, were I seated liig-h as my ambition, ^ 

I'd place this naked foot on necks of monarchs t 

Mtf9teriou9 Motlter, 

The most anxious and unhappy moment of Hugo De 
Lacy^s life, was unquestionably that in which, by espous- 
ing Eveline with all civil and religious solemnity, he 
seemed to approach to what for some time he had con- 
sidered as the prime object of his wishes. He was as- 
sured of the earlv possession of a beautiful and amiable 
wife, endowed with such advantage of worldly goods, as 
p;ratified his ambition as well as his afFections-i^ Yet^'even 
in this fortunate moment, the horizon darkened around 
him^ in a manner #lRch presaged nought but storm and 
calamity. At his nephew's l^ging he learned that tile 
pulse of the patient had risen, and his delirium had aug«> 
mented, and all around him spoke very doubtfully x^f his 
chance of recovery, or surviving a crisis which seemed . 
speedily approaching. The Constable stole towards the^ 
door of the apartment which his feelings pffinitted himnot 
to enter, and listened to the raving which the fever gave 
rise to. Nothing can be more melancholy than to hear 
the mind al work concerning its ordinary occupations, 
when the body is stretched in pain and danger upon the 
couch of severe sickness; the contrast betwixt the ordi- 
nary state of health, its joys or its labours, renders dou- 
bly afifecting the actual helplessnesB of the patient before 
whom these visions are rising, and we feel a correspond- 
ing degree of compassion for the sufferer whose tHbughts 
are wandering so w from his real conctition. 

The Constable felt this acutely as he heard him liepfaew 
shout the wrfr-cry of the family repeatedly, appearing, by 
the words of command and direction which he uttered, 
from time to time, to be actively engaged in leading his 
men-at-arms against the Welch* At atio\SM£t<\tfiA;^xfis^- 
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terpd various t^rms of the manege, of falconry, ana otl 
the chase—he mentioned his nucleus name repeatedly on 
thes%, occasions, as if the idfea of his kinsman had been 
I •& connected alike with his martial encounters, and with his 
I £(ports by wood and river. Other sounds there were, 
which he muttered so low as to be altogether undistin- • 
guishable. 

With a heart even still more softened towards his kins- 
iftan's sufferings as he heard the points on which his 
mind wandered, the Constable twice applied his hand to 
the latch of the door, in order to enter the bed-room, and 
twice forbore, his eyes running faster with tears than he 
chose should be witnessed by the attendants* At length, 
relinquishing his purpose, he hastily left the house, 
mounted his hors«, and, followed only by four of rhis 
personal attendants, rode towards the palace of the 
Bishop, where, as he learned from public rumour, the 
Arck-prelate Baldwin had taken up nis tcfmpomry res^ 
dtnce. 
The train of riders and of led horses, of sumpter 
^ inules, and of menials and attendantip both lay and ec-* 
j^ cigi^astical, which thronged around the gate of the £pts- 
copal mansion, together with the gaping crowd of inha- 
bitants who had gathered around, some to gaze upon 
the splendid show, some to have the chance of receiving 
. <he*^benediction^f the Holy Prelate, was so great as to 
impede the Coffllable's approach to the palace-door; and 
when this obstacle was surmounted, he found another in 
the obstinacy of the Archbishop's attendants, who per- 
^ mitted him not, though announced by name and title, to 
cross the threshold of the mansion, yntil they shbuld re- 
ceive the express command of their master to that effect. 
The Constable felt the full effect of this slighting re- 
ception, lie had dismounted from his horse in full conf 
fidence of being instantly admitted into' the palace ^t 
least, il not into the Prelate's presence; and as he now 
stood on foot among the squires, grooms;^ and horse- 
boys of fhe spiritual lord, he was so much disgusted, 
that his first impulse ^vas to remount his hdrse, and re- 
turn to his pavilion, pitched for the time before the city 
walls^ leaving it to the Bishop to seek him thbre if be 
reaMv detsired an interview But the necessity of conci* 
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Katj^ aloiost immediately rushed on his mind, and' sab* 
dued the first haughty impulse ol his offended pride. 
^^ If our wise King/' he said to hiipself, ^^ hath held Ate 
stirrup of one PreUte of Canterbury when living, antt 
submitted to the most degrading observance^ before his 
shrine when dead, surely I need not be more scrupulous 
towards Ihs priestly successor in the same overgrown 
authority." Another thought, which he dared hardly to 
acknowledge, recommended the. same humble and sub« 
missive course. He could not but fe^ that, in endea- 
vouring to evade his vows as a crusader, he was incur* 
ring some just ^ensure from tbeXhurch; and he was not 
unwilling tp hope, that his present cold and scornful re- 
ception oir Baldwin's part, mig^t be meant as a part of • 
the penance which his conscience informed him his con- 
duct was about to receive. 

After a short interval, De Lacy was at length invited 
t« enter the palace of the Bishop of Gloucester, in which 
he was to meet the Primate of England ; but there was 
more than one brief pause, in hall und anti-room, ere he 
at length was admitted to Baldwin's presence. 

The successor of the celebrated Becket had neither 
the extensive views, nor the aspiring spirit, of ^t cele- 
brated personage ; but, on the other nand, saint as the 
latter bad become, it mav be doubted, whether, in his 
professions for the weal ot Cl^-istendom, he was half so 
sincere as was the present Archbishop. Baldwin was, in 
truth, a man well qualified to defend the powers which 
the Church had gained, though perhaps of a character, 
too sincer^ and candid to be active in extending them. 
The advancement, of the crusade was the chief business 
of his life, his success the principal cause of iiis pride; 
and, if the sense of possessing the powess of eloquent 
l^ersuasion, and skill to bend the minds of men to bis ^ 
purpose, was blended with his religious zeal, stiU the '^ 
tenor of his life, and afterwards his death befort Ptefe^ 
mais, shewed that the liberation of the Holy Sepulchre 
from the infidels was the unfeigned object of all his cx^ 
ertions. Hugo deXacy well knew this; and the difli* 
cnlty of managing such a temper appeared much greaiter 
to him on the eve of the interview io which die attempt 
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was to be made, th^n he hadtufifered himself to suppodb^ 
when the crisis was yet distant. » 

The Prekte, a man of a handsome and stately form, 
widi features rather too severe to be pleasing, received 
the Constable in all the pomp of ecclesiastical dignity. 
He was seated on a chair of oak, richly carved with 
GotUc ornaments, and placed above the ^est ofrthe floor 
under a niche of die same workmanship. His dress was 
the rich episcopal fobe, ornamented with rich embroidery, 
and fringed around the neck and cuffs ; it opened £rom 
the throat and in the middle, and shewed an under vest- 
ment of embroider)^, betwixt the folds pf which, as if 
imperfecdy concealed, peeped the close shirt of hair- 
cloth which the Prelate constantly wore under all Ihs 
pompous attire. His mitre was placed beside him op an 
oaken table of the samp workmanship with his throne, 
against which also rested his pastoral staff, representing 
a shepherd's crook of the simplest form, yet which hai^ 
proved more powerful and fearful than lance or scymitar, 
when wielded by the hand of Thpmas a Beckett 
^ A chaplain in a white surplice kneeled^ at a little dis- 

tance before a desk, and re^d forth from an illuminated 
volume some portion of a theological treatise, in which 
Baldwin appeared so deeply interested, that he did not 
seem to notice the entrance of the Constable, who^highly 
displeased at this additional slight, stood on the floor of 
the hall, undetermined wtiether to interrupt the reader 
and address the Prelate at once, or to withdraw without 
saluting him at all. Ere he hdd formed a resolution, the 
chaplain had arrived at some convenient pliuse in the 
Jectufe, \rticre the Archbishop stopt him with. Satis est^ 
mi fill* - ■ ■ 

it was in vain that the proud secular Baron strove to 
^ toneeaLthe embarrassment with which he approached the 
^ Prelate, whose attitude was plainly assumed for the pur- 
pose of impressing him widi awe and solicitude. He 
tried, indeed, to exhibit a demeanour of such ea^ as 
might characterize their old friendship, or at least of 
such indiffierence as mi^ht infer the possession of perfect 
tranquillity; 'but he faded in both, and his address ex* 
pressed mordfied pride, mixed with no ordinary degree 
of embarrassment. The gemua of the Catholic Church 
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ivas on such occasions sore to predominate over die 
haughtiest of the Jaity. ^ 

** I perceive," said De Lacy, collecting his thoughts, 
and ashamed to find he had difficulty in doing 90,-^^* I 
perceive that an old friendship is here dissoWed. Me- 
thinks Hugo de Lacy might have Expected another mes- 
senger should hzve summoned him to this reverend pre- 
sence, and that another welcome waited him on his arri- 
val." 

. The Archbishop raised himself slowly in his seat, and 
made a half inclination towards the Constable, who, fay 
an instinctive desire of conciliation, returned it lower 
than he ^fd intended, or than the scanty courtesy merit- 
ed. The Prelate at the same time signing to his chap- 
lain, the latter arose to withdraw, and receiving permis- 
sion in the phrase ** Do veniam^'^ retreated reverentially, 
without either turning his back or looking upwards, his 
eyes fixed on the ground, his hands still folded in his 
habit, and crossed over his. bosom. 

When this mute attendant had disappeared, the Pre*' 
late's brow became more open, yet retained 1^ dark shade 
of pave displeasure, and he replied to the address of De 
Lacy, but still without arising from his seat. ^^ It skills 
not now, my lord, to say what the brave Constable of 
Chester has been to the poor priest Baldwin, or with what 
love and p'ide we beheld htm assume the holy sign of 
salvation, and, to honour Him by whom he has himself - 
been raised to honour, vow himself to the deliverance of 
the Holy Land. If I still see that noble lord before me, 
in the same holy resolution, let me know the joyful 
truth, and I will lay aside rochet and mitre, and tend his 
horse like a groom, if it be necessary by such menial 
service to shew the cordial respect I bear to him.^* 

^'Reverend father," answered De Lacy, with hesita- 
tion, ^^I had hoped that the propositions, which weref 
made to you on my part by the Dean of Hereford, nug^ 
have seemed more satisfeictory in your eyes." Then, 
regaining his native confidence, he proceeded with more 
assurance in speech and nckanner ; for the cold infl^« 
ble looks of the Archbishop irritated htm* ^^ If diese 
proposals can be amended, my lord, let me know in what ^> 
points, and, if possible,, your pleaaMX^^Ve^V^A^csos^s 
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eigen H it should prove soaewlMit umreasonAble* I wouM 
have peace, my lord, wuh Holy Church, and am the last 
who would despise her mandates. This has been known 
hjr my deeds in field, and counsels in the state ; nor can I 
Aink my services have merited ccld looks and cold. lan« 
guage from the Primate of England*" * 

^ Do you upbfaid the Church with your services, vsun 
man ?" said Baldwin. ^^ I tell thee, Hugh De Lacy, 
that what Heaven hath wrought for the Church by , thy 
hand, could, if it had been the Divine pleasure, have llien 
achieved with as much ease by the meanest horseboy in 
thy host. It is thou that art honoured, in being the chosen 
instrument by which great tlungs have been vijought in 
Israel.— *Na^i interrupt me not— I tell thee, proud baron, 
that in the sight of Heaven, thy wisdom is but as folly-— 
thy courage which thou dost boast, but the cowardice of a 
village maiden— ^y strengdi weakness— -thy spear an 
osier, and &y sword a bulrush." 

*^ 441 this I know» good father/' said the Ccmstable^ 
*^ and have ever heard it repeated when such poor ser* 
vices as I mny have rendered are gone and past. Marry, 
when there ¥ras need for my helping hand, I was the 
very good lord of priest and prelate^ and one who should 
be honoured and prayed for with patrons and founders 
who sleep in the choir and under the high altar.. There 
was no thought, I trow, of osier or of bulrush, when I 
have been prayed to couch my lance, or draw my wea- 
pon ; it is only when they are needless that they and their 
owner are undervalued. Well, my reverend fatl^r, be 
it so— if the Church can cast the Saracens from the 
Holy Land by grooms and horsebovs, wherefore d^ you 
preach knights and nobles from the nomes and the coun- 
tries which they are bom to protect and defend?" 

Hie Archbishop loj^ed steadily on him as he replied, 
^ Not for the sake or^heir fleshly arm do we disturb 
your knights and barons in their prosecution of barbar- 
Otts festivities and murderous feuds> which ^ou call 
enjoying their homes and protecting Ibeir domaiiM*— not 
that Omnipotence wants their aid to execute the great 
predestinated work of liberattott,-^but for the weal of 
tiieir immortal souls." These last w<»ds he pronounced 
prM greAt rnDphnmsm 
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The Constable p^ced the floof impatiently, and mut- 
tered to himself, <^ Such is the airy guerdon for which 
hosts on hosts have been drawn from Europe to drench 
the sands of Palestine with their gore-^such the vain 
promises for which we are called upon to barter our 
countfy, our lands and our lives." 

" Is It Hugo de Lacy speaks thus ?** said the Arch- 
bishop, arising from his seat, and qualifying his tone of 
censure with the appearance of shame and of regret— *' Is 
it he;whounderpriZ€s;the renown of a knight— 'the virtue of 
a Christian— the advancement of his earthly honour— the 
more incalculable profit of his immortal soul f— Is it he 
who desires a solid and substantial recompence in lands ' 
or treasure, to be won by warring on his less powerful 
nefghbours at home, while knightly honour and religious 
faith, his vow as a knight and his b!iptism as a Christiatr, 
call him to a more glorious and more dangerous strif<^ i 
«^Can it b4^ indeed Hugo de Lacy, the mirror of the 
Anglo Norman chivalry, who«e thoughts can coWeive 
such seiitiments, whose word can utter them V^ ' 

** Flattery and fair speech, suitably mixed with taunta 
and reproaches, my lord," answered the Constable, co- 
louring and biting his lipj " may carry your point with 
others ; but I am of a temper too solid to be either whee- 
dled or goaded into measures of importance. Forbear, 
therefore, this strain of affected amazement ;'*'and believe 
me, that whether he goes to the crusade or abides ^t homev 
the character of Hugh Lacy will remain as uni mpeached 
in point of courage as that of the Archbishop Baldwin in 
point of sane titude." ^, 

" May it stand much higher," said the Archbishop, 
**than the reputation with which you vouchsafe to com- 
pare it ! but a blaze may be extmguished as well as a 
spark ; and I tell the Constable <^ Chester, that the fame 
which has sat on his basnet for 85' many years, may flit 
from it in one moment, never to be recalled." 

" Who dares to say so?" said the Constable, tremb- 
lingly alive to the honour for which he bad encountered , 
so many dangers. 

"A friend,'* said the Prelate, " whose stripes should be 
received as benefits. You think of pay. Sir Constable, 
and of guerdon, as if you still stood ixv tbfe xKwNyt\.^\t^^ 
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to ehftffer on the terns of your scrvite. I tefl you, you 
are no longer your owa masteiv— you are, by the blessed 
badge you have voluntarily assun&ed, the soldier of God 
j^mself i nor cao you fly from your standard without suck' 
infamy as even coistrels or grooms are unwilling to incur. 

** You deal all too hardly with us, my lord," s^d Hugo 
de Lacy, stopping short in his troubled walk. ^^ Tou of 
the spirituali^ make us the pack-horses of your own 
concerns, and climb to ambitious heights by the hefi^ of 
our over-burthened shoulders ; but aU hath its limns— 
fiecket transgressed it, and—-—" 

A ffloomy and eRpressive look corresponded widi the 
tone m which he spoke this broken sentence ; and the 
Prelate, at no loss to com]Mrehend his meaning, replied, 
in a firm and determined voice, ^* And h^'was murdered f 
«*lbat is what you dai^ to hint to me,— ^-even to me, the 
successor of that glorified saint«**as a mi>ttve for comply- 
ing vriih your fickle and selfish wish to wtll^raw your 
hftnd {torn the ploftigh. You kHov not tawhom you ad- 
dress sudi a threat. True, Becket, from a smnt militant 
on earth, aerived, by die bloody path of martyrdom, to 
the digni^ of a saint in heaven ; and no less true is it, 
that, to attain- a ses^t a thousand degrees beneath that of 
hin blessed predecessor, the unworthy Baldwin were 
filling to submit, under Our Lady's protection, to what« 
ever the worst of wicked men can inflict on his earthly 
frame." 

*^. There needs not this show of courage, reverend fa« 
ther," said Lacy, recollecting himself, " where there 
neither is, nor can be, danger. I pray you, let us debate 
this matter more moderately. I have never purposed to^ 
break off my purpose for the Holy Land, but only to 
postpone it. M ethinks the offers that I have made are 
lair, and ought to obtain for me what has been granted 
to others in the like c^e---a sUght delay in the time of 
my departure.'* 

^^ A slight delay on the part of such a leader as you, 
noble De Lacy," answered die Prelate, ^^ were a death- 
blow to our holy and most gallant enterprize. To meaner 
men we mi^ht have granted the privilege of marrying 
and giving m marriage, even although they care not for 
^c sorrows of Jacob ; but you, my lord^ ate a main prop 
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of our entenime, and, being with(Jrawn, the whole, fk- ^ 
brie may fall to ^ ground. Who in England will deem 
himself obliged to press forward, when Hugo de Lacy 
falls back ? Think, my lord, less upon your plighted bride, 
and more on your plighted word ; and believe not that a 
unioi^ can ever come to good, which shakes your purpose 
toward^ our blessed undertaking for the honour of Chris- 
tendom." 

The Constable was embarrassed by the pertinacity of 
the Prel ate, and began to give way to his arguments,^ i 
though most reluctantly, and onjy }>ecause the habits and 
opinions of the time left him no means of combating his 
arjpiments otherwisci^that by solicitation. ** I admit,'' he 
said, .^ my engagements for the Crusade^ nor have I«^I 
repeat it — fiMther desire than that brief interval which 
may be necessary to place my important affiurs in drder. 
Meanwhile my vassals, led by my nephew——!* 

^^ Promise Uiat which is within ,thy powers" said the 
Prelate. ^* Who knows whether, in resentment of thy 
seeking after other things than his most holv cause, thy 
nephew may not be called hence, even while we speak ^ 
together ?" 

^^ God forbid P' said the Baton, starting up, as if about 
to fly to his neidiew's assistance ; then suddenly pausiqg, 
he turned on me Prejatd a keen and investigating glance. 
^ It is not well," he said, ^ that your reverence should 
thus trifle with the dangers which threaten my house. 
Damian is dear t» me for Jiis ovm good qualities— nlear 
for the sake of my only brother.<-^May God forgive us 
both ! he died whftn we were in unkindness wkh each 
other.— My lord, your words import diat my oeloved 
nephew suffers pain and incurs^danget on account of my 
offences." . 

The Archbishop perceived he had at length touched 
the chord to which nis refractory penitent's heartnstrings 
must needs vibrate. He replied widi circumspection, as 
well knowing widi whom he had to deal.-^^ Far be it 
from me ta presume to interpret die councils of Heaven! 
but we read in scripture, that when the fia^hers eat som* 
grs^es, the teeth of the children are set on edge. What 
-so reasonaUe as that we should be punished for our 
pride and contumacy, by a judgment s^^asI^^t^o:^^^^ 
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^ to. abate and bend tfiat spirit of surquedry ? You yoiir- 
self best know if this disease clati^ to diy nephew before 
you had meditated defection from the banner of the 
Cross." 

Hugo de Lacy hastily recollected him3elf, and found 
that it was indeed true, that, until he 'thought ^f his 
' union with Eveline, there had appeared no change iahis ^ 
i^ nephew's health. His silence and confusion did not es-^ 
. oape the artful Prelate. He took the kand of the war- 
^ ^ nor as he stood before him overwhelmed in doubt^M^t 
i his preference of the continuance of his own house to the 
I rescue of the Holy l^pulchre should have been punish- 
ed by the disease which threatened his nephew's |ife. . 
\ " Come," he said, " noble De.Lacy-^the judgment pro-^ 
voked by a moment's presumption may be eten yetsavert- 
ed by prayer and peniten€e.-^-The dial wenjt back at the 
prayer of the good King Hezekiah— -Klown, down upon 
thy knees, and doub|$ not that, with cdnfe^^ion, and pe- 
nance, and absolution, thou n^^y'st yet atone for thy faUf 
ing away from the cause of Heaven. 
^. Borne down by the dictates of the religion in which 
he had hpen educated, and by the fears lest his delay ws» 
^punished by his nephew's indisposition and danger, the 
Constable sunk on nis knees before the Prelate, whom 
he had shortly before well nigh braved, confessed, as a 
sin to be deeply repented of, his purpose of delaying his ' 
departure for Palestine, and received, with patience kt 
least, if not with willing acquiescence^ the pensuice in- 
flicted by the Archbishop; which consisted in a prohi- 
bition j|:o proceed farther in his prdflosed wedloci with 
the Lady Eveline until he was returned from Palestine, 
where he was boutid by^his vow to abide for the term of 
three years. 

" And now, noble De Lacy," said the Prelate, " once 
more my best beloved and most honoured friend«^s tiot ^ 
thy bosom lighter since thou hast thus nobly acqisitted 
thee of thy debt to lleaven, andcleansed thy gallant spi- 
rit from those selfish and earrthly stains which ditnmed 
its brightness ?" 

The Constable sighed. ^^ My happaest. thoughts at 
this moment," he said, " would arise from knowledge 
M^rxn^iiephetr's health is amended." 
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^^ Be not discomforted on the score of the noble Da- 
xnian, your hopeful and valorous kinsman^'' said the 
Archbishop, ** for well I trust shortly ye shall hearsqf 
his recovery ; or that, if it shall please God to rcmovc^^ 
him to a better world, the passage shall be so easy, and 
his arrival in yonder hayen of bliss so speedy, that it 
were better for him ta have died than to have lived." 

The Constable looked at him^ as if to gather from Jjis^ 
countenance more certainty of his nephew*s fate than his 
words seemed to imply ; and the Prelate, to escape being 
Ciarther pressed on a subject on which he was perhaps 
ft conscious he had adv^itured too far, rung a silver bell 
which stood before him on the table, and Oommand^d 
the chaplain who entered at the summons^ that he should 
dispatch a careful messenger to the lodging of Paniis^x 
Lacy, to bring particular accounts of his health. 

*' A stranger," answered the chaplain, " just colne- 
from the sicH chamber of the noble Damian Lacy, waits 
here even now to have speech of my Lord Constable." 

" Admit hin> instantly," said the Archbishop---" my 
mind ttlls me he brings us joyful tidings.. — Never knew 
I such humble penitence,-^such willing resignation of na- 
tural affections and desires to the doing of Heaven's 
service, but it was rewarded with a guerdon either tem- 
poral or spiritual." . 

As he spoke, a man singularly dressed entered the 
apartment. His garments^ of various colours, and 
showily disposed, were none of the newest or cleanest, 
neither were they altogether fitting for the presence in 
which he now stood. 

" How now, sirrah !" said the Prelate ; " when was it 
that jugglers and minstrels pressed into the company of 
such as we without permission ?" 

" So please you," said the man, " my instant business 
was not with your reverend lordship, but with my lord 
the Constable, to whom I will hope that my good news 
will atone for my evil apparel." 

" Speak, sirrah, does my kinsman live?" said the 
Constable eagerly. 

" And is like to Uve, my lord," answered the man— 
«* a favourable crisis (so the leeches call itJ bath taken 

Vol. n.. ' 
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phcct in his disorder, and they are no longer under any 
apprehensions for his lifc.*^ 

*'^ Now, God be praised, that hskth granted me so mudi 
Bticrcy^P' said the Constable. 

^ Amen, amen," replied the Archbishop solemnly ;— • 
^About what period did diis blessed change take place?" 

^^ Scarcely naif an hour since," said the messenger; 
^ « soft sleep fell on the sick youth, like dew upon a 
tatrdied field in summer— Ke breathed freely-— his bum- 
]»;£{ heat abated— and, as I said, the leeches no longer 
fear for his life." 

**' Marked you the hour, my Lord Constable ?" said 
die Bishop' with exultation—*^* even then you stooped 
to those councils which Heaven suggested through the 
Doreanest of its servants ! But two words avouching pe- 
nitences—but one brief prayjer— -and some kind saint has 
interceded for an instant hearing, and a liberal granting 
of thy petition. Noble Hugo," he continued, grasp- 
ing his hand in a species of enthusiasm, ^ surely Heaven 
designs to work high things by the hand' of him whose 
faults are thus readily forgiven— -whose prAyer is thus 
instantly heard. For this shall Ter Deum Laudamus be 
Said in each church, and each convent of Gloucester, ere 
the world be a day older." 

The Constable, no less joyful, though perhaps less able 
to perceive an especial providence in his nephew's reco- 
very, expressed his gratitude to the messenger of the 
good tidings, by throwing him his purse. ^^Sv 

^1 thank you, noble lord," said the man ; **bttt^l" 
stoop to pick up this taste of VoUr bounty, it is only to 
restore it again to the donor.** 

**^ How now, sir^" said the Constable, ^ md^lnks thy 
coat is not so well lined as needs make thee spurn at such 
a guerdon." 

^ He that desires to catch larks, my lord," replied the 
inessenger, ** must not close his net upon sparrows—.! 
have a greater boon to ask of your lordship, and there- 
fore I decline your present gratuity." 

*' A greater boon, ah !" said the Constable,— '' I am 
no knight-eitant, to bind myself by promise to grant it 
ei^ I know its import ; but do thou come to my pavilion 
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to-mprrow, and thou wilt not find me.unwiUing to dp 
what is reason." \ 

So saying, he took leave of the Prelate, and returned 
homeward, failing not to visit his nephew's lod^ng as 
he passed, where he received the same pleasant assurr 
ances which had been communicated by the m^sse^ger 
of the particoloured mantle. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

He was a minstrel— 4n his mood 
Was wisdom, mix'd with foUy; 
i A tame ccMnpanion to the gpoo£ 

But wild and fierce amoi^ ^e tude. 
And jovial ¥0^ the |oQy. 

AsipaiBAJbp A.MKSTHontf. 

The events of the preceding day Had been of a nature ' 
so interesting, and latterly so hara3sing, that the Con- 
stable felt weary, as after a severely contested battle- fields 
and slept soundly until the earliest beams of dawn saluted 
• him through the opening of the tent. It was then that, 
with a mingled feeling of pain and satisfaction, he bega> 
to review the change which bad taken plguc^ in his con- 
dition since the preceding mormag. He had then arisen 
an ardent bridegroom, anxious to find favour in the eyes 
of his fair bride, and scrupulous about his dress and ap- 

E ointments, as if be had been as young in years as m 
opes and wishes. This was over, and he bad now be- 
fore him the painful task of leaving his betrothed for a 
term of years, even before wedlock had united them in* 
dissolubiy, and of reflecting that she was exposed to all 
the dangers which assail female constancy in a situation 
thus critical. When the imniediate anauet}* for his ne- 

Ehew was removed, he was tempted to think tiiat he had 
een something h^sty in listening to the arguments oCthe. 
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rchbishop, and believing tHat Damian's deatH or re- 
very depended upon his own' accomplishing, to the 
ter, and without delay, his vow for the Holy Land. 
3w mady princes and kings, he thought to himself, 
ve assumed the cross, and delayed or renounced it, 
t lived and died in wealth and honour, without sustain- 
; such a*visitation as that ^ith which Baldwin threaten- 
me; and in what case or particular did such men d^ 
rve more indulgence than I ? But the die is now cast, 
d it signifies little to inquire whether my obedience to 
I mandates of the Churcb has saved the life of my 
phew, or whether I have not fallen, as lapnen are 
mt to fall,, wbenevi^ there is an encounter of wits 6e- 
ixt them and those of the spirituality. I would to 
kI it mav prove otherwise, since girding on my sword 
heaven's champion, I might the better expect neavea's 
:>tection for her whom I must unhappily leave behind 

As these reflections passed through his mind, he 
a^d the warders at the. entrance of his tent challenge 
ne one whose footsteps were heard approaching it.- 
le person stopped on their challenge, and presently 
er was heard the sound of a rote, (a small species q{ 
e,) the strings of which were managed by means of a 
all wheel. After a short prelude^ a nfl^Jy voice, of 
od compass, sung verses, which, trJtnshltetKinto mo^ 
m language, might run nearly thus : 

* Soldier wake— the lUy is peeping, 
Boiiour ne'er was won in sleeping. 
Never when the sunbeaips still 
JLay unreflected on the hill ; 

'Tis when they are glinted back 

VTofn axe and aimour, spear and jaok, 
. That ihey pcpmise future story 

Many a pa^e of deathles»gl0ry. 

Shields that are the foeman's terror, 
■ Ever are the morning's mirror. 

II. 
" Arm and up— the morning beam 

Hath caU'd the rustic to his team. 

Hath call'd the falc'ner to the lake, 

HaA call'd the huntsman to the brake ; 
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'Phe eatly student ponders o^er 
His dusty tomes oi ancient lore. 
Soldier wake — ^thy harvest, fame ; 
Thy study, conquest ; war, thy game. 
Shield, that would be foeman's terror 
StiU should gleam the morning's mirror. 



m. 

** Poor hire repays the rustic's pain s 
More paltry still the sportsman's gun ; 
Vainest of all, the student's theme 
Enda in some metaphysic dream : 
Yet each is up, and each has toil'd 
Since first the peep of dawn has smiled ; 
And each is eagerer in his aim 
Than he who barters life for fkme. 
Up, up, and arm thee, son of terror ! 
Be thy bright shield the moming^s mirror. 
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When the song was finished, the Constable heard some 
talking without, and presently Philip Guarine entered 
tfie pavilion to tell that a person, come hither as he said 
by the Constable's appointment, waited permission to 
speak with him. 

*' By my appointment !" said De Lacy ; " admit him 
presently.** 

. The messenger of the preceding ^vening entered the 
tent, holding in one hand his small cap "and feather, in the 
other the rote on which he had been just playing. His 
attire was fantastic, consistipg of more than one ihn^ 
dress of various colours, all of the brightest and richest 
dyes, and disposed so as to contrast with each other— 
the upper garment was a very s)iort Norman cloak of 
bright green. An embroidered girdle sustained, in lieu 
of offensive weapons, an inkhorn with its appurtenances 
on the one side, on the other a knife for the purposes of 
the table, tih bair was cut in imitation of the clerical 
tonsure, which was designed to intimate that he had ar- 
rived to a certain rank in his profession ; for the Joydus 
Science, as' his profession of minstrelsy was termed, had 
its varioue'ranks, like the degrees in the church and in 
chivalry'. The features and fnamiers of the man seemed 
to be at variance with his prpfession and habit ; for^ as. 
the latter was gay and fantastic^ \Vv^ \otx!cv^\ V^^ ^ ^-^^ 
of grsL vity, and almost of sterau^^^.^ ^\i05x^ w\^^'^ -«i?cw«^ 
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kindled by the enthusiasm of his poetical and musical 
exertions, seemed rather to indicate deep reflection, than 
the thoughtless, vivacity of observation wbich character- 
ized most of his *brethTen. His couirtenance, though 
not handsome, l^ad therefore somettnngYn it striking and 
impressive, even from its very contrast with the parti- 
coloured hues,.and fluttering shape of his vestments; and 
the Constable felt something inclined to patronize him, 
as he said, ^^ Good morrow, friend, and I thank thee for 
thy morning greeting ; it was weW snl»g and well meant, 
for when we call forth any one to bethink him how time 
passes, we do him the credit of supposing that he can 
employ to advantage that flitting treastrre." 

The man, who had listened in silence, seemed to pause 
and make an effort ere he replied, *' My intentions, at 
leaatfWere good, when I ventured to disturb my lord 
Aus early ; and I am glad to learn that my boldness 
hath not oeen evil received at his hand.** 

*^True," said the Constable, "you had a boon to ask 
of me. Be speedy, and say thy request— my leisure is 
rfiort.'' 

" It is tor permission to follow you to the Holy Land, 
niy Icn-d.,"' said die man. 

** Thou bast asked what I can hardly grant, my friend," 
answered deXacy — " Thou art a minstrel, art thou not?" 

" An unworthy graduate of the Gay Science, my 
lord," said the musician ; "yet let me say for myself, that 
I will not yield to the king of minstrels, Geoffrey Rudel, 
though the King of England hath given him lour ma* 
nors for one song. I would be willing to contend with 
him in romance, lay* or fable, were the judge to be 
King Henry himself. 

"You have your own good word, doubtless," said de 
Lacy 4 ** nevertheless. Sir Minstrel, thou goest not with 
me. The Crusade has been already too much encum- 
bered by men of thy idle profession ; and if thou dost 
,add to the number, it shall not be under my protection. 
I am too old to be charmed by thy art, charm thou 
cHever so wisely.^ 

" Be that is young enough to seek for and to win the 
Jor^e of beauty ^^^ said the niin&treV, but \.w «Lj&>abwv\asive 
0Cfjae, as if leiring his freedon;! in\^t ^^^ ^"SKaR.^^ 
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^^ should not term himself too old to feel thecharms of 
minstrelsy.'* ' 

The Constable smiled, not insensible to the flattery 
which assigned to him the character of a young gaUant. 
*^Thota art a jester,'' he said, ^^ I warrant me, in addition 
to thy other qualities." 

" No," replied the minstrel, " it is a branch of iiar 
profession which I have for some time renoi3nced<'««>my 
fortunes have put roe out of tune for jesting." 

^^ Nay, comrade," said the Constable, ^^ If thou hast 
been hardly dealt with in the wcM-ld, and canst comply 
with the rules of a family so strictly ordered as mine, it 
is possible we may agree together better th^i I diougbt. 
What is^ thy name and country ?^^thy speech, methi^ts, 
sounds somewhat foreign." 

^^ I am an Armorican, my lord, from the rtierry shores 
of Morbiban ; and hence my tongue hath some touch of 
Bay country speech. My name is Renault Vidal." 

^^ Such being the case, Renault," said the Constable, 
^^thou shalt follow me, and I will give orders to the 
master of my household to have thee attired something 
according to thy functibn, but in more orderly guise 
than thou now appearest in. Dost thou understand the 
use of a weapon ?" 

*^ Indifferently, my lord,^* said the Armorican ; at the 
same time taking a sword from the wall, he drew it, and 
made a pass with it so close to the Constable's body as 
he sat on the couch, that he started up, crying *' Villain, 
forbear !" 

*^ La you ! noble sir," replied Vidal, lowering wi*i 
all submission the point of his weapon—'* I have already 
given you a proof of sleight which has alarmed even your 
experience— I have an hundred other besides." 

** It may be so," said de Laey, somewhat ashamed at 
havmg shewn himself moved by the sudden and lively 
action of the juggler, " but I love not jesting with edge 
tools, and have too much to do widi sword and sword- 
blows in earnest, to toy with them ; so I pray you let iis 
h^ve no more of this, but call me my sqmre and 
chamberlain^ fctt* I am about to array nae %xA 
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The religious duties of tbe mornirig performed, it was 
the Constable s intention to visit the Lady Abbess, and 
communicate, with the necessary precautions and quali- 
fications, the altered relations in which he was placed 
towards l]^er niece, by the resohition he had been conr' 
pelled to adopt, of departing for the Crusade before 
accomplishing his marriage, in the terms of the pre- 
contract already entered into. He was conscious that it 
would be difficult to reconcile the good lady to this change 
of measures, and he delayed some time ere he could 
thick of the best mode of communicating and softening 
the unpleasing intelligence. An interval was als6 spent 
in a visit to his nephew, whose state of convalescence 
ccmtiptted to be as favourable, as if in truth it had been 
a miraculous consequence of his complying with the 
advice of the Archbishop. 

From the lodging of Damian, the Constable proceeded 
to the convent of the Benedictine Abbess. But she ha4 
been already made acquainted with the circumstances 
which he came to communicate, by a still earlier visit 
from the Archbishop Baldwin himself. The Primajte 
had undertaken the office of mediator on this occasion,* 
conscious that his success of the evening before must 
have placed the Constable in a delicate situation, with 
the relations of his betrothed bride, and willing, by his 
countenance and authority, to reconcile the disputes 
which might ensue. Perhaps he had better have left 
Hugo de Lacy to plead his own cause ; for, the Abbess, 
though she listened to the communication with all the 
respect due to the highest dignitary of the English 
Church, drew consequences from the Constable's change 
of resolution which the Primate had not expected. She 
ventured to oppose no obstacle to de Lacy*s accon^plish- 
ment of his vows, but strongly argued that the contract 
with her niece should be entirely set aside, and each par- 
ty left at liberty to form a ncwjchoice. 

It was in vain that the Archbishop endeavoured to 
dazzle the Abbess vrith the future honours to b# w(h^ by 
j^e Constable in the Holy Land ; the splendour of whicn 
%buld attach not to his lady alone, but to all in the re- 
motest degree allied to or connected with her. AU his 
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. cloqtieike was to no purpose, though upon so faTOurito 
a topic be exerted it to the- utmost. The ^Abbess, it is 
true, remained silent for a moment after bis arguments had 
been exhausted, but it was only to consider how she 
should intimate, in a suitable and reverent mahner, that 
children, the usual attendants of an happy union, and tbe 
existence of which she looked to for the continuation of 
the house of her father and brother, could not be hoped 
for with any probability, unless the pre-contract was fol* 
lowed by marriage, and the residence of the married 
parties in the same country. She therefore insisted, 
that the Constable having altered his intentions in this 
most important particular, the fianciailles should be en- 
tirely abrogated and set aside; and she demanded of the 
Primate, as an act of justice, that, as be had interfered 
to prevent the bridegroom's execution of his origitial 
« {mrpose, he should now assist with his influence wholly 
«to dissolve an engagement which had been thus materially 
ii^novated upon. 

The Primate, who was sensible he had himself occa- 
sioned De Lacy^s breach of contract, felt himself bound 
in honour and reputation to prevent ccmsequences so 
^l^sagreeable to his friend, «s the dissolution of an engaj^- 
ment in which his interest and inclinations wftre alike 
concerned. He reproved the Lady Abbess for the car- 
nal and secular views which she, a dignitary of the 
^*^urch, entertained upon the subject of matrimony, and 
concerning the interest of her house. He even upbraided 
her with selfishly preferring the continuation of the line of 
Berenger to the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, and de- 
nounced to her that Heaven would vbe avenged of the 
short-sighted and merely human policy, which postponed 
the interests of Christendom to those of an individual 
family. 

A Her this severe homily, the Prelate took his depar- 
ture, leaving the Abbess highly incensed, though she 
Tudently forebore returning any irreverent answei' to 
is paternal admonition. 

In this humour the venerable lady was found by the 
Constable himself, when, with some embarrassment, he 
proceeded to explain to her the necessity of his ^resexxt 
departure for Palestine. 
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• *. 

I 

She receinied the communication with, snUen digDity ^ 
fa^ ample black robe and scapular seeming, as it w 
to swell out in y^et prouder folds as she listened to th< 
reasons and the ernergencies which compelled ^ Con- 
Btable of Chester to deter the marriage, which he avowed 
was tlkkt dearesst wish of his heart, until after his return 
from the Crusade, for which he was about to set forth. 

^< Methinks," replied the Abbess, with much coldness, 
^ if diis communication is meant for eimiest,— «and it {^ 
were no fit business-**-! myself no fit person— for jesting.^ 
with,^*-methinks the Constable^s resolutioBL should have 
been proclaimed to us yesterday, before the fianQiatUcs 
bad united his troth with that of Eveline Berenger, 
under ca^ctauons very di&rent from those which he 
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^^ On the word of a knight and a gentleman, reverend 
kdy, I bad not then die siightest thought thai I should i 
be catted upon to take a step no leas distressing to me, 
|2^. than, as I see with pain, it is unpleasing to you." 

** I can scarcely conceive," replied the Abbess, "the 
cogettt reasons, which, existing as they must have done 
yesterday, have nevertheless delayed their operatimi 
until to-dav." < «#" 

" I own,'* said De Lacy, rebic^m^y, " that I entertaiA* 
•ed too ready hopes of obtaining a remission firom my. | 
vow, which my Lord di Cant^bury hath, in his ^eal for J 
Heaven's service, deemed it necessary to refuse me." ^^M 

** At leasts, then^" said the Abbess, veiling her resent- 1 
ment under the aji^arance.of extreme coldness, ^^ your 1 
lordship will do us the justice to place us in the same tn- 
inadon in which.cwe stood yesterday morning; and, by 
joining with my.nidbe and her friends in desiring the 
abrogation of a marriage contract, entered into with very 
different views from those which you now entertain, put 
a young person in that state of liberty of which she is at 
firesent deprived by. her contract with you." 

''Ah, madam!" said the Constable, '* what do you 
ask of me ? and in a tone how cold and indiflPerent do 
you demand me to resign hopes, the dearest which my 
bosom evcar entertained since the life-blood wairmed it! ' 

''I am unacquainted with language belonging to such 
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feelings^ my lord^^ replied the Abbess ; ^^ bipc methitiks 
the prospects which couW be so easily adjourned for 

'^ years, might, by a little, and a very little, further self< 
control, be altogether abandoned.** 

Hugo De Lacy paced the room in agitation, nor did 
he answer until after a considerable pause. ** If your 
niece, madam, shares the seiytiments which you have ex- 

i pressed, I could not, indeed, with justice to her, ©r per- 
naps to myself, desire to retaiti that interest hi her, 
"which our solemn espousals have given me. But I must 
know my doom from her own lips ; and if it is as severe 
as that which your expressions lead me to fear, I will gd 
to Palestine the better soldier of Heaven, that | shall 
have little left on earth that can interest me." 

The Abbess, without farther answer, called on her 
Pr»centrix, and desired her to command her niece^s at- 

•^tendance immediately. The Praecentrix bowed reverently, 
and withdrew. 

** May I presume to inquire," said De Lacy, "whether 
the Lady Eveline hath been possessed of the circum- 
stances which have occasioned this unhappy alteration in 
my purposes ^'' 



I have communicated the whole to her, from point 
to point,'* said the Abbess, " even as it was explained to 
me this morning by my Lord of Canterbury (for with 
him I have already spoken upon the subject,) and con- 
fiwned but now by your lordship's own mouth.'* 

** I am little obliged to the Archbishop," said the 
Constable, " for having forestalled my excuses in the 
quarter where it was most important for me that they 
should be accurately stated, and favourably received." 

" That," said the Abbess, " is but an item of the ac- 
count betwixt you and the Prelate,— it concerns not us." 

** Dare I venture to hope," continued De Lacy, without 
taking offence at the dryness of the Abbess's manner, 
*^ that Lady Eveline has heard this most unhappy 
change of circumstances without emotion,*-! would say 
without displeasure ?" 

" She is the daughter of a Berenger, my lord, and it is 
our custom to punish a breach of faith, or to contemn it 
—never to grieve over it. What my niece may do in.tVvv^ 
case, I know not. I am a WQmaxiQii itX\!^tyEk^^^«^eRXst^^ 
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from the wotldy and would advise peace and Christian 
forgiveness, with a proper sense of contempt for the un* 
worthy treatment which she has received. She has fol- 
lowers and vassals, and friends, doubtless, and advisers, 
who may not^ in blinded zeal for worldly honour, re- 
commend to her to sit down slightly with this injury, 
but to appeal to the King, or to the arms of her father's 
followers, unless her liberty is restored to her by the su^ 
render of the contract into which she has been enticed* 
But she comes to answer for herself." 

Eveline entered at the moment, leaning on Rose's 
arm. She had laid aside mourning since the ceremonj^ 
of the Jianclailles^ and was dressed in a kirtle of white 
with an upper robe of pale blue. Her head was covered 
with a veil of white gauze, so thin, as to float about her 
like the misty cloud usually painted around the coun- 
tenance of a seraph. But the face of Eveline, though ia 
beauty not unworthy one of this angelic orders was at 
present far from resembling that of a seraph in tranquil- 
lity of expression. Her limbs trembled, her cheeks were 
pale, the tinge of red around the eyelids expressed re- 
cent tears ; yet amidst these natural signs of distress and 
uncertainty, there was an air of profound resignation-^* 
resolution to discharge her duty in every emergence, 
reigning in the solemn expression of her eye and eye- 
brow, and showing her prepared to govern tne -agitation 
which she could not entirely subdue. And so well were 
these opposing qualities of timidity and resolution min- 
gled on her cheek, that Eveline, in the utmost pride of 
her beauty, never looked more fascinating than at that 
instant ; and Hugo De Lacy, hitherto rather an unim- 
passioned lover, stood in her presence with feelings as if 
all the exaggerations of romance were realized, and his 
mistress were a being of a higher sphere, from whose 
doom he was to receive happiness or misery, life or 
death. 

It was under the influence of such a feeling, that the 
warrior dropped on- one knee before Eveline, took the 
hand which she rather resigned than gave to him, pressr 
ed it to his lips fervently, and ere he parted with it, 
moiste;ied it with one of the few tears which he was ever 
known to shed. But, although surprised, and carried out 
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^f his character by a sadden impulse, he regained his 
•cmnpoaure on observing that the Abbess regarded his 
humiliation, if it can be so termed, with an air of tri- 
umph ; ami he entered on his defence before Eveline 
with a manly emmestness, not devoid of fervour, nor free 
from agitation, yet made in a tone of firmness and pride, 
whieh seemed assumed to meet and control diat o£ the 
offended Abbess. 

"Lady," he said, addressing Eveline, ** you have 
heard from the venerable Abbess in Vhat unnappy po- 
sition I have been placed since yesterday by the ngour 
^f the Archbishop-^perhaps 1 should rather say, by his " 
just though severe interpretation of my engagement in 
the Crusade. I cannot doubt that all this has been stated 
with accurate truth by th^ venerable lady ; but as I must 
no loliger call her my friend, let me fear whether she has 
^done me justice in her commentary upon the unhappy 
necessity which must preseiflly compel me to leave my 
country, and with my country to- forego— at best to 
postpone— the fairest hopes which man ever entertained. 
The venerable? lady hath upbraided me, that being my- 
self the cause that the execution of yesterday's contract 
is postponed, I would fain keep it suspended over your 
head for an indefinite term of years. No one resigns wil- 
lingly such rights as yesterday gave me ; and, let me 
speak a boastful word, sooner than yield them up to man 
of woman bom, I would hold a fair field against all 
comers, with grinded sword and sharp spear, from sun- 
rise to sun-set, for three days' space. But what I woulci 
retain at the price of a thousand lives, I am willing to 
renounce if it would cost you a single sigh. If, thererorc, 
you think you cannot remain happy as the betrothed of 
De Lacy, you may command my assistance to have the 
^contract annulled, and make some more fortunate man 
happy." .r^^-^ 

He wduld have gone on, but felt the danger of being 
overpowered again by those feelings of tenderness so 
new to his steady nature, that he blushed to give way to 
them. 

Eveline remained silent.,4^e Abbess took the word. 
** Kinswoman," she said, " you hear that the generosity— 
or thejustice— of the Constable of Che«.tAx.^Y^^^wfc^>>BQ. 

Vol. II.* ' 
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consequence of his departure upon a distant and perilous 
expedition, to cancel a contract entered into upon the 
specific and precise understanding that he was to renniain 
in England for its fulfilment. You cannot, methinks, 
Jiesitate to accept of the freedom which he offers you, 
with thanks for his bounty. For my part, I will reserve 
mine own until I shall see that your joint amplication is 
sufficient to win to your purpose his grace of Canterbury, 
who may again interfere with the actions of his friepd 
the Lord Constable, pver Vhpm he has already exerted 
so much influence-— fpr the weal, doubtless, of his spiri- 
tual concerns." ^ ' / 

^* If it is meant by your words, venerable lady^ that I 
have any purpose of sheltering myself behind the Pre^ 
late's authority, to«.void doing».that which I proclaim my 
readiness, though not my willingness, to do, I eflu only 
say, that you are the first who has doubted the faith of 
Hugh de Lacy."— -And wiule the proud Baron thus ad^ ' 
dressed a female and a recluse, he could not prevent his 
eye from^ sparkling, and his cheek from flushing. 

" My gracious apd venerable kinswoman," said Eve- 
line, summoning together her retolution, ^^. and you, my 
good lord, be not offended if I pray yout not to increase 
by groundless suspicions and hasty resentments your 
difficulties and mine* My lord, the obligations which I 
lie under to you are such as I can never discharge, since 
they comprehend fortune, life, and honour* Know that, 
in my anguish of mind, when besieged by the Welch in 
my castle of the Garde Doloureuse, I vowed to the Vir- 
gin* that (my honour safe) I would place myself at the 
disposal of him whom Our Lady should employ as her 
instrument to relieve me from yonder hour of agotiy. In 
giving me a deliverer, she gave me a master ; nor could 
I desire a more noble one than Hugo de Lacy." * 

^^ Gt)d forbid) lady,'' said the Constable, speaking ea- 
gerly, as. if he was afraid his resolution should fail him 
ere he could get the renunciation uttered, " that I should, 
by such a tie, to which you subjected yourself in the ex- 
tremity of your distress, bind you to any resolution in my 
favour which can put forcnon your own inclinations !" 

The Abbess herself could not help expressing her ap- 
plause of this sentiment^ ^declaring it was spoken like a 
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Norman gentleman ; but sTt the same time, her eyes turned 
towards her niece seemed to exhortherto beware how she 
idetliliedto profit by the candour of De Lacy. 

But Eveline proceeded) with her eyes fixed oa the 
ground^'^aad a slight colour overspreading her fece, to 
state her own sentiments, without listening to the sugges- 
tions of any one. ^^I will own, noble sir," she said^ 
'*'^at w^^en your valour had rescued me from approach- 
ing destruction, I couki have wished^ — ^honouring and res- 
pecting you, as I had done youf lajte friend my excellent 
father— that you could have accepted a' daughter's ser* 
vice from me. I do not pretend entirely to have sur- 
inounted these sentiments,alth9ugh I have combated them, 
aa^being unworthy of me, and ungrateful to you. But 
from the moment you were pleased to honour me by a 
claim, dh this poor hand, I have studiously examined my 
sentiments towards you, and taught myself so far to make 
them coincide with my di^y^ that I may call myself as- 
sured that De Lacy would not find in Eveline Berenger 
an intjiflerent, far less an unworthy, bride. In this, sir, 
you may boldly confide, whether the union you have 
sought for takes place instantly, or is delayed till a longer 
season. Still farther, F must acknowledge that the post- 
ponement of these nuptials will be more agreeable to me 
thaa their immediate accomplishment. I am at present 
very young, and totally inexperienced. Two or three 
years wiH, I trust, render me yet more worthy the regard 
of a man of honour." 

At this declaration in his favour, however cold and 
qualified, De Lacy had as much difficulty to restrain his 
^ansports as formerly to moderate his agitation. 

*^ Angel of bounty and of kindness I" he said, kneel- 
ing once more, and again possessing himself of her hand, 
" ))erhaps I ought in honour to resign voluntarily those 
hopes which you decline to ravish from me forcibly.' But 
who could be capable of such unrelenting magnanimity i 
^Let me hope that my devoted attachment— -that which 
you shall hear of me when at a distance— that which 
you shall know of me when near you— -may give to your 
sentiments a more tender warmth than they now express; 
and, in the meanwhile, blame me not that I accept your 
plighted faith anew, under the conditions whick'iQix'^^ 
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tach to it I am ccA«ci#ttt vSf ^w^oiDg has beoi tcM> Ivite 
in life to expect the aBimated vetums jM*oper to ^•iithM^ 
passion— Blane me not if I remain satisfied wvththotc 
calmer sentinients which make life happy^ though they 
cannot make passion rapturous. Your hand remaixift ia 
my graspt hut it acknowledges not my pressure-— Can it 
he that it refuses to ratify what your lips have said?'^ 

^ Never, noble De Lacy !^ said Evebne, with more ani- 
mation than she had yet expreaaed ; and it appeared thf t 
the tone was at kngth sufficiently encouraging, since her 
lover was emboldened to take the lips themselves for 
guarantee. 

It waawith an air of pride, mingkd with respect, tbtt^ 
after having received this pledge of fidelity, he tumed-A^ 
conciltitte and to appease the mended At]%>es8. ^^I trust, 
venerable mother,'' he said, ^^ tkat you will resmofr jroitf 
fartaier kind thoughts of ine, which I wutt aware were oidy 
interrupted by your tender^ s^n|;itty £or the iBtereitt>f her, 
who should be dearest tQ us both*. Let me hope that I 
t»vy leave tliis fair flower under protection of the hdfour* 
ed lady who is her nextln^lood, hfq>py anthseeiive^aa. 
she must ever be, while lisftaning to ymur counsels) and 
residing within these sacred ^alls.'^ 

But the Abbess was too deeply displeased to be pro^ 
jtftiated by a compliment, whidi perhaps it had been bet^ 
ter policy to have delayed till a calmer season. .^^ My 
lord,'' she said, ^^ and ^ou fair kinswoman, yoU<«>ug^t 
needs to be aware how little my counsels-^not frequently 
given where they are unwillingly listened to-«.can be of 
avail to those embarked in worldly affairs. I am a womaa 
dedicated to religion, to solitude, and seclusion^^to thet 
service, in brief, of Our Lady and Saint Benedict. I 
have been i^eady censured by my superior because I 
have, for love of you, fair niece, mixed more deeply hx 
secular aflhirs than became the head of a convent of re« 
cluses«^I wiU merit no farther blame on such an account; 
nor can you expect it of me. My brother's daughter, 
unfettered by worldly ties, had been the welcome sharer 
of my poor solitude. But this house is too mean for the 
residence of the vowed bride of a mighty baron ; nor do 
I, in my lowliness and inexperience, feel fitness over 
such a one to exercisie that authorit|r^ which must belong 
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to -me' over every one <wiiem this roof protects. The 
grat^ €eiidr of our devotiotis^ and the serener contem- 

i {dalion lo which the femsdejs of this house are devoted," 
coitttqued the Abbess, with increasing heat and vehe- 
mcD^ei ".-shall not, for the sake of my worldly ccmnex- 
icfns, ,he. disturbed by the intrusion of one whose &ouj^ts 
must needs be on the worldly toys of love and mar- 
riage.'^ f 

*^ I d0 indeed believe, reverend mother," said the Con^ 
stable^ in his turn giving way to displeasure, "that a 
richlyvdowered maiden, unwedded, and unlikely to wed, 
were a 'fitter and more welcome inmate to the convent,- 
than one who cannot be separated from the world, aiid 
whose Wealth is not likdly to increase the House's reve*- 
nues.-' 

life Constable dii the Abbess great injury in this 

, hasty* insinuation, and it only went to confirm her pur- 
pose of rejecting all charge of her niece during his ab- 
sence. %e was in truth as disinterested as haughty ; and 
herofaly reason for anger against her niece was, that her 
advice had not been adopted without hesitation, although 
the matter regarded Ev<jlinfe's happiness exclusively. 

The ill-timed reflection pf the Constable confirmed^ 
her in the resolution which she had already, and hastily 
adopted* "May Heaven forgive you, sir knight," she 
replied, " your injurious thoughts of his servants ! It 
i^ indeed tirme, for your soul's sake, that you vdo penance 
in the Holy Land, having such rash judgments to repent 
of. For you, my niece, you cannot want that hospitality,: 
wMich, without verifying, or seeming to verify, unjust 
suspicions, I cannot now grant to you, while you have, 
in your kinswoman o£ Baldringham, a secular relation, 
whose nearness of blood approaches mine, and who may 

. open her gates to you without incurring the unworthy 
censure, that she means to enrich herself at your cost.'^ 
T'he Constable saw the deadly paleness which came 
over Eveline's cheek at this proposal, and, without know- 
ing the cause of her repugnance, he hastened to relieve 
her from the apprehensions which she seemed evidently 
to entertain. " No, reverend mother," he said ; " since 
tfou so harshly reject the rare of your kinswoman, she 
shall not be av burthen to any of her ovl\<(tx ^sJaJcwH^'s**^ 
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While Hogo de Lacy hath six |;allMt castleB, Mid mdny 
a manor besides, to maintain 4ire upon their heatdiSt his 
betrothed bride shall burthen no one with her sooie^, 
who may regard it as otherwise than a great hoi|K>m-; 
and metfainks I were much poorer than Heavens hatii 
made me, could I not furnish friends and followers suf* 
ficient to serve, obey, and ' protect her.'* 

" No, my lord,*' said Eveline, recovering from the (£»* 
jection into which she had been thrown !^ the v^kiod- 
ness of her relative ; ^ since some unhappy destiny sepa-^ 
rates me from the protection of my tather'^s sister, to 
whom I could 80 securely have resigned myself^ I will 
xieidier apply for shelter to any more distant relation, nor 
accept of that which ^oo, my lord, so generously«oSerV 
since my doing so might excite harsh, and, I am sure, 
undeserved reproaches, against her by whom I was driven 
to choose a less adviseable dwelling-place. I have made 
my resolution. I h^ve, if 4s true, only one friend leit, 
but she is a powerful one, and is^ able to protect me 
against the particular evil fate which seems to follow me^ 
as well as against the ordinary evils of human life.*^ 

*' The Queen, I suppose V* said the Abbess, interrup- 
ting her impatiently. 

*' The Queen of Heaven 1 vefters^te kinswomen," an^ 
swered Eveline ; " our Lady of the Garde Ddlooreuse, 
ever gracious to our house, and so lately my especial 
guardian and protectress. MeAinks, since the vowed 
votaress of the Virgin rejects me, it is to her holy pa- 
troness whom I ought to apply for succour.'* 

The venerable dame, taken somewhat at unawares By 
this answer, pronounced the interjection " Umph !'* in a 
tone better befitting a Lollard or an Iconoclast, than a 
Catholic Abbess, and a daughter of the House of Beren- 
ger. Truth is, the Lady Abbess's hereditary devotion 
to the Lady of the Garde Doloureuse was much decayed 
since ^e had known the full merits of another gifted 
image, the property of her own convent. 

Recollectmg herself, however, she remained silent^ 
wl&le the Constable alleged the vicinity of the Welch, as 
what might possibly again rei^der the abode of his be* 
trothed bride at the Garde Doloureuse as perilous as. 
she 2iad on it former occasion founds it. To this Eveline 
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replied, by reminding kkn of the strength of her native 
fertress^^the varioiss sieges which it had withstood*^ 
aad'the important drcnmstance, that, upon the late oc<^ 
casion^ it was only endangered, becauae, in eompliance 
with a point of hwottr, her father ihiymond had sallied 
out with the garrison, and fought at disadvantage a 
battle under the wids» She farther suggested, ^lat it 
was easy for the Const^le to name, from among his own 
vttssals or hers, a seneschal of «ttch approved prudenee 
and valour, as might insuce tlie safety of the plaee, and 
of its lady. 

Ere de Lacy could reply to her arguments the Abbess, 
rose, and, pleading her total inability to give council in 
secular affairs, and the rules of her order, which called 
h^r as sh{^ said, with a heightened colour >and raised 
voice, ^^ to the simple and peaceful dischargee .of her con* 
ventual duties,'^ she left the betrothed parties fn the lo- 
cutory, or parlour^ without any company, save Rose, who- 
prudently remained at some distance. - - 

♦ The issue of this private conference seemed Agreeable 
to both ; and when Eveline told Rose that they were to^ 
return presently to the Gatde Doloureuse, under^a suf- 
ficient escort, and were to remain there during the period 
of the Crusade, it was in a tone of heartfelt satisfaction,, 
which her follower had not heard her make use of for 
-many days. She spoke ako highly in praise of the kind 
acquiescence of the Constable in her wishes, and of Ms 
whole conduct, with a warmth of gratitude approaching 
to a more tender feeling. - 

** And vet, my dearest lady," said Rose, " if you will- 
speak un^ignedly, you must, I am convinced, allow th^t 
you look upon this interval of years, interposed betwixt: 
your contract and your marriage, rather as a respite than^ 
in any other light.** 

^ I confess it,'* said Eveline, ^ nor have I concealed, 
from my future lord that sucli are my feelings^mgnK 
cious as they may seem. But it ia ofiy youth, Rote, my* 
extreme youth, which makes me fi|ar the dutiea of De 
Lacy's wife. Then those evil auguries hang stran^ly 
about me. Devoted to evU:by on^kifiawoman^ expelled 
almost from the roof of smother, I seem tOr myself, at 
freaentx^ a crcAtture whidi^ muQt c«3sbi|^ daa»tt^iv^^*4J^i&x>c«tv 
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• 

pass where she wilL This evil hour, and, what is more, 
the apprehensions of it, will give way to time. When I 
shall luive> attained the age of twenty^ Rose, I shall faie a 
fuU^growa woman, with all the soulof aBerenger atrpng 
within me, to overcome those doubts and tisemors wnich 
agitate the girU" 

^^ Ah ! my sweet mistress,'' answered Rose^ ^^ may 
God and our JLady of the Garde Doloureuse guide all 
for the best !— But I would that this contract had nq^ 
tfdien place, or having taken place, that it could have, 
been fulfilled by your immediate union." * 
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♦ The King; called down his raeny men alV 
By one^and.by two^and three ^ 
Earl l^larshal was wont to be the foremost man, 
, But the hindmost man was he. 

Old Ballad. 

If the Lady Eveline retired satisfied and pleased from* 
her private interview with De Lacy, the joy on the part 
dt the Constable arose to a higher pitch of rapture thaxv 
he was in the habit of feeling or expressing; and it was 
augmented by a visit of the leeches who attended his > 
ne^ew, from whom he received a minute and particular 
account of his present disorder, with every assurance, of 
a speedy recovery. 

The Constable caused alms to be distributed to the 
convents and to the poor, masses to be said, and tapers 
to be lighted. -He visited tihe Archbishop^ and received 
from him his iull approbation of the course jvrhich he 
proposed to pursue, with the promise,, that out of the 
plenarv power which he held from the Pope, the Prelate 
was willing, in consideration of his instant obedience, to 
limit his atay in the Hoty Land to the term of threes 
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years, to become curtent from his having Britain, asrf 
to include the space necessary Ibr his return ta his nauve 
county. In short having succeeded in the main pointy, 
the Archbishop judged it w'mt tp concede every inferior 
consideration to a person of the Constable^s rank and 
character, whose good will to the proposed expeditioii 
was perhaps as essential to its success as his bodily pre* 
sence. 

Jn short, the Constable retoroed to his pavilion highly 
satisfied with the manner in which he had eictricated 
himself from those difficulties which in the morning 
seemed almost insuperable ; and when his officers as« 
setnbled to ^srobe him, (for great feudal lords had their 
levees and couchees, in imitation of sovereign princes,) 
he distributed gratuities among them, and jested and 
laughed in a much gayer humour than they had ever be- 
fore witnessed. 

**Fpr thee,'* he said, turning to Vidal the minstrel, 
wiio, sumptuously dressed, stood to pay his respec-ta 
among the other attendants, f^ I will give thee nougnt at 
present ; but do thou regain by iny bed'^side until I am 
asleep, and I will nent morning reward thy minstrelsy 
as I like it.** 

** My lord,** said Vidal^ ** I am already rewarded, 
both by the honour, and by liveries, which better 
befit a royal minstrel, than one of my mean fame ; but 
assign me a subject, and I will do my best, not out of 
greed of future largess, but gratitude for past favours.'* 

** Gramercy, good fellow,** said the ConstaUe. **Gua*r 
rtne," he added, addressing his squire, •' let the watch. 
be posted, and do thou remain within the tent— stretch 
thyself on the bear-hide, and sleep, or listen to the min- 
strelsy, as thou likest best. Thou thinkest thyself a 
judge, I have heard, of such gear.** 

It was usual in those insecure times, for some faidiful 
domestic to sleep at night within the tent of every great, 
baron, that, if danger arose, he mi^ht not be unsupported 
or unprotected* Guarine accordmgly drew his sword, 
and, taking it in bis hand, stretched himself on the 
ground in such a manner, that, on the slightest alarm, he 
copld spring up, sword in hand. His broad black eyes, 
in which sSeep contended with a desire to li&te.w Ask >is\R. 
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music, t^ere fixed- on Vidal, who saw them glittering in 
iht reflectioQ of the silver lamp, like those of a dragon 
or basilisk* 

After a few prelimiaaiy touches on the chords of his 
rote^ the minstrel requested of the Constable to name the 
subject on which he desired the exercise of his powers, 

^^ The truth of woman," answered Hugo de Lacy, as 
he laid his head upon his pillow. 

After a short prelude, the minstrel obeyed, by singing 
nearly as follows :— 



Woman's^fiuth^ and wmnaa'frtnuit— 
Write the characters in dust ; 
Stamp them on the running stream. 
Print them on the raoon^s pale beam» 
And each evanescent lietter 
Shall be clearer, firmer, better. 
And mote permanent, I ween. 
Than the thing those letters mean. 



t. 



II, 

I have strained the spider's thread 

'Gainst the promise of a maid; 

I have weighed a grain of sand 

'Gainst her plight of heart and hand ; 

I told my true love of the token, 

How her faith proved light, and her word was broken; 

Again her word and troth she plight. 

And I believed them again ere night. 



M 



How now, sir knave," said the Constable, raising 
himself on his elbow, " from what drunken rhymer did 
you Icam that half-witted satire ?" 

" From an old, ragged, cross-grained friend of mine, 
called Experience," answered Vidal. " I pray heaven 
he may never take your lordship, or any other worthy 
man, under his tuition."^ 

"Go to, fellow," said the Constable in reply ; « thou 
art one of those wiseacres, I warrant me, that would fain, 
be thought witty, because thou canst make a jest of those, 
things which wiser men hold worthy of most worship 
—the honour of men, and the truth of women. ,Dost 
thou call thyself a minstrel, and hast no tale o£ 
fidelity!" 
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^* r had right many a one, noble sir, but I laid them 
aside when I disused my practice of the jesting part of 
the Joyous Science. Nevertheless if it pleases your 
nobleness to listen, I can sing you an established lay 
upon -such a subject*** 

De Lacy made a sign of acquiescence, and laid him* 
self as if to slumber; while Vidal began one of those 
intemvinable and almost innumerable adventures con- 
cerning that paragon of true lovers, fair Ysolte; and of 
the constant and uninterrupted faith and affection which 
she displayed in numerous situations of difficulty and 
peril, to her paramour, the gallant Sir Tristrera, at the 
expense of her less favoured husband, the luckless King 
Marie of Cornwall; to whom, as all the world knows. 
Sir Trislrem was nephew. 

This was not the lay of love and fidelity which de 
Lacy would have chosen ; but a feeling like ^hame pre- 
vented his interrupting it, perhaps because he was un- 
willing to yield to or acknowledge the unpleasing sensa- 
tions excited by the tenor of the tale. He soon fell 
asleep, or feigned to do so ; and the harper continuing 
for a time his monotonous chaunt, began at length him- 
self to feel the influence of slumber ; his words and the 
notes which he continued to touch upon the harp, were 
broken and interrupted, and seemed to escape drowsily 
from his fingers and voice. At length the sound ceased 
entirely, and the minstrel seemed to have sunk into pro- 
found repose, with his head reclining on his breast, and 
one arm dropped down by his side, while the other rested 
on his harn. His slumber, however, was not very long, 
and when ne awoke from it, and cast his eyes around him, 
reconnoitring, bv the light of the night-lamp, whatever 
was in the tent, he felt a heavy hand, which pressed his 
shoulder as if gently to solicit his attection. At the 
same time the voice of the vigilant Philip Guarine whis- 
pered in his ear, " Thine office for the night is ended-— 
depart to thine own quarters with all the silence thou 
may'st.*' 

The minstrel wrapt himself in his cloak without' re- 
ply, though perhaps not without feeling some resent- 
uktni at a dismissal so unceremmtous* 
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CHAPTER V. 

O ! then I see Queen Mab has been with you« 

Romeo and JvUet, 

The subject on which the mind has last been engaged 
at night is apt to occupy our thoughts even during plum- 
ber, when Imagination, uncorrected by the organs of 
«ense, weaves her own fantastic web out of whatever 
ideas rise at random in the sleeper* It is not surprising, 
tfierefore, that De Lacy in his dreams had some con- 
fused idea of being identified with the unlucky Mark of 
Cornwall; and that he awakened from such unpleasant 
visions with a bro*w more clouded than when he was 
preparing for his couch the evening before. He was si- 
lent, and seemed lost in thought, while his squire assist- 
ed at his levee with the respect now only paid to sove- 
reigns. " Guarine,'' at length he said, ** know you the 
stout Flemings who was said to Have borne him so well 
at the siege of the Garde Doloureuse ?— »a tall, big, 
brawny man/' 

"Surely, my lord," answered his squire; "I know 
Wilkin Flammock— I saw him but yesterday." 

" Indeed !'* replied the Constable — " Here, meanest 
thou ? — In this city of Gloucester ?" 

** Assuredly, my good lord. He came hither partly 
about his merchandize, partly, I think, to see his daugh- 
ter Rose, who is in attendance on the grapious young 
Lady Eveline." 

** He is a stout soldier, is he not?" 

^^ Like most of his kind-^a rampart to a castle, but 
rubbish in the field," said tb^ Norman sqoire. 

" Faithful, also, is he not?^' continued the Constable. 

*^ Faithful 99 nqiost Flemixiga, wbib you caa pay for 
ibeir faith," replied Guarine, woniileriDg a little at the 
unusual interest taken in os^ Wrbom be esteemed a being 
of an inferior order ; when, after some farther inquiries. 
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the Constable ordered the Fleming's attendance to be 
prtsefi^y commanded. 

Oniir bttsiness of the morning now occurred, (for his 
speedy departure required many arrangements to be 
iiaauly adopted,) when, as the Constable was giving au- 
dience to several officers of his troops, the bulky figure 
of Wilkin Flammock was seen at the entrance of the 
p^vilioni in jerlcin of white cloth, and having only a knife 
t>y his side* 

^^ Leave the tent,, my masters," said De Lacy,'^^ but 
continue in attendance in the neighbourhood; for here, 
comes one I must speak to in private." 

The officers withdrew, and the Constable and Fleming 
were left alone. ^^ You are Wilkin Flammock, who 
fought well against the Welch at the Garde Dolou- 
reuse?" ~ 

" I did my best, my lord,'' answered Wilkin — '* I was 
bound to it by my bargain ; and I hope ever to act like 
a man of credit." 

" Methinks," said the Constable, "that you, so stout 
of limb, and, as I hear, so bold in spirit, might look a 
little higher than this weaving trade of thine." 

^^ No one is reluctant to mend his station, n^ lord," 
said Wilkin; "yet^jim I so far from complaining of 
mine, that I would willingly consent it should never 
be better, on condition I could be assured it were never 
worse." 

" Nay, but, Flammock," said the Constable, ^ I mean 
higher things for you than your modesty apprehends — I 
mean to leave thee in a charge of great trust." 

*^ Let it concern bales of drapery, my lordf and no one 
will perform it better," said the Fleming. 
* " Away ! thou art too lowly-minded," said the Con- 
stable. ** What think*st thou of being dubbed knight, 
as thy valour well deserves, and left as Chattelain of the 
Garde Doloureuse?" ♦ 

*^ For the knighthood, my lord, I should ^rave your 
forgiveness; for it would sit on me like a gilded hel- 
met on a hog. For any eliarge, whether of castle or cot- 
tage, I trust I mig^t dischu^ge it as wdl as anothtr." 

*♦ I fear me thy rank must be in sdme way mended," stad 
Vol. IL~5 
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the Constable, surveying the unmilitary dress of the 
figure before him; *^ it is at present too mean to befit 
the protector and guardian of a young lady of higll^^1>irdi 
and rank." 

** I the guardian of a young lady of birth aod rank!" 
said Flammock, his light, large eyes tui'ning larger, 
lighter, and rounder as he spoke. 

« Even thou,*' said the Constable. " The Lady Eve- 
line proposes to take up her residence in her castle of the 
Garde Doloureuse. I have been casting about to whom 
I may entrust the keeping of her person, as well as of 
the strong-hold. Were I to choose some knight of 
name, aS I have many in my household, ^he would be 
doing deeds of vassalage upon the Welch, and engaging 
himself in turmoils, nvihich would render the safety of 
the castle precarious; or he would be absent on feats of 
chivalry, tournaments, and hunting parties; or he would, 
perchance, have shows of that light nature under the 
walls, or even within the courts of the castle, turning 
the secluded and quiet abode, which becomes the situa- 
tion of the Lady Eveline, into the misrule of a disso- 
lute revel.— Thee 1 can confide in— -thou wilt fight when 
it is requisite,vyet wilt not provoke danger for the sake 
of danger itself — thy birth, thy habits, will lead thee to 
to avoid those gaieties, which, however fascinating to 
others, cannot but be distasteful to thee— thy manage- 
ment will be as regular, as I will take care that it shall 
be honourable ; and thy relation to her favourite. Rose, 
will render thy guardianship more agreeable to the Lady 
Eveline, than, perchance, one of her own rank— And, to 
speak to thee a language which ^hy nation readily com- 
prehends, the Teward, Fleming, for the regular dis- 
charge of this most weighty trust, shall be beyosd thy 
most flattering hope." 

The Fleming had listened to the first part of this dia- 
cQtrse with an expression of surprise, which gradually 
gave wayjio one of deep and anxious reflection. He gaz- 
ed' fixeflljr on the earth for a minute after the Constable 
had ceased speaking, and then raising up his eyes sud- 
denly, said, " It is needless to seek for roundabout ex- 
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cuses* This cannot be your earnest, my lord— but if it 
is, tli# scheme is nought." 

** How, and wherefore ?" asked the Constable, with 
displeased surprise. 

" Another man might grasp at your bounty, and leave 
you to take chance of the value you were to receive for 
it ; but I am a downright dealer, I will not take payment 
for service I cannot render." 

" But I demand, once more, wherefore thou canst not, 
or rather wilt not, accept this trust ?" said the Consta- 
ble. " Surely, if I am willing to confer such confidence, 
it is weU thy part to answer it." 

" True, my lord," ssud the Flemitog ; '* but methinks 
the noble Lord de Lacy should feel, and the wise Lord de 
Lacy should foresee, that a Flemish weaver is no fitting 
guardian for his plighted bride. — ^Tbink her shut up in 
yonder solitary castle, under such respectable protection, 
dnd reflect how long the place will be solitary M this 
land of love and adventure ! We shall have minstrels 
singing ballads bj' the threave under our windows, 
and such twangling of harps as would be enough to 
frighten our walls from their foundations, as clerks say 
happened to those of Jericho.— We shall have as many 
knights-errant around us as ever had Charlemagne, -or 
King Arthur. Mercy on me ! A less matter than a 
fine and noble recluse immured — so will they term it— 
in a tower, under the guardianship of an old Flemish 
weaver, would bring half the chivalry in England around 
us, to break lances, vow vows, display love-liveries,.and 
I know not what follies besides. — Think . ypu such 
gallants, with the blood flying through their veins like 
quicksilver, would much mind my bidding them begone ?" 

" Draw bolts, up with the drawbridge, drop portcul- 
lis," said the Constable with a constrained smile. 

" And thinks your lorship such gallants would mind 
these impediments ? Surh are the very essjence of the*^- 
ventures which they come to seek.— 'The Knight of the 
Swan would swim through the moat-— he of the Efgle 
would fly over the walls— he of the Thunderbolt would 
burst open the gates. '^ 

Ply cross-bow and mangonel" — said De Lacy. . 
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** And be besieged in form,*' said the Fleming, ** like 
the castle of Tintadgel in the cM. hangings, all ior the 
love of fair lady ?— -And then those gay tbunes and de* 
moiselles, who go upon adveftture from castle to castk, 
^om tournament to tournament, widi bare bosoms, 
flaunting plumes, poniards ot their sides and javelins in 
their hands, chattering fike magpies, and fluuering like 
jays, and, ever and anon, cooing like doves,->-«how am 
I to exclude such from the Lady Eveline's privsKy ?" 

" By keeping doors shut, I tell thee,'' answered the 
Constable, still in the same tone of forced jocularity; 
" a wooden bar will be thy warrant*" 

" Ay, but if the Flemish weaver say shiit^ when the 
Norman young lady says operiy think which has best 
chance ot bein^ obeyed. At a word, my lord, for the 
matter.of guardianship, and such like, I wash my hands 
of it— -I would not undertake to be guardian to the chaste 
Susal^ah, though she lived in an enchanted castle which 
no living thing could approach." 

*^ Thou boldest the language and thoughts of a vulgar 
debauchee, who laughs at female constancy, because he 
has only lived with me most worthless of the sex,'^ said 
the Constable. ** Yet thou should'st know the contrary, 
having, as I know, a most virtuous daughter^—" 

"Whose mother was not less so," said Wilkin, 
breaking in upon the Constable's speech with somewhat 
more emotion than he usually displtiyed. "But law, my 
lord, gave me authority to govern and direct my wife, as 
both law and nature give me power and charge over my 
daughter. That which I govern, I can be answerable 
for; but how to discharge me so well of a delegated 
trust, is another question.— Stay at hcTme, my good lord," 
continued the honest Fleming, observing that his speech 
made some impression' upon De Lacy ; ^' let a fool s ad- 
vice for once be of avail to change a wise man's purpose, 
taken, let me say, in no wise hour. Remain in your own 
land— rule your own vassals— and protect your own 
trWe. You only can claim her cheerful love and ready 
obedience ; and sure I am, that, without pretending to 
guess what she may do if separated frotn you, she will, 
under your own eye, do the duty of a faithful and a lov- 
ing^ 5/7ouse." 
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^^ And the Hdiy Sepulchre ?" said the Constable^, with 
a sigb, his heart coal^i^ii^ the wisdom of the advice, 
which ciroiiinstances prevented him from following. 

^^ Let those who lost the Holy Sepulchre regain it, 
my lord," replied Flammock. ^^ If those Latins and 
Greeks, as they call them, are no better men than I have 
heard. It signifies vefy little whether they or the heathen 
have^fhe country that has cost Europe so much blood and 
treasure." 

" In good faith," said the Constable, " there is sense 
in what ^ou say'st ; but I caution thee to repeat it not, 
lest thou be. taken for a heretic or a Jew. For me, my 
word and oath are pledged beyond retreat, and I have 
only to consider whom I may best name for that impor- 
tant statiX)n, which thy caution has — not without some 
shadow of reason — induced thee to decline." . 

" There is no man to whom your lordship can so na- 
, turally or honourably transfer such a charge," sai4 Wil- 
kin Flammock, " as to the kinsman nea^r to you, and 
^posseissed of your trust ; yet much better would it be 
were there no such trust to be reposed in any one." 

" If," said the Constable, " by my near kinsman, you 
mean Randal de Lacy, I care not if I tell you, that I con- 
sider him as tdtally worthless, and undeserving of ho- 
nourable confidence*" 

*' Nay, I meant another," said Flammock, " nearer to 
you by blood, and, unless I greatly mistake, much nighj^r 
also in affection— I had in mind your nephew, Damian de 
Lacy." 

The Constable started as if a wasp had stung him ; but 
instantly replied, with forced composure, " Damian wa% 
to have gone in my stead to Palestine — it now seems I 
must go in his ; for, since this last illness, the leeches have 
totally changed their minds, and consider that waroithp^ 
the climate as dangerous, which they formerly decii^d 
to be sali/tary. But our learned doctors, like our le^^cd 
priests, must ever be in. the right, change their c(?tinsels 
as they may ; and we poor Uymen still in the w/ong. | 
can, it is true, rely on Damian with the utmost c^fidence ; 
but he is young, FlanSmock-^veiy young-— ^d, in that 
particular, resembles but too nearly the psurfy who might 
be otheryrise committed to his chaT^<^." «* 

5* 
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" Then once more, ray lord, femaiti^t hom^, and be 
yourself the protector of whatis natttrally sodear to you." 

** Once more I tepcat that I cannot," answered the 
Constable. ** The step which I have adopted as a great 
duty, may perhaps be a great error— I only know that h 
is irretrievable," 

•* Trust your nephew, then, my lord-*-he is honest and 
true ; and it is better trusting young lions than old wolves. 
He may err, perhaps, but it will not be from preme^tated 
treachery/' 

"Thou art right, Fktntnock," saidAe Constable; 
^* and perhaps I ou^t < to wish I had sooner asked thy 
counsel, blunt stsit^^. But let what has passed be a 
secret betwixt U^ ; and bethink thee of somethiti^^.i^9t 
may advantage thee moi^ than the privilege of spftakiag ' 
about my affairs.^ 

" That accompt will be easily settled, tny lord,'* replied 
FlamHiock ; " for tny object was to ask your lordship^ 
favour to obtain certain extensions of our privileges^ in 
yonder wild comer where we Flemings have made oor 
retreat," 

" Thou shalt have t^iem, so they be not exorbitant," 
said the Constable. And the honest Fleming, among 
whose good qualities scrupulous delicacy was not the 
foremost, hastened to detail, with great minuteness, die 
particulars of his request or petition, long pursued in vain, 
but to which t}iis] interview was the means of insuring 
success. * 

The Constable, eager to execute the resolution which 
he had formed, hastened to the lodging of Damian de 
Lacy, and, to the no small astonishment of his nephew, 
intimated to him his change of destination ; alleging his 
own hurried departure, Damian's late and present illnesis, 
together with the necessary protection to be afforded to 
th^ Lady Eveline, as reasons why his nephew niust needs 
^enftin behind him-^to represent him during his absence 
— ^to ^tect the family rights, and assert the family ho* 
hoixr oltjie House rf De Lacy— above all, to act as the 
guard&nof the young and beatitiful bride, whtim his 
uiicle and >atron hsid been iti some kneasore compelled 
to abandbn lor a time. 

Damian yet occupied hi^ b^d While his uncle commu^ 
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nioated this change of pui^ose . - P^aps he vOiight think 
the circumstance loitunate, that in this pos»ticm b« cobM 
conceal from his dncle's observsCtion the various emotions 
which he could not. help f(^ling ; whit^ the C^nstfdste, 
wiA the eagerness of one who is desirous of hastity finiaht- 
kig what he has to say or an unpleaskig subject, hurried 
over an account of the sorangements wrach-he had made, 
in order thai: hts ne^ieisk might have the me«ms of dis- 
charing, with «ifficient effecl, tiie importsmt trust com* 
mitted to him. 

The y<^uth listei^d as to a voice ma dream, which he 
had not the power of interrupting, though there was 
something within him l^hich Whispered there would be 
both prudence and integrity in remonstrating against his 
unck's alteration of plsm^ Something he accordingly at- 
tempted to say, when the Constable at length paused ; 
but it was too feebly spoken to shake ^ t£sohition fully 
vthough hastily adopted^ afid explicitly announced, by oae 
not in the use to speak before his purpose was fixed, or 
to alter it when it was declared. 

The remonstrance of Damian, besides, if k could be 
termed such, was spoken in terms too eontiadidory to 
be intelligible. In one moment he professed his regret 
for the laurels Vhich he had hoped to gather in PsJbs« 
tine, and implored his uncle not to alter ms purpose, but 
permit him to attend his banner thither ;, and in the next 
sentence, he professed his readiness to defend the safe^ 
of Lady Eveline with the last drop of his blood. De 
Lacy saw nc^hing inconsistent in these feeliogs, though 
they were for the moment contradictory of ftach other. 
It ^as natural, he thought, that a young knight should be 
desirous to win honour-->-natural also uat he should will- 
ingly assume a charge so honourable and impoFtant as 
that with which he proposed to invest hiS'^ and therefor 
he thought it was ^lowonder that, assuming his new oftee 
willbgly, the young man should yet fed regret at losing 
the prospect of honourable adventure, which he must 
abandon. He thettfore oofy smHed in sepl^ ^o thefbro- 
ken ezpostuiatioBsctf his nephew ; and,1uMring confirmed 
his former arraogement, left the young mauito areflect Ut 
leisure on his change of destination, while ]|)e hbm^tf, io 
a second visit to ^ iknedictiBft Ahb&Y^ 
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the porgose which he had adopted, to the Abbess, aiu} t^ 
his bride elect. 

The displeasufe of the former 1i|dy was in do measure 
abated by this communication ; ii^ which, indeed, she 
affected to take very litde interest. She pleaded her re- 
ligious duties, and her want of knowledge of secular af- 
fairs, if she should chance to mistake the usages of the 
world ; yet she had always, abe said, understood, that 
the guardians of the young and beautiful of her jown sex 
were chosen from the more n\ature of the othen 

" Your own unkiBdness, lady," answered tlje Consta- 
ble, ^^ leaves me no better cpoice than I have mads. 
^ Since the Lady Eveline'^ nearsirt friends deny \^%x the 
privilege of &eir roof^ on ajccoont of the ckim with 
whidi she has honoured me, I, on my side, were worse 
than ungrateful did I not secole for her the protection 
of my nearestmale heir. Damian is young, but he is 
true and honourable ; nor dofs the chivalcy-of England 
afford me a better choice." 

Eveline seemed surprised, and even struck with con- 
stematioB, at the resolulion which her bridegroom thus 
suddenly announced ; and perhaps it was fortunate that 
the remark of the Lady Abbess made the answer of ^ 
Constable necessary, and prevented him* from obsetvmg 
that her colour shifted more than once from pale to deep 
red. 

Rose, who was not excluded from the conference, 
drew close up to her mistress ; and, by affecting to ad- 
just her veil, while in secret she strongly pressed her 
hand, gave her tinfe and encouragement to compose her 
mind for a ref^'. It was brief and decisive, and an- 
nounced with a firmness which shewed that the uncertainty 
of the moment had passed away or been suppressed. 
*^ In case of ..4anger," she said, ^^ she would not fail to 
apply to Damian de Lacy to come to her aid, as she had 
once done before ; but she did not apprehend any dan- 
ger at present, within her^own secure castle of the Garde 
Doloure^se, where it was her purpoUe to dwell, attended 
only by her own household. She* was resolved," she conti- 
nued, ^4n consideration of her peculiar condition, to observe 
the strictest retirement, which she expected would not he 
violate even by the noble young knight who was to act a& 
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her guardian, unless sonsie af^rehenflioa ibr her saf«Q» 
macte his visit unavoidable. 

The Abbess acquiesce, though coldly, m a proposal, 
which her ideas of decoruiti recommended ; and prepa* 
rations were hastily made for the Lady Eveline's retura 
to the castle of h^r father. Two interviews which in-* 
terven^d before her leaving ihe convent, were in their 
nature painful. The first was when Damian was formid^ 
ly presented to herby his unck, as the delegate to whom 
he had committed the chai^ of his own property, and^ 
which was much« dearer to him, as he alEvmed, the pro- 
tection of her person and interest* 

Eveline scarce trusted herself with one j;lance ; but 
that single look comprehended and reported to her the 
ravage which disease, aided by grief, had made on 
the manly form and handsome countenance of the youth 
before her. She received his salutatibn in a manner a$ 
embarrassed as that in which it was made ; and, to hia 
hesitating proffer of service, answered, that she trusted 
only ta{>e obliged to him for his good wiU durmg the 
interval of his uncle's absence. 

Her parting with the Constable was the next trial 
which she was to undergo. It was not without emotion, 
although she preserved her modest composure^ and Dc 
Lacy his calm gravity of deportment. His voice faltered^ 
however, when he came to announce, *' that it were un- 
just she should be bound by the engagement whieh sl^e 
had been graciously contented to abide under. Three 
years he had assigned for its lerm ; to which splice the 
Archbishop Baldwin had consented to shorten the tem^ 
of his absence. If I appear not when these are elapsed,'* 
he said, ^^let the Lady Eveline conclude that the grave 
has De Lacy, and seek out for her mate some happier 
man. She cannot find one more grateful, though there 
are many who better deserve her." 

On these terms they parted ; and the Constable, spee*- 
dily afterwards embarking, ploughed the narrow seas for 
the shores of Flanders, where he proposed to unite his 
forces with the Count of that rich and warlike country, 
who had lately taken the Cross, and to proceed by die 
route which should be found most practicable on their 
destination for the Holy Land. TKebxo^A. ^^tsdcsel^^^^^ 
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the arms of the Lacies, streamed forward with a faiEpur- 
able wind from the prow of the vessel, as if pointing ^the 
quarter of the horizon where its renown was to be augmen- 
ted ; and, considering the fame of the leader, and the 
excdlence of the soldiers vdio followed him, a more gal- 
lant band, in proportion to their numbers, never went to 
avenge on the Saracens the evils endured by the ^Latins 
of Psdestine, ** 

Meanwhile Eveline, after a cold parting with the Ab- 
bess, whose oflfended dignity had not yet forgiven the 
slight regard which she had paid to her opinion, resumed 
her journey homeward ta her paternal castle, where her 
household was to be arranged m a manner suggested by 
the Constable, and approved of by herself. 

The same preparations were made for her accommo- 
dation at every halting which she had experienced upon 
her journey to Gloucester, and, as before, the purveyor 
was invisible, although she could be at little loss to guess 
his name. Yet it appeared as if the character of these 
preparations was in some degree altered. All the reali- 
ties of convenience and accommodation, with the most 
perfect assurances of safety, accompanied her everywhere 
on the route ; but they were no longer mingled with that 
display of tender gallantry and taste, which marked that 
the attentions were paid to a young and beautiful female. 
The clearest fountain-head, and the most shady grove, 
' were no longer selected for the noontide repast ; but the 
house of some franklin, or a small abbey, afforded the 
necessgry hospitality. All seemed to be ordered with 
llie most severe attention to rank and decorum-^it seem- 
ed as if a nun of some strict order, rather than a young 
maiden of high quality and a rich inheritance, had been 
journeying through the land ; and Eveline, though pleas- 
ed with the delicacy which seemed thus to respect her 
unprotected and peculiacr condition, would sometimes 
think it unnecessary, that, by so many indirect hints, it 
should be forced on her recollection. 

She thought it strange also, that Damian, to whose 
care ske had been ^o solemnly committed, did not even 
pay his respects to her on the road. Something there 
was which whispered to her, that close and frequent in- 
tercourse might be unbecoming— even dangerous 5 but 
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surely tlie ordinary duties of a knight and gentleman en- 
joined him some personal communication with the maiden 
under his escort, were it only to ask if her accommoda- 
tions had been made to her satisfaction, or if she had 
any special wish which was ungratHaed. The only inter- 
course, however, which took place betwixt them, was 
through means of Amelot, Oamian de Lacy's youthful 
page, who came at morn and evening to receive Eveline's 
commands concerning tJieir route, and the hours of jour- 
ney and repose. 

These formalities rendered the solitude of Eveline's 
return less endurable ; and had it not been for the so- 
. ciety of Rose, she would have found herself under an 
intolerably irksome degree of constraint. She even ha- 
zarded to her attendant some remarks upon the singu- 
larity of De Lacy's conduct, who, authorized as he was 
'by his situation, seemed yet as much afraid' to approach 
her as if she had been a basilisk. « 

Rose let the first observation of this nature pass as if 
it had been unheard ; but when her mistress made a se* 
cond remark to the same purpose, she answered, with the 
/ truth and freedom of her character, though perhaps with 
less of her usual prudence, " Dami^n de Lacy judges 
well, noble lady. He to whom the safe keeping of a 
rOyal treasure is intrusted, should not indulge himself 
too often by gazing upon it.'' 

Eveline blushed, wrapt herself closer in her veil, nor 
did she again during their journey mention the name of 
Damian de Lacy. ^ 

When the grey turrets of the Garde Doloureuse greeted 
her sight on the evening of the second dav, and shp once 
more beheld her father's banner floating n-om its highest 
watch-tower in honour of her approach, her sensations 
were mingled with pain ; but, upon the whole, she looked 
towards that ancient home as a place of refuge, where 
she might indulge the new train of thoughts which cir- 
cumstances had opened to her, amid the same scenf^ 
which had sheltered her infancy and childhood. 

She ptessed forward her palfrey, to reach the ancient ' 
portal as soon as possible, bowed hastily to the well- 
known faces which shewed themselves on all sides, but 
spoke to no one, until, dismounting at xV^'t O^ai^^^^^^n 
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^KC had penetrated to the ciypt, in wJiieh iras pre- 
served die oairaculous painting. There, prostrate 011 the 
^omdf the implored tne guidance and protacttoa of. die 
Mdy Vii^in through those intricacies in which she had 
inmlved l^rselfvhy folfilment of the vow which she had 
mad&in her anguish before the same shrine* If the prayer 
was oiisdirectsatly its purpprt was virtuous aad sincere ^ 
nor are we disposed to doubt that it attained that Heaven 
towards which it was devoutly addressed. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Tbe Virgin's iraa^e Mls-yfeisome, I W€en, 
^ Not unforgiven the suppliant knee mighti>ehd. 
As to a visible power, in which might blend, 
All that was mixM, and reconciled in her 
Of mother's love with maiden*s purity. 
Of high with low, celestial with terrene. 

WoRASWORTa. 

The household of the Lady Eveline, though of an es- 
tablishment becoming her present and future rank, was 
of a solemn and sequestered character, corresponding to 
her pface of residence, and the privacy connected with 
iier situation, retired as she was trom the class of maid- 
ens w^o are yet unengaged, and yet not united with th^t 
of matrons, who enjoy the immediate protection of a 
married name. Her immediate female attendants, with 
whom the reader is already acquainted, constituted al- 
most her whole society .^ The garrison of the castle, be- 
sides household servants, consisted of veterans of tried 
^ith, the followers of Berengcr and of De Lacy in. many 
a bloody field, to whom the duties of watching and ward- 
ing were as familiar as any of their natural functions, and 
whose courage, nevertheless, tempered by age and expe- 
rience, was not like to engage in any rash advent Are or 
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accidental quarrel. These men maintathed a constant 
and watchful guard, commanded by the steward, but un- 
der the eye of Fadiet Aldrovand, who, besides discharg- 
ing his ecclesiastical functions, was at times pleased to 
shew some sparkles of his ancient military education. 

Whilst this garrison afforded security against any sud- 
den attempt on the part of the Welch to surprise the 
castle, a strong body of forces were disposed witnin a few 
xniles of the Garde Doloureuse, ready, on the least . 
alarm, to advance to defend the place against any more 
numerous body of invaders, who, undeterred by the fate 
of Gwenwyn, might have the hardihood to form a regu- 
lar siege. To this, band, which, under the eye of Damian 
himself, was kept in constant readiness for action, could 
be added on occasion all the military force of the 
Marches, comprising the numerous bodies of Flemings, 
and other foreigners, who held their establishments by 
military tenure. 

While the fortress was thus secure from hostile vio- 
lence, the life of its inmates was so unvaried and sim- 
ple, as might have excused youth and beauty for wish-.;^ 
ing for' variety, even at the expense of some dangSi;. 
The labours of the needle were only relieved by a wi^ ' 
round the battlements, whfere Eveline, as she passed 
arm in arm with Rose, received a military salute f^txt 
each sentinel in turn, or in the court yard, where;||| 
caps and bonnets of the domestics paid her the same res- 
pect which she received above from the pikes and jave- 
lins of the warders. Did they wish to extend their air- 
ing beyond the castle gate, it was not sufficient that 
doors and bridges were to be opened andJowered ; there 
was besides an escort to get under arms, who, on foot or 
horseback as the case might require, attended for the ^'• 
curity of the Lady Eveline's person. Without this mili- 
tary attendance they could not in safety move even so far 
as th^ mills, where honest Wilkin Flammock, his warlike 
deeds forgotten, was occupied with his mechanical la- 
bours. But if a further disport was intended, and' the 
Lady of the Garde Doloureuse proposed to hunt or hawk 
for a few hours, her safety was not confided to a guard 
so feeble as the garrison of the castle could afford i It 
was necessary that Raoul should anwowTvc^ \vrx vtix^^'^^ 

Vol. IL- 
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to Damian by a special messenger despatched the even- 
ing befoi^ that there might be time before day-break to 
scour, widi a body of light cavalry^ the region in which 
she intended to take her pleasure; and sentinels were 
placed in all suspicious places while she continued in the 
field* In truth, she tried, upon one or two occasions, to 
make an excursion, without any formal annunciation of 
her intention ; but all her purposes seemed to be known 
to Damian so soon as they were formed, and she was no, 
sooner abroad than parties of archers and spearmen from 
his camp were seen scouring the vallies, and guarding 
the mountain pass, and Damian's own plume was usu« 
ally seen conspicuous among the distant soldiers. 

The formality of these preparations so much allayed 
the pleasure derived from the sport, that Eveline seldom 
resorted to amusement which was attended with such 
l)ustle, and put in motion so many persons* 

The day being wom<out as it best might, in the even- 
ing Father Aldrovand was wont to read out of some 
holy legend, or from the homilies of some departed saint, 
such passages as he deemed fit for the hearing of his lit- 
tie congregation. Sometimes also he read and expounded 
a^ chapter of the Holy Scripture ; but in such cases, the 
good man's attention was so strangely turned to the mi^ 
liM^ part of the Jewish history, that he was never able 
tt^nit the book of Judges and of Kings, together with 
tiSP^fumphs of Judas Maccabeus ; although the manner 
in wliich he illustrated the victories of the children of Is- 
rael, was much more amusing to himself than edifying to 
his female audience. 

Sometimes, but rarely. Rose obtained permission for a 
strolling minstrel to entertain an hour with his ditty of 
love and chivalry ; sometimes a pilgrim from a distant 
shrine, repaid by long tales of the wonders which he had 
seen in other lands, the hospitality which the Garde Do- 
loureuse afforded ; and sometimes it also happened, that 
the interest and intercession of the tiring woman obtain- 
ed admission for travelling merchants, or pedlars, who, 
at the risk of their lives, found profit by carrying from 
casde to castle the materials of rich dresses and female 
ornaments. 

The usual visits pf mendicants, of jugglers, of travel- 
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ling jesters, are not to be forgotten in this list of amuse- 
mai^; and though his nation subjected him to close, 
watch and observation, even the Welch bard, with his 
huge harp strung with horse hair, was sometimes admit- 
ted to vary the uniformity of their secluded life. But, 
saving such amusements, and paving also the regular at- 
tendance upon the religious duties at the chapel, it was 
impossible lor life to glide awav in more wearisome mo- 
notony than at the castle oi the Garde Doloureuse. 
Since the death of its brave owner, to whom feasting and 
hospitality seemed as natural as thoughts of honour and 
deeds of chivalry^ the gloom of a convent might be said to 
have enveloped the ancient mansion of Raymond Beren- 
ger, were it not that the presence of so many armed ward- 
ers, stalking, in solemn state on the battlements, gave it 
rather thl^ aspect of a state-prison ; and the temper of the 
inhabitants gradually became infected by the character of 
their dwelling. 

The spirits of Eveline in particular felt a depression, 
which her naturally liveljr temper was quite inadequate 
to restate and .as her- ^^^i^^^^^'^*^ hecame g^asrer, had 
taught that calm and contemplative manner, which ^o - 
often united with an ardent and enthusiastical ten||fra|| 
meat. She meditated deeply upon the former accident' 
of her life ; nor can it be wondered that her tfeu^^ts 
only went back to the two several perio4s on which: dfe 
had witnessed, or supposed she had witnessed, a su^^ 
natural appearance. Then it was that it often seemed 
to her, as if a good and evil power strove for mastery 
over her destiny. 

Solitude is favourable to feelings of s/elf-importance ; 
and it is when alone, and occupied only with their own 
thoughts, that fanatics have reveries, and imagined saints 
lose themselves in imaginary ecstacies. With Eveline 
the influence of enthusiasm went not such a length, yet 
it seemed to her as if in the vision of the night she saw 
sometimes the form of the Lady of the Garde Dolou- 
reuse, bending upon her glances of pity, comfort, and 
protection ; sometimes the ominous form of the Saxon 
castle of Baldringham, holding up the bloody hand as 
witness of the injuries with which she had been treated 
while in life, and menacing with T^v%t^%^ x!ci<^ ^^.^^^^o^asfi^ 
of her murdercn 
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On awaking from such dreams, Eveline would reflm 
that she was the last branch of her house— « house to 
which the tutelage and protection of the miraculous If 
Image, and the enmity and evil influence of the revenge- 
ful Vanda, had been peculiarly atuched for ages. It 
seemed to her as if she were the prize, for the disposal 
of which the benign saint and vindictive flend were now 
to play their last and keenest game. 

Thus thinking, and experiencing little interruption of 
her meditations from any external circumstance of interest 
and amusement, she became pensive, absent, wrapt her- 
self up in contemplations which withdrew her attention 
from the conversation around her, aiid walked in the 
world of reality like one who is still in a dream. When 
she thought of her engagement with the Constable of 
Chester^ it was with resignation, but without "^a wish, 
and almost without an expectation, that she would be 
called upon to fulfil it* She had accomplished het* vow 
by accepting the faith of her deliverer in exchange for 
her own ; and although she hd|d herself willing to redeem 
the pledgeip^nay, would scarce confess to herself th^ re* 
luc^tnce with which she thought of doing so — ^yet it is 
certaiathat she entertained unavowed hopes that Our 
Lady of the Garde Doloureuse would not be a severe 
creditol^^ but, satisfied with the readiness she had shewn 
to accomplish her vow, would not insist upon her claim 
in 1(8 full rigour. It would have been the blackest ingra- 
titude, to have wished that her gallant deliverer, whom 
she had so much cause to pray for, should experience 
any of those fatalities which in the Holy Land so often 
changed the laurel-wreath into cypress ; but other acci- 
dents chanced, when men had been long abroad, to alter 
those purposes with which they had left home. 

A strolling minstrel, who sought the Garde Dolou- 
reuse, had recited, for the amusement of the lady and 
household, the celebrated lay of the Count of Gleichen, 
who, already married in his own country, laid himself 
under so many obligations in the cast to a Saracen 
princess,' through whose means he achieved his freedom , 
that he married her also. The Pope and his conclave 
were pleased to approve of the double wedlock, in a case 
so extraordinary; and the good C^unt of Gleichen 
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shared bis nuptial bed between two wives of equal rank, 
and now sleeps between them, under the same monu* 
menu 

The commentaries of the inmates of the castle had 
been various and discrepant upon this legend. Father 
Aldrovand considered it as altogether false, and an vox* 
worthy ca)umny on the headof the church, La affirming; 
his Holiness would countenance suth irregularity. Old 
Marjory with the tender-heartedness of an ancient nurse, 
wept bitterly for pity during the tale, and was pleased 
that a mode of extrication was found for the complication 
of love distresses which seemed almost inextricable^ 
Dame Gillian declared it unreasonable, that, since a woman 
was allowed only one husband, a man should, un^er any 
circumstances, be permitted to have two wives ; whilst 
Raoul, glancing towards her a look of verjuice, pitied 
the deplorable idiocy of the man who could avail him* 
self of such a privilege. » 

** Peace, all the rest of you,'* said the Lady Eveline ; 
^^ and do you, my dear Rose, tell me your judgment upon 
this Count of Gleichen and his two wives.'' v 

Rose blushed, and replied, ^^She was not much accui>r ^ 
tomed to think of such meters ; but that, in her||[^|Bi0«^ 
hension, the wife who could be contented with btit one 
half of her husband's affections, had never des^ved to 
engage the slightest share of them." 

*' Thou art pardy right. Rose," said Eveline; "and 
methinks the European lady, when she found herself 
outshone by the young and beautiful foreign prinqess, 
would have best consultftd her own dignity in resigning 
the place, and giving the Holy Father no more trouble 
than in annulling the marriage, as has been done in 
cases of n|ore frequent occurrence" 

This sne said with an air of indifference and even 
gaiety, which intimated to her faithful attendant, with 
how little effort she herself could have made such a sa- 
crifice, and served to indicate the state of her affectioiis 
towards the Constable. But there was another than the 
Constable on whom her thoughts turned more frtquently, 
though involuntarily, than perhaps in prudence they 
should have done. 

6* . 
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The recollections of Damian de Lacy had not been 
erazed from Eveline's mind. They were,«indeed, re- 
newed by hearing his name so often mentioned, and by 
knowing that he was almost constantly in the neighbour- 
hood, with his whole attention fixed upon her conveni* 
ence, interest, and safety ; whilst, on the other hand, so 
far from waiting on her in person, he never even at- 
tempted, by a direct communication with herself, to 
consult her pleasure, even upon what mpst concerned 
her. 

The messages conveyed by Father Aldrovand, or by 
Rose, to Amtlot, Damian's page, while they gave an air 
of formality to their intercourse, which Eveline thought 
unnecessary, and even unkind, yet served to fix her at- 
tention upon the connection between them, and to keep 
it ever present to her memory. The remark by which 
Rose had vindicated the distance observed by her youth- 
iful guardian, sometimes arose to her recollection; and 
while her soul repelled with scorn the suspicion, that in 
any case, his presence, whether at intervals or constant- 
ly^, could be {frejudicial to his uncle's interest, she con- 
jured up various arguments for giving him a frequent 
place in her memory. — Was^t not her duty to think of 
Damian often and kindly, as the Constable's nearest, 
best-loved, and most trusted relative ? — Was he not 
her former deliverer and her present guardian ?-—>And 
might he not be considered as an instrument specially 
employed by her divine patroness, in rendering eflPectual 
the protection with which she had graced her in more 
than one emergency ? 

Eveline's "mind mutinied against the restrictions which 
were laid on their intercourse, as against something 
which inferred suspicion and degradation, like the com- 
pelled seclusion to which she had heard the Paynim infi- 
dels of the East subjected their females. Why should 
she see her guardian only in the benefits which he con- 
ferred upon her, and the cares he took for her safety, 
and hear his sentiments only by the mouth of others, as 
if one of them had been infected with the plague, or 
some other fatal or infectious disorder, which might ren* 
dcr their meeting dangerous to the other? — And if they 
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did meet occasionally, what else could be the conse- 
quence, save that the care of a brother towards sT sister 
—-of a trusty and kind guardian to the betrothed bride 
of his near relative and honoured patron, might render 
the melancholy seclusion of the Garde Doloureuse more 
easy to be endured by one so young in years, and, though 
dejected by present circumstances, naturally so gay in 
temper? ^ 

Yet, though this train of reasoning appeared to Eve- 
line, when tracing it in her own mind, so conclusive, that 
she several times resolved to communicate her view of 
the case to Rose Flammock, it so chanced that, when- 
ever she looked on the calm steady blue eye of the .Fle- 
mish maiden, and remembered that her unblemished 
faith was mixed with a sincerity and plain dealing proof 
against evety consideration, she feared lest she might be 
subjected ip the opinion of her attendant to sus^ions 
from which her own mind freed he^r; and her proud 
Norman spirit revolted at the idea of being obliged to 
justify herself to another, when she stood self-acquitted 
to her own mind* *^Let things be as they are," she 
said$ ^^and let us endure all the weariness of a ^lb 
which might be so easily rendered more cheerful, ratl^ 
than that this zealous but punctilious friend should, in 
the strictness and nicety of her feelings on my account, 
conceive me capable of encouraging an intercourse 
which could lead to a less worthy thought of me in the 
mind of the most scrupulous man— or of woman- 
kind." But even tl|is vacillation of opinion and resolu- 
tion tended to bring the image of the handsome young 
Damiai^ more frequently before the Lady Eveline's fan- 
cy, than perhaps his, uncle, had he known it, would alto- 
gether have approved of. In such reflections, however, 
she never indulged long, ere a sense of the singular des- 
tiny which had hitherto attended htr, led her backjnto 
the more melancholy contemplations from which the 
buoyancy of her youthful fancy had for a short time 
emancipated hen , 
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CHAPTER VII. - 

Ours is the skie. 
Where at what fowl we please our hawk, shall file. 

Bandolph. 

One bright September morning, old Raoul was busv 
in the mews where he kept his hawks, grumbling all the 
%vhile to himself as he surveyed the condition of each 
)>ird, and blaming alternately the carelessness of the un- 
der-falconer, and the situation of the building, and the 
weather, and the wind, and all things around him, for the 
dilapidation which time and disease had made in the ne- 
glected hawking establishment of the Gard6 Doloureuse* 
While in these unpleasing meditations, he was surprised 
by the. voice of his beloved Dacne Gillian, who seldom 
was an early riser, and yet more rarely visited him when 
he was in his sphere of peculiar authority. " Raoul, 
Raoul I where aft thou man ?; — Ever to seek for, when 
thou canst make ought of advantage for thyself or me !" 

** And what wani'stthou, dame ?" said Raoul, scream- 
ing worse than the sea-gull before wet weather. ** A 
murrain on thy voice ! it is enough to fray every hawk 
from the perch." 

**Hawk! answered Dame Gilliaa; "it is time to be 
looking for hawks, when here is a cast of the bravest fal- 
cons come hither for sale that ever flew by lakef^ brook, 
or meadow," 

** Kites ! like her that brings the news," said Raoul. 

" No, nor keistrils like him that hears it," replied Gil- 
lian^; "but brave jtrfalcons, with large nares, strongly ar- 
med , and beaks short and something bluish—" 

"Pshaw, with thy jargon! — Where; came they from ?" 
said Raoul, interested in the tidings, but unwilling to 
give his wife the satisftiction of seeing that he was so. 

••From the Isle of Man," replied Gillian. 

•• They must be good, then, though it was a woman 
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brought tidings of them," said Rjaoul^ smiling grimly at 
his own wit ; then, leaving the mews, he demanded to 
know where this famous falcon- merchant was to be met 
withaL 

" Why, between the barriers and the inner gate,*' re- 
plied Gillian, ^^ where other men are admitted that have 
wares to utter— Where should he be ?" 

^^ And who let him in ?" demanded the suspicious 
RaouL 

"Why, Master Steward, thou owl!" said Gillian ,• "he 
came but now to my chamber, and sent me hither to call 
you. ' 

'* Oh, the steward — ^the steward— «I might have guessed 
as much. And he came to thy chamber, doubtless, be-, 
cause he could not have as easily come hither to me himself. 
—-Was it not so, sweetheart ?" 

** I do not^not know why he chose to come to me rather 
than to you,* ttaoul," said Gillian j *' and if I did kitiow^ 
perhaps I would not tell you* Go to-— nuss youFfi^rgain, 
or make your bargain, I care not wbich — the man will 
not wait for you«iiP.he has good proffers from* the Scnes-" 
chal of Malpas, and the Welch Lord of Din^vawr." 

** I come-— I come," said Raoul, who felt the necessity- 
of embracing this opportunity of improving his hawking 
establishment) and hastened to the gate, where he met the 
merchant, attended by a servant, who kept in seperate 
oAges the three falcons which he offered for sale. 

The first glance satisfied Raoul that they were of the 
best breed in Europe^ and that, if their educ^pn were 
in correspondence to their race, there could sciirce be a 
more vsduable addition even to a royal mews. The mer- 
chant did not fail to enlarge upon all their points of ex- 
cellence ; the breadth of their shoulders, the strength of 
their train, their fuU and fiercejdark eyes, the boldness with 
which they endured the approach of strangers, and the 
lively spirit and vigour with which they pruned their 
plumes, and shook, or, as it was technically termed, 
roused themselves. He expatiated on the difficulty and 
danger with which they tirere obtained from the Rock of 
Ramsey, on which they were bred, and whith was an 
eyry unrivalled even on the coast of Norway. 
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R«Oul turned' apparently a deaf ear to all these com- 
mendations. ^^ Friend merchaot,*' said he, ^^ I know a 
falcon as well as thou dost, and I will not deny that thine 
are fine ones ; but if they he not carefully trained and re* 
claimed, I would rather have a goss-hawk on my perch, 
than the fairest falcon that ever stretched wing to weather*" 

^^ I grant ye," said the merchant; ^^ but if we agree on 
the price, for that is the main master, thou shalt see the 
birds fly if thou wilt, and then buy them or not as thou 
likest. I am no true merchant if thou ever sawest 
birds beat them, whether at the mount or the stoop*'' 

"That I call fair," said Raoul, •* if the price be equally 
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*^ It shall be corresponding," said the hawk-merchant; 
^for I have brought six. casts from, the island, by the 
good favour of good King Reginald of Man, and I have 
spld every feather of them save these ; and so having 
emptied my cages and .filled my purse, I desire not to be 
trouble^ !osgtr TTItu tbe residue ; and if a good fellow 
and judge, as thou sj^emest to be, should like the hawks, 
^trheu be has ^en them, fiy lie shall bavfiJthe price of hb^ 
own makins^" 

^^ Go to," said RaouU ^* we will have no blind bar«> 
gains ; my lady, if the hawks be suitable, is more able to 
pay for them than thou to give them away.-— Will a be- 
zant be a comfortable price for the cast ?" 

** A bezant. Master Falconer !— By my faith you are 
no bold bodesman ! nevertheless, douele your offer and I 
will consider it»" 

**• If the hawks are well reclaimed," said Haoul^ ^* I 
will give you a bezant and a half, and I will see them 
strike a heron ere I will be so rash as to deal with you," 

" It is well," said the merchant, " and I had better take 
your oflfer than be longer cumbered with them ; for were 
I to carry them into Wales, I might get paid in a worse 
fashion by some of their long knives.*— Will you to horse 
presently?" 

** Assuredly," said Raoul ; " apd, though March be 
the fitter month for hawking at the heron, yet I will shew 
you one of these frog peckers for riding the matter of a 
mile by the water-side*" 
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** Content, Sir Falconer," said the merchant. "Bift are 
we- to go alone, or is there no lord or lady in the castte 
who would take pleasure to see a piece of game gallantly 
struck ? I am not afraid to shew these hateks to a coun- 
tess,'* 

*• My lady used to love the sport well enough,'^ said 
Raout ; " but I wot not why, she is moped and mazed ever 
since her father's death, and lives in her fair castle Yikt 
a nun in cloister, without disport or revelry of any kind. 
Nevertheless, Gillian, thou canst do something with her 
—good now, do a kind deed for once, and move her to 
come out and look on this morning's sport-— I'he poor 
heart hath seen no pastime this summer." 

** That I will do," quoth Gillian ; " and, moreover, I 
will shew her such a new riding tire for the head, that no 
woman born could ever look at without the wish to toss 
it a little in the wind." 

As Gillian spoke, it appeared to her jealous-pated hus-^ 
band that he surprised a glance of more intelligence ex- 
changed betwixt her and the trader than brief acquaint- • 
ance seemed to warrant, even when allowance was*madc 
for the extreme frankness of Dame Gillian's disposition. 
He thought aiso, that, on looking more closely at the 
merchant, his lineaments were not totally unknown to 
•him ; and proceeded to say to him drily, ** We have riHt 
before, friend, but I cannot call to remembrance where." 

" Like enough," said the merchant ; ** I have used 
this country often, and may have taken money of you in 
the way of trade. If I were in fitting place, I would 
gladly bestow a pottle of wine to our better acquaint- 
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" Not so fast, friend," said the old huntsman ; " ere 
I drink to better acquaintance with any one, I must be 
well pleased with what I already know of him. We will 
see thy hawks fly, and if their breeding match thy bragg- 
ing, we may perhaps crush a cup together.-»And here 
come grooms and equerries, in faith— -my lady has con- 
sented to come forth • 

The opportunity of seeing this rural pastime had offer- 
ed itself to Eveline, at a time when the delightful brillian- 
cy of the day, the temperance of the air, and the ioyoilfii 
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work of hairest, proceeding in every direction around, 
made the temptation to exercise almost irresistible. 

As they proposed to go no farther than the side of the 
neighbouring river,near the fatal bridge,oyer which a small 
guard of infantry was constantly mainuined, Eveline dis- 
pensed with a||y farther escort, and, contrary to the cus- 
tom of the castle, took no one in her train save Rose and 
Gillian, and one or two servants, who led spaniels or car- 
ried appurtenances of the chase. Haoul, the merchant, 
and an equerry, attended her of course, each holding a 
hawk on his wpst, and anxiously adjusting the mode ia 
which they should throw them off, so as best to ascer- 
tain the extent of their powers and training. 

When these important points had been adjusted, the 
party rode down the river, carefully looking on every 
side for the object of their game ; but no heron was seen 
stalking on the usual haunts of the bird, although there 
was a heronry at no great distance. 
' Few; disappointments of a small nature are more teaz- 
ing than that of a sportsman, who, having set out with 
'all rowans and appliances for destruction of game, finds 
that there is none to be met with ; because he conceives 
himself, with his full shooting trim and his empty game- 
pouch, to be subjected to the sneer of every passing rus- 
tif. The party of the Lady Eveline felt all the degrada- 
tion of such disappointment. 

" A fair country this,'* said the merchant, " where, on 
two miles of river, you capnot find one poor heron !*• 

^^ It is the clatter those damned Flemings nriake with 
their water-mills and fulling-mills,** said Raoul ; " they 
destroy good sport and good company wherever they 
come. But were my lady willing to ride a mile or so 
farther to the Red Pool, I could shew you a long-shanked 
fellow who would make your hawks canceller till their 
brains were giddy.** 

**The Red Pool !*' said Rose ; " thou knowest, Raoul, 
it is more than three miles beyond the bridge, si^nd lies 
up towards the hills.** 

*«Ay, ay,*' said Raoul, "another Flemish freak to 
spoil pastime ! They are not so scarce on the Marches 
these Flemish wenches, that they should fear being 
hawked at by Welch haggards,** 
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^^ Raoul' U i^ht, Roie," answered EveMoe ; ^ it is ab* 
surd to be cooped up like birds in a cage, when all around 
us has been so uniformly quiet. I am determined to 
break out of bounds for once, and see sport in our 0I4 
fashion, without being surrounded with armed men like 
prisoners of state. We will merrily to the Red Pool, 
wench, and k31 a heron like free maids of the Marches.''* 

**' Let me but teU my father, at least, to mount and M* 
low Q«," said Rose-— tor they were now near the re-esta* 
blished manufacturing houses of the stout Fleming. 

^* I care not if thou dost. Rose," said Eveline ; ** yet 
credit' me, girl, w« will be at the Red Pool, and thus far 
on our way home again, ere thy father has donned hiff 
best dbubkt, girded on his two-handed sword, and ac- 
coutred his strong Flandrekin elephant of a horse, which 
he judiciously names Sloth— nay, frown not — and lose 
not, in justifying thy father, the time that may be better 
spent in calling him out." 

Rose rode to the mills accordingly, when Wflkiii 
Flammock, at the command of his liege mistress, readily 
hastened to get his steel cap and habergeon, and ordered 
half*a-dozen of his kinsmen and servants to get on horse* 
back. Rose remained with him, to urge him to more 
dispatch than his methodical disposition rendered natural 
to him; but in spite of all her efforts to stimulate hi m^ 
the Lady Eveline had passed the bridge more than lialf 
an hour ere her escort was prepared to follow her. ' 

Meanwhile^ apprehensive of no evil, and riding gaily 
on, widn the sensation of one escaped from confinement, 
Evdtne nsoved forward on her lively jennet, as light as 
a lark; the plumes with which Dame Gillian had decked 
her riding-bonnet dancing in the wind, and her attend- 
ants galloping behind her, with dogs, pouches, lines, and 
all other appurtenances of the royal sport of hawking* 
After passing the river, the wild greensward path which 
they pursued began to wind upward among small eminen- 
cpSj sofietimes bare and craggy, sometimes overgrown 
with hazel, sloe-thorn, and other dwarf shrubs, and at 
length suddenly descending, brought them to the verge 
of a mountain rivulet, that, like a lamb at play, leapt 
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merrily from rock to rock^ seemingly unceruin wUch 
way to nio« 

^ This little stream was always my favourite. Dame 
Giliian," said Eveline, ^^ and now methinks it leaps the 
lighter that it sees n>e again.** 

^^ Ah ! lady,'* said Dame Gillian, whbee turn for con- 
versation never extended in such cases beyond a few 
phrases of gross flattery, ^ many % fair knight would leap 
shoulder -height for leave to look on you as free ns the 
brook may ! more especially now that you have donned 
that ridiog*cap, which, in exquisite delicacy of inventioo, 
methinks is a bowshot before aught that I ever invented 
—What thinkest thou, Raoul ?'* 

^^ I think,** answered her well-natured helpmate, '^ that 
women's tongues were contrived to drive all the game 
out of the country.— -Here we come near to the spot 
where we hope to speed, or nowhere ; wherefore, pray, 
my sweet lady, be silent yourself, and 1ft us steal along 
the bank of the pool, under the wind, wkh our hawks* 
hoods cast loose, all ready for a flight*** 

As he spoke diey advanced abput a hundred yards up 
the brawling stream, until the little vale through which it 
flowed, making a very sudden turn to one side, shewed 
them the Red Pool, the superfluous water of which form- 
ed the rivulet itself. ff 

This mountain lake, or tarn as it is called in some 
countfies, was a deep t>asin of about a mile in circumfe* 
rence, but rather oblong than circular. Ou the side next 
to our falconers arose a ridge of rock, of a dark red hue, 
giving name to the pool, which, reflecting this massive 
and dusky barrier, appeared to partake of its colour; On 
the opposite side was a heathy hill, whose autumnal 
bloom had not yet faded from purple to russet ; its sur- 
face was varied by the dark green furze and the fern, 
and in many places grey clifls, or loose stones of the same 
colour, formed a contrast to the ruddy precipice to which 
they lay opposed. A natural road of beautiful ^nd was 
formi^d by a beach, which, extending all the way around 
the lake, separated its waters from the precipitous rock on 
the one hand, and on the other from the steep and broken 
hill ; and being nowhere less than five or six yards in 
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breadth, and in moat places greatly more, offered around* 
its whole circuit a tempting opportunity to the rider, wh6 
desired to exercise and breathe the horse on which he was 
mounted. The verge of the pool on the rocky side was 
here and there strewed with fragments of large size, de« 
tached from the precipice above, but not in such quantity 
as to encumber this pleasant horse-course. Many of 
these^^rocky masses, having passed the margin of the wa* 
tef^inifaeirfall, lay immersed there like small islets; and, 
pl$|6d amongst a little archipelago, the quick eye of 
jRikml detected the heron whicn they were in search of. 
i: A moment's consultation was held to consider in what 
manner they should approach the sad and solitary bird, 
which, unconscious that itself was the object of a formi* 
dable ambuscade, stood motionless on a stone, by the 
brink of die lake, watching for such small fish or watef- 
reptiles as might chance to pass by its lonely stance. A 
brief debate took place betwixt Raoul and the hawk-mer- 
chant on the best mode of starting the quarry, so as to 
allow Lady Eveline and her attendants the most perfect 
view of die flight. The facility of killing the heron at 
the far.jettee or at the jettee ferrS'''^thsLt is, upon the 
hither or farther side of the pooK— was anxiously debated 
in language of breathless importance, as if some great 
and perilous enterprize was about to be executed. 

At lepgth the arrangements were fixed, and the party « 
began to advance towards the aquatic hermit, irho, by 
this time aware of their approach, drew himself up to 
his full height, erected his long lean neck, spread his 
broad fan-like wings, uttered his usual clanging cry, and, 
projecting his length of thin legs far behind him, rose 
upon the gentle breeze. It was then, with a loud whoop 
Of encouragement, that the merchant threw off the noble 
hawk he bore, having first unhooded her to give her a 
view of her quarry. 

Eager as« frigate in chase of some rich gsdleon, darted 
the falcon towards the enemy, which she had been taught 
to pursue ; while, preparing for defence, if he sho:uld be 
unable to escape by flight, the heron exerted all his pow- 
ers of speed to escape from an enemy so formidable* 
Plying his almost unequalled strength of wing, he as- 
cended high and higher in the air, by &\\<^x\. ^X99bssc)&<^cax 
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the hawk night gRui no vantage ground for pooncing at 
him ; whUc his piked beak, at the extremity of so long a 
neck as enabled him to strike an object sf, a yard^s dis- 
tance in every direction, possessed for any less spirited 
assailant all the terrors of a Moorish javelin. 

Another hawk was now thrown off, and encouraged bv 
the halloos of the fakoner to join her companion, fik^ 
kept mounting, or scaling the air, as it were, by a suc- 
cession of small circles, endeavouring to gai& that supe- 
rior height which the heron on his part was bent to pre- 
jierve; and to the exquisite delight of the spectatorsi 
the contest was continued until all three were well sigh 
mingled with the fleecy clouds, from which was occa- 
sionally heard the harsh and plaintive crjr of the quany, 
appealing as it were to the heaven which he was ap- 
proaching, against the wanton cruelty of those by whom 
he was persecuted. 

At length one of the falcons had reached a pitch fraa 
which she ventured to stoop at the heron ; but so judi* 
ciously did the quarry maintain his defence, as to receive 
on his beak the stroke which the falcon, shooting down 
at full descent, had made against his right wing i so thit 
one of his enemies, ^uked dirough the body by his own 
weight, fell fluttering into the lake, very near the land, 
on the side farthest from the falconers, and perished 
there. 

^^There goes a gallant falcon to the fishes,'^ said RaouL 
^' Merchant, thy cake is dough." 

Even as he spoke, however, the remaining bird had 
avenged the fate of her sister ; for the success which the 
heron met with on one side, did not prevent his being 
assailed on the other wing; and the falcon stooping 
boldly, and grappling with, or, as is called in falconry^ 
binding his prey, both came tumbling down together, 
from a great height in the air. It was then no snudl ob- 
ject on the part of the falconers to come in as soon as 
Eossible, lest the falcon should receive hutt from the 
eak or talons of the heron ; and the whole party, the 
men setting spurs, and the females switching their pal- 
freys, went off like the wind, sweeping along the fair and 
smooth beach betwixt the rock and the water. 

Lady Eveline, far better mounted than any of hep 
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train^ her spirits elated by the sport, and by the speed at 
which she moved, was much sooner than any of her at* 
tendants at the spot where the falcon and heron, still en- 
gaged in their mortal struggle, lay fighting upon the 
moss ; the wing of the latter having been broken by the 
stoop of the former. The duty of a falconer in such a 
crisis was to rush in and assist the hawk, by thrusting 
the heron's bill into the earth, and breaking his legs^- 
and then permitting the falcon to dispatch him on easy- 
terms. 

Neither would the sex nor quality of the Lady Eveline 
have excused her becoming second to the falcon in this 
cruel manner ; but, just as she had dismounted for that 
purpose, she was surprised to find herself seized on ^by 
a wild form, who exclaimed in Welch, that he seized her 
as a 'waif^ ibr hawking on the demesnes of Dawfyd with 
the one eye. At the same time many others, to the num- 
ber of more than a score, shewed themselves froni behind 
crags and bushes, all armed at point with the axes called 
Welch hoolts, long knives, darts, and bows and arrows. 

Eveline screamed to her attendants for assistance, and 
at the same time made use of what Wekh phrases she 
possessed, to move 4he fears or excite the compassion of 
the outlawed mountainers ; for she doubted not that she 
had fallen under the power of such a party* When she 
found her requests were unheeded, and she perceived it/ 
was their purpose to detain her prisoner, she disdained to 
use farther entreaties ; but demanded at thehr peril that 
they should treat her with respect, promising io that case 
that she would pay them a large ransom, and threaten* 
ing them with the vengeance of the Lords Marchers,, 
and particularly of Damian de Lacy, if they ventured to 
use her otherwise^ 

The men seemed to undertand her, and although they^ 

Eroceeded*to tie a bandage over her eyes, and to bind 
er arms with her own veil, yet they observed in these 
acts of violence a certain delicacy and attention both to 
her feelings and her safety, which led her to hope that 
her request had had some effect on. them. They secured 
her to the saddle of her palfrey,, and led her away with 
them through the recesses of the hills; while ah^ VsaA. 

the additional distress to hear bft\uii.Ok.\vwL ^^^^i>2^^ <::&-'«k»^ 

J*. 
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cOoSkt, oecflsioiied hy the fruitless efforts ct her retintt 
to ii r o cure her rescue. 

AstowshBueiit had at first seized the hawking partf, 
when diey saw from some distance their sport inters 
rupted hy a Tiolent assault on their mistress^ OU 
Raoul vaiuantly put spurs to his horse, and calling to the 
rest to follow him to the rescue, rode f urioosly towaids 
the banditd ; but, havingno other arms save a hawking^ 
pole and short sword, he and Aose who followed Um 
in his meritorious but ineffectual attempt were easily 
foiled, and Raottl and one or twoof the foremost sevcidy 
beaten; the banditti exercising upon them their ows 
poles till they were broken to splinters, but geneiou^ 
abstaining from the use of more dan^^oun weapons. 
The rest of the retinue, completely discouraged, dit- 
persed to give the alarm, and the merchant and Dame 
Gillian remained by the lake, filling the air with shrieks 
•<rf useless fear and sorrow. The outlawa, naeanwhifey 
•drawing together in a body, shot a few arrows at the 
fugitives, but more to alarm than to ii^ure them, and then 
marched off in a body, as if to cover their oompanioDS 
who had gone before with die Lady EveUae m their 
custody. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Four ruffians seized me yester morn- 
Alas ! a maiden most forlorn \ 
They choked my cries with wicked might, 
Andbouad me on a palfrey white. 

Such adventures as are now only recorded in works ctf 
mere fiction were not uncommon in the feudal ages^ 
when might was so universally superior to right ; arid 
it followed that those whose conduion exposed them ta 
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frequent vfoleocei were m6re prompt in repelUng, and * 
more patient in enduring it, than could otherwise have 
been expected from their sex and age. 
' The Lady Eveline felt that she was a prisoner^ nor 
was she devoid of fears concerning the. purpose oifthis 
assault; but she suffered neither her ^rm, not the vio- 
lence with which she was hurried along, to deprive her 
of the power of observing and reflecting. From the 
noise of hoofs which now increased around, she con- 
cluded that the greater part of the ruffians by whom she 
had been seized had betaken themselves to their horses. 
'Tlus she knew Was consonant to the practice of the 
Welch marauders, who, although the small size and 
slightaess of their nags made them totally unfit for ser- ^ 
vice in battle, availed themselves of their speed and 
aureness of foot to transport them with the necessa^ 
celerity to and from the scenes of their rapine ; insurii^g 
thus a rapid and unperceived approach, and a secure 
and speedy retreat. These animals traversed without 
difficulty, and beneath the load of a heavy soldier, the 
wild mountain paths by which the country was inter- 
sected, and in one of wnich Lady Eveline Berenger con- 
cluj^i^he was now engaged, from the manner in which 
ia^ie^'^n palfrey, supported by a man on foot, at either 
rein, seemed now to labour up some precipice, and anon j 
to descend with st}ll greater risk on ^e other side. ^ 

At one of those moments a voice which she had nOt yet 
distinguished addressed her in the Anglo-Norman Ian* 
guage, and asked, with apparent interest,, if she sat safely 
on her saddle, ofiering at the same time to have her ac- 
coutrements altered at her pleasure and convenience. 

"Insult not my condition with the lAention of safety,^ 
said Eveline ; " you may well believe that I hold my 
safety lakogether irreconcilable with these deeds, of, vio- 
lence. If I or my vassals have done injury to any of diy 
Cymtyy let me know, and it shall be amended-f-If it is 
Taj^sbm which you desire, name the sum^ and I will send 
an order to> treat for it; but detain me not prisoner, ioft 
that eian but injure me, and will avail you nothing." 

"The Lady Eveline," answered the voice^ still in a 
tone of couirte^. inconsistent with the violence which she 
sustained, "will speedily find that o\n ^jicXw^^Qs^'asL^^fiiKs^ 

xPMjiii ifau our Purpose&J^ 
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*• If you %now who I am,^' said Eveline, ** you cannot 
doubt that this atrocity will be avenged-— you must knov 
by whose banner my lands are at present protected. 

*^ Under De Lacy's,** answered the voice, with a tone 
of indifference. ^ Be it so«<-falcon6 fear not falcons." 

At this moment there was a halt, and a coivfused mn^- 
mur arose amongst those around her, who hsid hidierto 
been silent, unless when muttering^ to each otiier in 
Welch, and as briefty as possible, direction which way 
to hold, or encouragement to use haste. 

These murmurs ceased, and there was a pattse of se- 
veral minutes ; at length Eveline again heard she voice 
which formerly addressed her, giving directions which 
she could not understand. He then spoke to herself, 
^ You will presently see,'' he said, ^ whether i have spo- 
ken truly, when I said I scorned -the ties by which yoa 
are fettered* But j^ou are. at once the cause of strife and 
the reward of victory-«-your safety q^ust be cared for as 
tioK will admit \ and, strange as the mode of protection 
is to which we are to entrust you, I trust the. vietor in 
the approaching struggle will find you uninjured.'^ 

*^ Dp not, for the sake of the Blessed Virgin, let there 
be strife and bloodshed !'^ said Eveline ; ^' rather unbind 
my eyes, and let me speak with those whose approach 
you dread. If friends, as it would seem to me, I wiB 
be the means of peace between you*"" 

*^ I despise peaccy ' replied the speaker. ^^ I hirve not 
undertaken a resolute and daring adventure to resign it as 
a ehild doth his plaything, at the first frown of fortune. 
Please to alight, noble lady ; or rather be not offended 
that I thus lut you from the seat, and place you on the 
greensward*"^ * 

As he spoke, Eveline feh herself lifted from her pal- 
frey, and placed carefully and safely on th€F ground, in a 
siuing posture. A moment after, the same piremptory 
valet who had aided her to dismount, distobed her of her 
cap, the masterpiece of Dame Gillian, and of her ^p>per 
mantle. " I must yet further require youY*' ssud ttie 
bandit leader, ^^ to creep on hands, and knees into this, 
narrow aperture. Believe me, I regret the nature of the 
singular forufication to which I commit your person for 
aafety.*'^ 
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EveUiie crept fbrtrard^ at directed, coQCetTing resis* 
tance to be of no avail, and tJbinking that compliance 
with the request of one who spoke like a person of con* 
sequence, might &nd her protection against die unbri« 
died fury of the Welch, to whom she was obnoxious, as 
faeing the cause of Gwenwyn's death, and tite defeat of 
the Britons under the walls of the Garde Doloureuse. 

She crept then forwards through a narrow and damp 
passage, built on either side with rough stones, and so 
low that she cduU not have entered it in any other pos- 
ture. Wbea she had proceeded about two or tnree 
yards, the passage opened into a concavity or apartment 
Bigh enOH^ to permit her to sit at her ease, and of irre* 
.gidar, but narrow dimensions. At the same titoe she 
became sensible, from the noise which she heard behind 
her, AsA the ruffians were stopping up die passage fay 
iRfhich she had been introduced into thd bowels of th^ 
earth* She could disttncdy hear the clatticring of stcmes 
with which they closed the entrance, and sl^ became 
sensible that the current of fresh air, which had rushed 
through the opemng, was gradually faihi^ and that the 
atmosphere c» die subterranean apartment becan^ yet 
snore damp, eardiy, and oppressive, than at first. 

At this moment ctane a distant sound from without^ 
in which Eveline thought she could distinguish crias^ 
blows, the trampling of horse, the oaths, shouts, and 
screams of die combatants, but all deadened by die rude 
walls of her prison, into a confused hollow murmur, 
conveying sucti intelligence to her ears as we may sup* 
pose uie dead to hear from the world they have quitted. 

Influenced* by desperation, under circumstances so 
dreadful, Eveline struggled for liberty with such frantic 
energy, that she psutly effected her purpose by forcing 
her arms from die bonds which confined them. But this 
only convinced her of the impossibility to escape ; for, 
relating off the veil which wrapt her head, she found 
herself in total darkness, and flinging her arms hastily 
around her, she discovered she was cooped up in a sub« 
terranean cavern of very narrow dimensions. Her 
hands, which groped around, encountered only pieces of 
decayed metal, and a sii^stance which, at another mo« 
ment, would have made her shudder^ bt,vR^^\Sk\xvi?5ssk'0^&fc 
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mouldering bones of the dead. At present, not even 
this circumstance could add to her fears, immured as 
she seemed to be, to perish by a strange and subterra- 
nean death, while her friends and deliverers were pro- 
bably within a few yards of lier. She flung her arms 
wildly around in search of some avenue of escape, but 
every effort she made for liberating herself from the 
ponderous circumvallation, was as meffectual as if di- 
rected against the dome of a cathedral. 

The noise by which her ears were at first assailed in- 
creased rapidly, and at one moment it seemed as if the 
covering of the vault under which she lay sounded re- 
peatedly to blows, or the shock of substances which had 
nllen, or been thrown against it. It was impossible that 
a human brain could have withstood these terrors, ope- 
imting upon it so immediately ; but happily this extremi- 
ty lasted not long. Sounds, more hollow, aad dying 
away in distance, argued that one or other of the par* 
ties had retreated ; and at lengdi all was silent. 

EveUne was now left to the undisturbed contemplation 
of her own disastrous situation. The fight was over, 
and, as circumstances led her to infer^ her own friends 
were conquerors ; for otherwise the victor would have 
relieved her from her place of confinement, and carried 
har away captive with him, as bis words had menaced. 
But what could the success of her faithful friends and 
followers avail Eveline, who, pent up under a place of 
cmicealment which, whatever was its character, must 
have escaped their observation, was left on the field (^ 
battle, to become again the prize of the enemy, sh<»ild 
their band venture to return, or die in darkness and pri- 
vation, a death as horrid as ever tyrant invented, or 
martyrs underwent, and which the unfortunate young 
lady could not even bear to think of, without a prayer 
that her agony might at least be shortened. 

In this hour of dread she recollected the poniard 
which she wore, and the dark thought crossed her mind, 
that, when, life became hopeless, a speedy death was at 
least within her reach. As her soul shuddered at so 
dreadful an^altemative, the question suddenly occurred, 
might not this weapon be put to a more hallowed use, and 
aid her emancipation^ instead of abridging her sufferings^ 
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This hope once adopted, the daughter of Ra}rmotid 
Berengelr hastened to prove the experiment, and by re- 
peated efforts succeeded, though with difficulty, in change 
ing her posture, so as to admit of her inspecting^ her 
place of confinement all aj;ound, but particularly the pas- 
sage by which she had entered, and by which she now 
attempted again to return to the light of day. She crept 
to the extremity, and found it, as she expected, strongly 
blocked up witn large stones and earth, rammed toge- 
ther in such a manner as nearly to extinguish all hq^e 
of escape. The work, however, had been hastily per- 
formed, and life and liberty were prizes to stimulate ex- 
ertions. With her poniard she cleared away the earth 
and sods— -with her hands, little accustomed to such la- 
bour, she removed several stones, and advanced in her 
task so far as to obtain a glimmering of lights and, what 
was scarce less precious, a supply of purer air. But, at 
the same time she had the misfortune to ascertain, that, 
from the size and massiveness of a huge stone which 
closed the extremity of the passage, there was no hope 
that her unassisted strength could effect ber extrication. 
Yet her condition was improved by the admission of air 
and light, as well as by the opportunity afforded of calling 
out for assistance. 

Such cries, indeed, were for some time uttered in vain 
— the field had probably been left to the dead and the dy- 
ing ; for low and indistinct groans were the only answer 
which she received for several minutes. At length, m 
she repeated her exclamation, a voice, faint as that of 
one just awakened from a swoon, pronounced these 
words in answer: — ^^ Edris of the Earthen House, dost 
thou call from thy tomb the wretch who just hastens to 
his own ? — Are the boundaries broken down which con- 
nect me with the living ?— And do I already hear, with 
fleshly ears, the fi^int and screaming accents of the 
dead r 

** It is no spirit who speaks," replied Eveline, oveyr-' 
joyed at finding she could at least communicate her ex- 
istence to a living person-—'^ no spirit, but a most unhappy 
maiden, Eveline Berenger by name, immured beneath 
this dark vault, and in danger to perish horribly, unless 
God send me rescue P' 
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^Evefine Berenger!*' excbumed he whom she ad- 
diessed^ in tbe mccenta of wonder. ** It is impossible! 
—I watched her green mantle — I watched her plumy 
bonnet as I saw her hurried from the field, and fek my 
cnm inability to follow to the rescue ; nor did force or 
exertion altogether leave rae till the waving of the robe 
and the dancing of the feathers were lost to ray eyes, 
and all hope of rescuing her abandoned my heart*" 

^^Faithnil vassal, or right true friend, or courteous 
stranger, whichsoever I may name thee/' ana*wered Eve- 
line, ^ know thou hast been abused by the ardficesof 
these Welch banditti— the mantle and head- gear of 
Eveline Bbrenger they have indeed with them, and may 
have used them to mislead those true friends, who, hie 
thee, are anuous for my fate. Wherefore, brave sir, de- 
vise some succour, if thou canst, for thyself and me; 
since I dread that these ruffians, when they shall have 
escaped immediate pursuit, will return hither, like die 
robber 'to the hoard where he has deposited his stolen 
booty." 

" Now, the Holy Virgin be praised," said the wounded 
man, ^^ that I can spend the last breath of my Ufe in thy 
just and honourable service ! I would not before blow my 
bugle, lest I recalled from the pursuit to the aid of my 
worthless self some of those who might be effectually 
engaged in thy rescue ; may Heaven grant that the recsd 
may now be heard, that my eves may yet see the Lady 
£veline in safety and liberty l^ > 

The words, though spoken in a feeble tone, breathed 
a spirit of enthusiasm, and were followed by the blast 
of a horn, faintly winded, to which no answer was made 
save the edioing of the dell. A sharper and louder 
blast was then sent forth, but sunk so suddenly, that it 
seemed the breath of him who sounded the instrument 
had fsuled in the effort*— 'A strange thought crossed Eve- 
linens mind even in that moment of uncertainty and 

terror. " That," she said, "was the note of a De Lacy 

surely you cannot be my gentle kinsman. Sir Damian !** 

** I am that unhappy wretch, deserving of death for 
the evil care which I have taken of the treasure entrusted 
me.^-What was my business to trust to reports and 
messengers • I should have worshipped the saint who 
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ivas committed to my keeping, with such vigUanci^ aJI 
avarice bestows on the dross which he calls treasure-^t 
should have rested nowhere, save at your gate ; out^ 
watched the brightest stars in the horizon ; unseen an4 
unknown myself I should never have parted from yoor 
neighbourhood ; then had you not been in the present 
danger, and,— much less important consequence, — thpu^ 
Damian de Lacy, had not iUied the grave of a foresworn 
and negligent caitiiF!" 

^^ Alas ! noble Damian," said Eveline, ^^ break not my 
heart by blaming yourself for an imprudence which is 
altogether my own. Thy succour was ever near when ( 
intimated the least want of it ; and it embitters my own 
misfortune to know that my rashness has been the cause 
of ^'our disaster. Answer me, gentle kinsman, and give 
roe to -hope that the wounds you have suffered are such 
as may be cured. — Alas! how much of your blood have 
I seen spilled, and what a fate is mine,' that I should ever 
bring distress on all for whom I would most willingly 
sacrifice my own happiness ! — But do not let us embitter 
the moments given us in mercy, by fruitless repittings--ii 
*Tr}' whut you can to stop thine ebbing blood, which is 
so dear to England— to Eveline-— and to thine uncle." . 

Damian groaned as she spoke, and was silent ; while, mad- 
dehjed with the idea that he might be perishing for want of 
aid, Eveline repeated her efforts to extricate herself for her 
kinsman's assistance, as well as her own. It was all in vain, 
and she had ceased the attempt in despair ; and, passing 
from one hideous subject of terror to another, she Jiat 
listening, with sharpene^ ear, for the dying groan of 
Damian, when — feehng of ecstacy !— the ground was 
shaken with horses' feet advancing rapidly. Yet this 
joyful sound, if decisive of life, did not assure her of ' 
liberty— -It might be the banditti of the mountains re-« 
turning to seek their captive. Even then they wqu}^, 

surely allow her leave to look upon and bind up the 
woimds of Damian de Lacy ; for to keep him as a cafk- 

tive mip^ht vantage them more in many degrees, thw 
could his death. A horseman came up— Eveline invokdll 
his assistance, and the first word she heard was» an ex« 
clamation in Flemish from the faithful Wilkin 'Tlam^ 
mock, which nothing oave some &\iectacl^ ^ ^^c^^ftssR^. 
Vox. II.— 8 
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unusual kind was ever known to compel from that phleg- 
matic person. 

His presence indeed was particularly useful on this 
occasion ; for, being informed by the Lady Eveline is 
what condition she was placed^ and implored at the same 
time to look to the situation of Sir Damian de Lacy, he 
began with admirable composure and some skill, to stop 
the wounds of the one, while his attendants collected 
levers, left by the Welch as they retreated, and were 
soon ready to attempt the liberation of Eveline. With 
much caution^ and under the experienced direction of 
4'lammock, the stone was at lengtn so much raised, that 
the Lady Eveline was visible, to the delight of all, ao^ 
especially of the faithful Rose, who, regardless of die 
risk of personal harm, fluttered round her mistress's place 
of confinement, like a bird robbed of her nestling around 
the cage in which the truant urchin has imprisoned them. 
Precaution was necessary to remove the stone, lest fall« 
ing inwards it might do the lady injury. 

At length the rocky fragment was so much displaced 
diat she could issue forth; while her people, as in ha- 
tred of the coercion which she had sustained^ ceased 
not to heave, with bar and lever, till, totally destroying 
the balance of the heavy mass, it turned over from the 
little flat on which it had been placed at the mouth' of 
the subterranean entrance, and, acquiring force as it re- 
volved down a steep declivity, was at length put intq 
rapid motion, and rolled, crashed, and thundered, down 
the MR,' amid flashes of fire which it forced flhom the 
rocks, and clouds of smoke aiyi dust, until it alighted in 
the channel of a brook, where it broke into five massive 
fragments, ' with a noise that might have been heard 
three miles off. 

With garments rent and soiled through the violence 
she had sustained; with dishevelled hair, and disorder* 
ed dress; faint from the stifling effect of her confine- 
ment, and exhausted by the efforts she had made to re- 
lieve herself, Eveline did not, neverthelciss, waste a sin- 
gle minute in considering her own condition ; but, with 
the eagerness of a sister hastening to the assistance of 
her only brother, betook herself to examine the seveml 
severe wounds of Damian de Lacy, and to use proper 
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means to staunch the blood and recall him from: his' 
swoon. We have said elsewhere, that, like other ladies 
of the time, Eveline was not altogether unacquainted 
with the surgical art, and she now displaye4 a greater 
share of knowledge than she had been thou^t capable 
of exerting. There was prudence, foresight, and ten- 
derness, in every direction which she gave, and the sofu 
ness of the female sex, with their officious humanity, 
ever ready to assist in alleviating human misery, seem* 
ed in her enhanced, and rendered dignified, by the sa- 
gacity of & strong and powerful understanding. After 
hearing with wonder for a minute or two the prudent 
and ready-witted directioua of her mistress. Rose seem- 
ed at once to recollect that the patient should not be 
left to the exclusive care of the Lady Eveline, and join* 
ing, therefore, in the task, she rendered what assistance 
she could,, while the attendants were employed in form- 
ing a litter, on which the wounded knight was to be con- 
veyed to the castle of the Garde Doloureuse. « 



CHAPTER IX. 

A merry place. His Aid, in times of yore. 

But something ails it now— the place is cursed. 

The place on which the skirmish had occurred, and 
the deUxerance of the Lady Eveline had been effected, 
was a wild and singular spot, being a small level plain, 
.forming a sort of stage, or resting-place, between two 
very rough p'kths, one of which winded up the rivulist. 
from below, and another continued the ascent above.^ 
Being surrounded by hills and woods, it was a cele« 
brated sppt for findmg gsmie, and, in former days^ a 
Welch prince, renowned for his xoan^x^'ijN. \x<^'^^^NXa^^ 
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fth lore of crw and of the chase, had erected a forest- 
lodge, where he used to feast his friends and followers 
with a profusion unexampled in Cambria. 

The lancy of the bards, always captivated with magnifi- 
Ceoce, and having no objections to the peculiar species 
of profusion practised by this potentate, gave him the 
surname of Edris of the Goblets; and celebrated him in 
iheir odes in terms as high as those which exalt the heroes 
of the famous Hirlas Horn» The subject of their'pfaises^ 
however, fell finally a victim to his propensities, having 
been stabbed to the heart in one of those scenes of con- 
fusion and drunkenness which were frequently the con- 
clusion of his renowned bant|uets. Shocked at this catas*' 
trophe, the assembled Britons interred the relics of the 
Prince on the place where he had died, within the narrow 
vault where Eveline had been confined, and having bar« 
ricaded the entrance of the sepulchre with fragments of 
rock, heaped over it an immense caim^ or pile of stones^ 
* on the summit of which they put the assassin to death. 
Superstition guarded the spot ; and for many a year this 
n^^morial of Edris remained unviolated, although the 
lodge had gone to ruin, and its vestiges had totally de- 
cayed. 

:" In latter years, some prowling band of Welch robbers 
had discovered the secret entrance, 'and opened it with 
the view of ransacking the tomb for arms and treasures, 
which were in ancient times often buried with the dead* 
These were disappointed, and obtained nothing by the 
violation of the grave of Edris, excepting knowledge of a 
secret place, which might be cised fpr depositing their 
' booty, or even for a retreat to an individual in a case of 
emergency. 

When the followers of DamiaD, five or six in number, 
explained their part of the history ^f the day to Wilkin 
Flammock, it appeared that Damian had ordeiged them 
to horse at break of day, with a more considerable body, 
toa^:t, as they understood, against* % party of insurgent 
poeasants, when of a sudden he had a^ised (lis mind, and, 
dividing his force inio small bands, Employed himself 
and them in reconnoitring more 'than^one mountain- pass 
betwixt Wales and the Marches of the English country^ 
/JB efce oeigbbourhood of the Garde Doloureuse. This 
was aa occupation so ordinary ior Vvti)k^^\V<.^^tvxt,^ tvc^ 
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particular notice. These manoeuvres were frequently uit^ 
dertaken by thp warlike marchers, for the purpose of in- 
timidating the Welch in general, more especially tUe 
bands of outlaws, who, independent of any regular go- 
vernment, infested these wild frontiers. Yet it escaped 
not comment, that, in undertaking such service at this 
moment, Damian seemed to abandon that of dispersing 
the insurgents, which had been considered as the chief 
objecdt of the day« 

It was about noon, when, falling in, as good fortune 
would have it, with one of the fugitive grooms, Damian 
and his immediate attendants received information of the 
Violence committed on the Lady Eveline, and, by their 
perfect knowledge of the country, were able to. inf^rcept 
the ruffians at the J^ass of Edris, as it was called, by 
which the Welch rovers ordinarily returned to their 
strong-holds in the interior. It is probable that the ban- 
ditti were not aware of the smsdL force which Damian 
headed in person, and at^the same time knew that there 
would be an immediate and hot pursuit in their rear ; and 
ibese circumstimces led their leader to ^dopt the singu-*^ 
lar expedient of hiding Eveline in the tomb, while o^ 
of their own number, dressed in her clothes, might serve 
as a decoy to deceive their assailants, and lead them frpm 
the spot where she was really concealed, to whi|^ it waT 
no doubt the purpose of the banditti to return, when they » 
had eluded their pursuers. 

Accordingly, the robbers had already drawn up before 
the tomb for the purpose of regularly retreating, imtil 
they should find some luitable place either for making a 
stand, or where, if overmatched, they might, by ab^^dqjl- ' 
ing theivi horses, and dispersing among the rocks, evade 
the attack of the Norman cavalry. Their plan had been 
defeated by the precipitation of Damian, who, beholding 
as he thought the plumes and ms^ntle of the Lady Eve- 
line in the rear of their party, charged them without con- 
sidering either the odds of numbers, or the lightness of 
his own armour, which, consisting only of a head-piece 
and a buff surcoSit, offered but imperfect resistance to the 
Welch knives abd glaives. He was accordingly wounded 
severely at the onset, and would have been slain, but for 
the exertions of his few followers, and the feax^ ^^ ^^^ 
Welch, that, while thus contiiixxm^ i3Rfe\>^iSA&\s3k^^^^^ 
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jfcey nught be assaulted in the rear by the foUowere of 
£veU»c uriion they must now suppose were all in arms 
siMt motion. They retreated, therefore, or rather £ed, 
anii the attendants of Damtan were dispatched after them 
hy their fallen master, with directions to let no considera* 
tson induce them to leave off the chase, until the captive 
Likdyof the GankT Doloureuse was delivered from htf 
ravishers. 

The outlaws, secure in their knowledge of the paths',, 
and die activity of their small Wekh horses, made an 
orderly retre^, widi the exception of two or three of their 
vear^gnardt cut down by Damian in his furious onset. ,They 
shot anowSf from time to time, at the meni-at-arms, and 
hmgfa^ ^'the ineffectual efforts which these heavy-armed 
warriiirs, with their barbed horsqi, made to overtake 

^ them. But the scene was changed fay the appearance of 
"Wilkin Fiammock, on his puissant war-horse, who was 
beginning to ascend t]^ pass, leading a party consisting 
both of foot and horse* Th^ fear of being intercepted 
caused die outlaws to nave recourse to theii* last strata- 
«pn^ and, abandoning their Welch nags, they betook 
^emtelves to the cliffs, and, by •^superior activity and dex- 
terity, baffled, generally speaking, the attempts of their 
frvsiuers on either hand. AH of them, however, Were not 
qually ^rtunate, Ibr two or three fell into the hands ^ 

« Fiammock 's party; amongst others, ihe person upon whom 
Eveline's clothes had been placed, and who now, to the 
great disappoiaftment of those who had attached theip- 
aelves to his pnrsuit, proved to be, not the lady wj^m 
they were emulous to deliver, Ijut a fair-haired young 

'Welekman, whose wild looks, and incoherijnt speech^ 
seemed to argue a disturbed imagination. This Would 
not have saved him from immtdiate death, the usu^l 
ACfom of captives taken in such skirmishes^ had not the 

" faint bhtst of Damian^s horn, sounding from above, re- 
called his own party^ and sunamoned tJiat of Wilkin 
^lamm^ock to the spot ; while, in the confusion and hurry 
trf their obeying the signal,, the pity or contenipt of Ms 
guards suffered the prisoner to escape. They had, in- 
deed, lirtle to learn from him,. even had he been disposed 
lo.give imelligencei, or capable ta communicate it. Ait 
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were well assured that their lady had fallen into ambus- , 
cade, formed by Dafyd the one-eyed, a redoubted free^ * 
booter of the period, who had ventured upon this hardy 
enterprize in hope of obtaining a large ransom for the 
captive Eveline, and all, incensed at his extreme insolence • 
and audacity, devoted his bead and limbs to the eagles ' 
and the ravens. 

These were due partic^^Uu-s which the followers of 
Flammpcic' and of Damian leamed by comparing notes 
with each other, on the incidents of the day* As they 
rjetumed by the: Red Pool they were joined by Dame 
Gillian, who, after many exclamations of joy at the un*' 
expected liberation of her lady, and as many if sorrow at 
the unexpected disaster of Damian, proceeded ip inform 
the men-at-arms, that the merchant, whose iiawks had 
been the original cause of these adventures, had been ta- 
ken prisoner by two or three of the Welch in their re- 
treaty and that she herself and the woucfded Raoul would 
have shared the same fate, but that they had no horse left 
to mount her upon, and did not consider old Raoul as 
worth either ransom, or the trouble of killing. One k|^d» ' 
indeed, flung a stone at him as he lay on the hillside,^(jit 
happily, as his dame said, it fell something short of him ^ 
— *' It was but a little fellow that threw it," she said-^ 
^^ there was a big man amongst them, if he had tried, it's 
Uke, by our Lady's grace, he had ckst jt a thought far- 
ther." So saj^Jng, the, dame gathered herself up, and ad- 
Jousted her dress for again mounting on horsetMick* 

The wounded Damian was placed on a li^|er, hastily 
constructed of boughs, and, with the females, was placed 
' in the centre of the little troop, augmented by the^esjt of 
the youngs knight's followers, wIk) "began to rejoift hi^ 
^standard. The united body now marched with military 
order andT precaution, and. winded through the passes 
with the intention of men prepared to meet .and to repel 
injury*. * ^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

What ! fair, and yoong^ and faitlilul too ^ 
A Buracle, if this be true. 

WaUer^ 

Rose, by nature one of the most disinterested and af- 
fectionate maidens that ever breathed^ was the first who, 
hastily considering the peculiar condition in which her 
lady ^as placed, and the marked degree of restraint 
which^had hitherto characterized her intercourse with her 
youthful guardian, became anxious to know how the 
wounded knight JM^as to be disposed of; and yet, when 
she came to Eveline's side for the purpose of asking this 
important question, her resolution well nigh failed her. 

The appearance of Eveline was indeed such as might 
Jiaie made it almost cruelt]f to intrude upon her any othel 
subject of anxious consideration than those with which 
her mind had been so lately assailed, and was still occu- 
pied. Her countenance was as pale . as death could have 
made it, unless where it was specked with drops of 
blood ; her veil:; torn and disordered, was soiled with 
dust and with gore ; her hair, wihily dishevelled, fell in 
elf-locks on her brow and shoulders, and a single broken 
and ragged feather, which was all that remained of her 
head-gear, had been twisted among her tresses, and still 
flow^cA tl^re as if in mockery, rather than orn^ent* Her 
eyes were fixed on the litter where Damian was depo- 
sited, and she rode close beside it, without apparently 
Wasting a thought on anything, save the danger of him 
who was extended there.^ 

Rosejplainly «aw that her lady was under feelings of 
excitation, which might render it difficult for her to^take 
a wise and prudent view of her own situation. She en- 
deavoured gradually to awaken her to a sense of it» 
*^ Dearest lady,'' said Rose, *^ will it please you ta tsdte 
my mantle !" 
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^^ Torment oie not," answered Eveline, with some 
sharpness in her accent. 

^^ Indeed, my lady," said Dame Gillian^ tHJstliog up as 
one who feared her functions as mistress of the robe^ 
might be interfered with- — *' indeed, my lady. Rose Fiam- 
mock speaks truth; and neither your kirtle nor your gown 
are sitting as they should do ; and, to speak truth, they 
are but bai^ly decent. And so, if 9ose will turn herself, 
and put her horse out of my way," ccintinued the tire- 
woman, /^ I will put your dress in bkter order in the 
sticking in of a bodkin, than any Fleming of them all 
could do in twelve hours." 

^ I care not for my dress," replied Eveline^ in the 
same manner aa before* 

" Care then for your honour^^for your feme," said 
Rose, riding close to her mistress, and whispering in her 
ear; ^* think, and that hastily, how you are to diapose of 
this wounded young man." * 

** To the castle," answered Eveline, aloud, as if scorn-^ 
ing the affectation of secrecy ; ^^ lead to the castle, apd 
that straight as you am*" , 

*^ Why not rather to his own camp, or to Malpas ?" 
said Rose— ^* dearest lady, believe, it will be for'the bes^^ 

*' Wherefore not-^whercfpre not ?— wherefore notii 
leave him On the wayside at; once, to the knife of thb 
Wdchman, and the teeth oSf the wolf ?—^Once*— twice 
-—three times has he been my preserver* Where I go, 
he shall go ; nor ^11 I be in safety myself a moment 
sooner than I know that he is so." 

Rose saw that she could make no impression on her 
mistress, a^d her own reflection told her that the wound- 
ed man's life might be endangered by a longer transpor- 
tation than was absolutely necessary* An expedient oc- 
curred to her, by which she imagined this objection might 
be obviated ; but it was necessary she should copsulfher 
father. She struck her palfrey with her riding-aad, and 
in a moment her diminutive, though l>eautiful figure, and 
her spirited little jennet, were hy theside of the gigantic; 
Fleming and his tall black horse, and riding, as it were^ 
in their vast shadow. " My dearest father," said Rose, 
^^ the lady intends that Sir Damian be ttatv&^KXXsAv^^^^ 
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eastle, where it is like he may be a long sojoilmer;— 
what think you ?— is that wholesome counsel ? 

•* Wholesome for the youth, surely, Roschen,'* an- 
swered the Fleming, ** because he will escape the better 
the risk of a fever.** 

" True ; but is it wise for my lady ?** continued Rose. 

*« Wise enoxigh, if she deal wisely. But wherefore 
shouldst thou doubt her, Roschen." 

" I know hot,'* said IJose, unwilling to breathe even to 
her father the fears and doubts which she herself enter- 
tained ; " but where there are evil tongues, there may be 
evil rehearsing, • Sir Damian and my lady are both very 
young— Methinks it were better, dearest father, would 
you offer the shelter of your roof to the wounded knight, 
u the stead of his being carried to the castle*" 

** That I shall not, wench," answered the Fleming, 
hastily-—^* that I shall not, if I may help. Norman shall 
not cross my quiet threshold, nor Englishman neither, to 
mock my quiet thrift, and consume my substance* Thou 
doest not know them, because thou art ever with thy lady, 
and hast her good favour ; but I know them well ; and 
the best I can get from them is Lazy Flanderkin^ and 
Qreedy Flanderkin, and Flemish sot-^-^I thank the saints 
nhey cannot say Coward Flanderkin, since Gwenwyn's 
Welch uproar.** 

** I had ever thought, my father," answered Rose, 
^^ that yoiir spirit was too calm to regard these base calum- 
nies. Bethink you we are under this lady's banner, 
and that she has been my loving mistress, and her father 
was ypur good lord ; to the Constable, too, are 3'^ou be- 
holden, for enlarged privileges. Money may pay debts, 
but kindness only can requite kindness ; and I forebode 
that you will never have such an opportunity to do kind- 
ness to the house of Berenger and De Lacy, as by open- 
ing the doors of your house to this wounded knight." 

"The doors of my house !" answered the Fleming— 
" do 1 know how long I may call that, or any house upon 
earth, my own i Alas, my daughter ! we came hither to 
lly from the rage of the elements, but who knows how 
soon we may perish by the wrath of men ?" 

" You speak strangely ) my f^ixVvtr," /^^^Ad Roae ; *' it 
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hblds norwith your solid wisdom to augur such general 
evil from the rash enterprize of a Welch outlaw.'* 

I think not of the One-eyed robber,'* |l^id Wiikin ; 

although the increase and audacity of sueh robbers as 
Dawfyd is no good sign of a quiet country. But thou, 
who livest within yonder walls, hearest but little of what 
passes without, and your estate is less anxious ;-<-you " 
had known nothing of the n^ws from me, unless in case 
I had found it necessary to remove to another country •*' 
' ''To remove, my dearest father, from the land iirtiere 
your thrift and industry have gained you an honourable 
competency ?" 

" Ay, and where the hunger of wicked men, who enl^ 
me the produce of my thrift, may likely bring me to a 
dishonoqiTable death. There have been tumults among 
the English rabble in more than one county, and their 
wrath is directed against those of our nation, as if we 
were Jews or heathens, and not better Christians and 
better meii than themselves. They have at York, Bristol, 
and elsewhere, sacked the houses of the I^ltmings^poil- 
ed their goods, misused their families, and murdered 
themselves. — And why ? — except that we have brought' 
among them the skill and the industry which they pos- 
sessed not; and.becausts; wealth, which they would never else ^ 
have seen in Britain, was the reward of our- art and our 
toil. Roschen, this evil spirit is spreading wider daily. 
Here we are more safe than elsewhere, because we form 
a colony of some numbers and strength* But I confide 
not in our neighbours; and hadst not thou. Rose, beeiiin 
security, I would long ere this have given up all, and left 
Britain." 

** Given up all, and left Britain !'*— The words sounded 
prodigious in the ears of his daughter, who knew better 
than any one how successful her father had been in.hia 
industry, •and how unlikely one of his firm and sedate 
temper was to abandon known and present advantages 
for the dread of distant or contingent peril. At length 
she replied, '* If such be the peril, my father, methinks 
your house and goods cannot have a better protection thaa^i^ 
the presence of tkis iioble knight. Where lives the maiji 
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0' 

wt^ dire aogbt of violence against the houae whidi bur* 
bours Damian de Lacy V* 

^^ I kiiow not that/' said the Fleming, in the same com- 
posed and steady ,but ominous tone*-^^ May Heaven fon- 
0ve roe, if it be sin ! but I see little save folly in these 
Crusades, which the priesthood have preached up so suc- 
cessfttUy. Here has the Constable been absent for nearly 
% three years, and no certain tidings of his life or death, 
victory or defeat. He marched^ from hence, as if he 
meant not to draw bridle or sheathe sword until the Ho- 
ly Sepulchre was won from the Saracens, yet we can 
hear with no certainty whether even a hamlet has beea 
ttiken from the Saracens. In the meanwhile, the people 
that are at home grow discontented ; their lords, with die 

^ better )part of their followers, are in Palestine---dead d 
alive we scarcely know ; they themselves are oppressed 
and flayed by Stewarts and deputies, whose yoke is neither 
so light nor so lightly endured as that of the actual lord. 
The commons, who naturally hate the knights and gen- 
try, d^nk it no bad time to make some head against 
them— -ay, and there be some of noble blood who would 
notjCare to head them, that they may have their share in 
. the. spoil; for foreign expeditions and profligate habits 
^ have made many poor; and he that is poor will murder 
his father for money* I hate poor' people; and I wouM 
the devil had every inan who cannot keep himself by the 
work of his own hand !" ^, 

The Fleming concluded with this characteristic impre- 
cation, a speech which gave Rose a more frightful view 
of the state of England, than, shut up as she was virithia 
the Garde Doloureuse, she had before an opportunity of 
learning. " Surely," she said, — " surdy these violences 
of which you speak are not to be dreaded by those wha 
live under the banper of De Lacy and of Berenger ?" 

' " Berenger subsists but in name,'* answered Wilkia 
Flammock, " and Damian, though a brave youth, hath 
not his uncle'^s ascendancy of character and authority. 
His men alto complain that they are harassed with the 

" jluty of watching lor protection of a castle, in itself im- 
'^regnable, and sufliciently garrisoned, and that they lose 

^ all opportunity of honourable enterprize, as they call it 

'' '^ — Ihat iBf of fight and spoil ?-in this inactive and in- 
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f^lorious manner of life. Th^ say that Damian tb^ 
Beardless was a man, but that Damian with the mous- 
Itache IS no better than a woman ; and thaf^^M^^hich 
has darkened his upper Up, hath at the ^ame flb^lanch- 
ed his courage.-— And tney say more, which were but* 
wearisome to teU." *^, 

^^ Nay, but, let me know what they say : let me kno^ 
«it, for Heaven's sake !'^ answered Rose, ^^ if ittconcem, 
as it must concern, my dear lady." 

" Even so, Roschcn," answered Wilkin. " There are 
many among the Norman mra-at-arms who talk, over 
their wine cups, how that Damian de Lacy is in love 
with his uncle's betrothed bride; ay, and that they coi^ ' 
respond together by art magic." 

"" *^ By art magic, indeed, it must be," said Rose, si^iling 
scomiully, ^^ fd^ by no earthly means do they correspond, 
as I, for one, can bear witness." 

** To art magic, accordingly ^ they impute it," qupth Wil- 
kin Flammock, ^^ that so soon as ever my lady stirs beyond 
the portal of her castle, De Lacy is in the saddle with a ^ 
party of his cavalrj^, though they are positively certain 
that he has received no messenger, letter, or other drdi- 
ntoy notice of her purpose ; nor have they ever, on i^h 
occasions scoured the passes long, ere they have seen or 
heard of my lady Eveline's being abroad. 

^^ This has not escaped me," said (lose, ^' and my lady ' 
has expressed herself even displeased at the accuracy 
which Damian displayed in procuring knowledge of her 
motions, as well as at the officious punctuality with which 
he has attended and guarded them. To-day has, how- 
ever shewn," she continued, "that his vigilance may 
serve a good purpose ; and as they never met upon these 
occasions, but continued at such distance as excluded 
even the possibility of intercourse,^methink8 th^ might 
have escaped the censure of the most suspicious." 

" Ay, my daughter Roschen !" replied Wilkin, " but it 
is possible even to drive caution so far as to^ excite sus- 
picion. Why, say the menvat-arms, should these two 
observe such constant, yet such guarded intelligence 
with one another? Why should -their approach be so 
near, and why, yet, should they never meet ? Jf they had 
been merely the nephew-andthe uncle'%b"nAfc^>^VSE^ xsKasX 
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Save had interviews avowedly and frankly ; andontbe 
other hand, if they be two secret lovers, there is reason 
to belike that they do find their own private places of 
meeting, though they have art sufficient to conceal 
• them." 

** E^ery word that you speak, my father, increases the 
absolute necessity that you receive this wounded youtli 
into your house. Be the evils you dread ever so greats 
yet> mav you rely upon it, that tney cannot be augmented 
by admitting him, with a few of his faithful followers." 

" Not one follower," said the Fleming hastily, "not 
^ one beef-fed knave of them, save the page that is to tend '^ ' 
him, and the doctor that is to attempt his cure." 

" But I may oiFer the sheltier of your roof to those 
three, at least ?" answered Rose. 

" Do as thou wilt, do as thou wilt," said the doating 
father. " By my faith, Roschen, it is well for thee tliou 
hast senee and moderation in asking, since I am so fool- 
ishly prompt in granting. This is one of your freaks, 
now, of honour or generosity— but commend me to pru- 
dence and honesty;— Ah ! Rose, Rose, those who would 
do'what is better than good, sometimes bring about what 
is worse than bad !— But I think I shall be quit of the 
trouble for the fear; and that thy mistress, who is, with 
^ reverence, something of a damsel errant, will stand 
' stoutly for the chivalrous privilege of lodging her knight 
in her own bower, and tending him in person." 

The Fleming prophesied . true. Rose had no sooner 
made the proposal to Eveline that the wdunded Damian 
should be left at her father's house for his rercovery, than 
her mistress briefly and positively rejected the proposal. 
"He has been my preserver," she said, " and if there be 
one being left for whom the gates of the Garde Dolou* 
reuse should of themselves fly open, it is to Damian At 
Lacy.— Nay, damsel, look not upon me witlj that suspi- 
cious and yet sorrowful countenance— they that are be- 
yond disgiflse, my girl, contemn suspicion^— It is to God, 
and Our Lady that I must answer, and to them my bo- 
som lies open !" 

They proceeded in silence to the castle gate, when the 

Lady Eveline issued her orders that her Guardian, as 

4be emphatically termed Damiati, should be lodged in 
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her father's apartment ; and, with the prudence of morfe 
advanced age, she gave the necessary directions for the 
reception and accommodation of his followers, and the 
arrangements which such an accession of guests required 
in the fortress. All this she did with the utmost com- 
posure and presence of mind, even before she altered or ^ 
Arranged her ow% disordered dress. 

Another step still remained to be taken. She hastened 
to the Chapel of the Virgin, and prostrating herselj be- 
fpre her divine protectress, returned thanks for her se- 
cond deliverance, and implored her guidance and direc- 
tion, and, through her intercession, that of Almighty 
God, for the disposal and regulation of her conduct. 
** Thou knowest," she said, " that from ho confidence in 
my own strength, have I thrust myself into danger. O 
make me strong where I am mo^weak*— Let not my 
gratitude and my compassion be a snare to me ; and 
while I strive to discharge the duties which thsmkfulness 
imposes on me, save me from the evil tongues of men-— 
and save— O save me from the insidious devices of mf<^ 
own heart !'* 

She then told her rosary with devout fervour, a^d re- 
tiring from the chapel to her own apartment, sumB|iCDied 
her women to adjust her dress, and remove the exSrnal 
appearance of the violence to which :^he had been so , 
lately subjected. > 
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CHAPTER XI. , 

Mia. , Gentle «r. 

You are our captive— but well use you so, 
lliat you shall think your priscm joys may match 
Whatever your liberty* hath kaown of pleasure. 

MMttrick, No, iairesty we have trifled here too long r 
And, lingering to see your rbses blossoniy 
I've let my laurels wither. 

Old Play, 

Arrayed in gaifpiciits of a mourning colour, smd of 
a fashion more matronly than perhaps altogether befitted 
her youth— iplain to an extremity, and devoid of 2SI o^ 
nament, save her rosaiv-^Eveline now performed die 
llCity of waiting upon ner wounded de^verer ; a diit^ 
which the etiquette of the time not only permitted) hot 
pereQiptoHly enjoined* She was attended by Rose and 
Dame Gillian^ Marjork, whose element waa a^ sick- 
channiber, had been already dispatched to that of die 
young knight, to^ittend to whatever his condition might 
require. 

Evefine entered the roog^ with a light step, as if un- 
willing to disturb the patient. She paused at the door, 
4md cast her eyes around her. It bad been her father's 
dutmber ; nor had she entered it since his violent deatbc 
Around the walls hung a part of his armour and wea- 
pons, with hawking*gloves, hunting-poles, and other in- 
struments of sylvan sport. These reliques brought as it 
werfc In living form before her, the stately presence of 
old Sir Raymond. " Frown not, my father,—" her lips 
formed the words, though her voice did not utter them 
— ■** frovm not— Eveline will never be unworthy of thee.'* 
' Father Aldrovand, and Amelot, the page of Damian, 
were seated by the bedside. They rose as Lady Eveline 
entered : and the first, who meddled a little with the heal- 
ing art, said to Eveliaie, ^^ that the knight had slumbered 
for some time, and was now about to awak^." "^ 
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Amelot at the same time came fonv.ard, and in % hasty 
and low voice, begged that the chamber might be kept 
qtiiet, and the spectators requested. to retire, "My 
lord," he said, "ever since his illness at Gloucester, is 
apt to speak something wildly as he awakes from sleep, 
and will be displeased with me should I permit any on^ 
to be near him." 

Eveline accordingly caused her women and the inonk. 
to retire into the anti-rooro, while she herself remained* 
standing by the door-communicatidli which connected 
the apartments, and heard Damian mention her naiAe as 
he turned himself painfully on his couch. " Is^he safe and 
unharmed ?" was his first question, and it was asked with 
an eagerness which intimated how far it preceded all 
other considerations.— When Amelot replied in the affir- 
mative, he sigtied, as one whose bpsom is relieved from 
some weighty load, and in a less animated 'voice, a^ked 
of the . page where they were. " This jjpartmcnt,'nie 
said, " with its furniture, are all strange to me." 

" My dear master, said Amelot, " you are at present 
too weak to ask questions and ree^ive explanations." 

" Be I where I will," said Damian, as if recovering » 
his recollection, "• I am not in the place where my dsnty ^ 
calls me. Tell my trumpets to sound to horse-— to horse, 
and let Ralph Genvil carry my banner. To .horse— to 
horse ! we have not a moment to lose ! . 

The wounded knight mad0 some effort to rise^ which, 
in his state of weakness, Amelot was easily able to frus- 
trate. " Thou art right," he said, as he sunk back into IeAb * 
reclining posture — ^** thou art right— I am weak^but 
why should strength remain when honour is lostft^ 

The unhappy young man covered his face with his 
hands, and groaned in agony, which seemed more that 
of the mind^han of the body. Lady Ereline approaohed 
his bedside with unassured steps, fearing she knew not 
what, yet earnest to testify the interest whieh she felt in 
the distresses of the sufferer. Damian looked up and 
beheld her, and again hid his face with his hands. >v 

" What means this strange passionf Sir Knight?" 
said Eveline, with voice which, at first weak and trem- 4 
bling, gradually obtained ste^fdiness and composure. 
" Ought it to grieve you so mudi, svf^nx^ voo. wt xs> ^ 
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the dudes of chir^fy, that Heaven has twice made yoo his 
instniment to saire the unfortaiiate Eveline Berenger?'' 

" O no, no," he excUumed wi^i rapidity ; since you 
ai>e saved, all is well^^but tiflM presses — it is necessaiy 
I should presendy depart— nowhere ought I now to 
tany-^least cf all, widiin this casde*--Once more, Ame- 
lol, let them get to horse." 

** ^Nay, my good lord,'' s«d the damsel, " this must 
not be. As your ward, I cannot let my guardian part 
Aus suddenly^— as a ph^ician, I cannot allow my patient 
to destroy himself-*It is impossible that you can bnx^ 
thesaddleT' 

** A litter^a Inetw a cart, to dmg forth the dishonour- 
ed knight and traitor— *all were too good for me-^ 
coiSn were best of all-— but see, Amelot, that it be fnmied 
like that of die me^iest churl^?«-no spurs displayed on 
tly pall;— no shield with the ancient coat of the De 
Lacva — no helmet with their knightly crest must deck 
die hearse of him whose name is dishonoured." 

^ Is his brain unsettled ?" said Eveliro, looking with 
terror from the wounded man to his attendant ; ^^ or is* 
th^re dome dreadful tnystery in these broken words ?— 
If so, speal^ it forth ; and if it may be amended by life 
or goods, my deliverer will sustama no wrong." 
^ Amelot regarded her with a dejected and melancholy 
air, shook his head, and loojj^d down on his master wim 
a countenance which seemed to express, that the ques- 
tions whkh she^ asked could not be prudently answered 
in Sir Dsimian^s presence. The Lady Eveline observioff 
this gesture, stepped back into die outer apartment, and 
^ade Amelot a sign to foHow her. He obeyed, after a 
glance at his master, who remained in the same discon- 
solate posture as formerly, Ividi his hands crossed over 
hb ^es, like ona who wished to exclude the light, and 
all wnich die light made vi«U:^« 

When Amelot was m the wardrobe, Eveline, making 
signs to her^sittendasftB to keep at such distince as the 
room permitted^ questioned him closely on the cause of 
his master's detperate expression of sorrow and remorse. 
^ Iliou know'st," she said, ^^that I am bound to saccom* 
thy lord, if I may, hoA {rom gratitude, as one whom ht 
hadi Ben»d to ^ pertt of his life— and also from Idbs- 
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mansbip. Tell me, ^erefcre, m what case he staads, 
that I may help him if I can*— diat is," ahe added, he* 
pale cheeks deeply colouring, ^^ if the cause of bis dis- 
tress be fitting for me to hear." 

The page bowed low, yet shewed such embarrassment 
when he began to speak, as produeed.a corresponding 
degree of confusion in the Lady Eveline, who« neverthe- 
tliekss urged him as before ^^ to speak without scruple 
or delay-— *so that the tenor of his discourse was fitting 
for her ears." 

** Believe me, noble lady," sakl Amelot, " your com- 
mimds had been instantly obeyed, but thftt I fear my 
master^s displeasure if I talk of his affairs without his 
warrant; nevertheless, on your command, whom I 
know he honours above all earthly beings, I will speak 
thus far^ that if his life be safe from the wounds he has' 
received, his honour and worship may be in great 4aa<^ 
ger, if it please not Heaven to so&d a remedy." 

^^ Speak on," said £ireline ; ^^ and be assured you will 
do Sir Damian de Lacy no prejudice by the confidence, 
you may rest in me<" 

♦* I weU believe it, lady,^' said the page* .** K^ow 
then, if it be not already known to jovt^ that the ctaNviais 
and rabble, who have taken arms aga&nst the nobles in 
the west, pretend to be favoured in iimr iostifriyQtion* 
not only by Rand^ Ls^, but by my master^ Sir 
Damiaiu" 

^' They Ik ifeat dare charge Um with such^feul treason 
tohtsown blood,asweUa8ti» his sovereign!" implied 
iEveline. ^ * 

« Wdl do I bdievethey Ke," said Amdot ; ♦*but th^ 
hinders not their falsehoods frdm bnng believed by those 
who know him less inwardly. More than^ne ruiKkway 
from our troop have jcnn^ this rabblement, and that 
^ves some credit to the scandal. And thenrthey say-^ 
they say— ^that— in short, that my master longs to pos- 
sess the^^ laads in his proper right which he ^cupies as 
his uncle's administrator ; and that if the old Ck)nstable 
^-^I crave your pardon, madam— should retusn from 
Palestine, he should find it difficult to obtain possession 
^f his own again*" 

«^ The sordud wretches judge of otbflK^ ^^ liuK^ix 
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base miods, and conceive diose temptadons too power- 
^ftil for men of worth, which Aey are themselves conscio]^ 
they would be unable to resist. But are the insurgents 
then so insolent and so powerful ? We have heard of 
their violences, but only as if it had been some papaik 
tumult." 

^^ We had notice last night that they have drawn toge- 
ther in great force, and besieged or blockaded Wild 
Wenlock, with his men*at-arms, in a village about ten 
miles hence. He hath sent to my master, as his kinsman 
and companion at arms, to come 'to his assistance. We 
were on horseback this morning to march to the rescue I 
—when—** 

He paused and seemed unwilling to proceed. Eveline 
caught at the word. ^* When you heard of my danger?" 
she said. *^ I would ye had rather heard of my death !" 

^ Surely, noble lady," said the page, with his eyes fix- 
ed on the ground, ^^ nothing but so strong a cause could I 
have made my master halt his troop, and carry the better I 
part of them to the Welch mountains, when his country- 1 
man's distress, and the commands of the King's Lieute- 
nant, so peremptorily demanded his presence elsewhere." 

^^ I knew it,'' she said — ^*' I knew I was bom to be his 
destruction ! yet methinks this is worse than I dreamed 
of, when^the wm'st was in my thoughts. I feared to occa- 
sion his death, not his loss of fame.— -For Qad's sake, 
young Amelot, do what thou canst, and that without 
loss of time ? Get thee straightway to horse, and join to 

thy own men as many aslthou canst gather of mine ^Go 

-—ride, my brave youth— shew thy master's banner, aod 
let jthem see that his forces; and«his heart are with them, 
though his person be absfent. Haste, haste, for the time 
is precious. '- 

** But the safety of this casde — ^Dut jrour own safety," 
said the page. ^^ God knows how willingly I would do 
aught to save his fame ! But 1 know my master's mood; 
and were you to suffer by my leaving the Garde Dolou- 
reuse, even although I were to save him lands, life^ and 
honour, by my doing so, I should be more like to taste 
of his dagger, than of his thanks or bounty." 

** Go, nevertheless, dear Amelot," said she ; " gathcV 
what force thou canst make, and be gone." 
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^^Ydu Spur a wiUhig horse, madam,^ said the pa^e, 
springing to his feet; ^*^and in tlie condition of my mas^ 
ter, I see nothing fafettir than that his banner should be 
displayed against theledtinls." 

^^ To arms then,'* said- Evelktey hastily ; ^^ to arma, 
and win thy spurs. Brin^ me assurance that thy master's 
honour is ssfe, and I will myself budde tiiem on tliy 
heels. Here — ^take this blessed rosary-*>bind it on tiiy 
crest, and be the thought of ibe Virgin of th« Garde Do* 
loureuse, that never fatted a votary, strong with thee in 
the hour of conflict," 

She had scarcely- ended, ere Amelotfiewfrom her pre- 
sence, and summoning together such horse as he could 
ii^semble, both of his master's, and of those belonging to 
the castie, there were soon forty cavaliers mounted in 
the court*yard. * • 

But altnough the page was thus far readily ohiyedt 
yet when the soldiers heard they were togo forth on a 
dangerous expedition, with no more experienced general 
<than a youdi of fifteen, tiiey shewed a decided reluctance 
to move from the castie. The old scddiers of De Lacy 
ssud, Damian himself was too youthful to command tbem, 
and had no right to delegate his authority to a boy; 
while the fbllowersof Berenger said, tiieir mistress might 
be satisfied with her deli varance of the^oamin^, without 
trying farther dangerous conclusions by diminishing the 
garrison of her castle— " The times,'" tl|ey said, " were 
Btormy,'asid kw^s wisest to keep a >kione roof over their 
heads»" ^' 

The more the soldiers ^mmunicated their ideas and 
apprehensions to»each other, the stronger their disin^U- 
nation to tile undertsdung became ; and when Ame^, 
who, p3ge*like, had gone to see that his own horse was 
accoutred and brought forth, Returned to the castie-yard, 
he found them standing confusedly together, some mount- 
ed, some on foot, all men speaking loud, and all in a state 
of disorder. Ralph Genvil, a veteran whose fece had 
been seamed with many a scar, and who bad long fol- 
lowed ithe trade of a soldier of fortune, stood apart from 
the rest, holding his hcn^e^s bridle in oncf hand, and in 
the other the banner-spear, around which the bsuiner of 
De Lacy was still folded. 
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. ^ What, means this, Gettvil?" ssdd the page, angrily. 
^^ Why do you not mount your horse and display the 
banner? and what occasions all this confusioii?" 

** Truly, Sir Page,'* said Geiivil; composedly, *' I am 
not in my saddle, because I have some regard for this 
old silken rag, which I have borne to honour in my time, 
and I would not wittingly carry it where men are unwil- 
ling to follow and defend it." 

*^ No march— no sally— no lifting of banner to-day," 
cried the soldiers, by way of bur^n to the. btener-ma&'s 
discourse. 

*| How now, cowards ? do you mutiny ?" said Amclot, 
laying his hand on his sword. 

" Menace not me, Sir Boy," said €^nvil ; ♦* nor shake 
your sword my way. I tell thee, Amelot, were my wea- 
pon to cross with yours, never flail sent abroad moie 
chaff than I would make splinters of your hatched and 
gilded toasting-iron. Look you, there are grey-bearded 
men here that care not to be led about on any boy's hu- 
mour. For me, I stand little upon that ; and I care not 
whether one boy or another commands me^ But I am 
the Lacy's man for the time ; and I am not sure, that in 
marching to the aid of this Wild Wenlock, we shall do 
an errand the Lacy would thank us for. Why led he us 
not thither in the morning, when ^ we were commanded 
oflP into the mountains ?" 

You well know the cause," said the page. 
Yes, we do know the cause ; or if ve do not, we can 
guess it," answered th<? bnpner-man, with a horse laugh, 
•fvhich was echoed by several'of his companions, 
^, " I will cram the calumny down thy*false throat, Gen- 
vil !" said the page ; and drawing his awprd, threw him- 
self headlong on the banner-man, without considering 
their great difference of strength. 

Genvil was contented to foil his attack by one, and, as 
it seemed, a slight movement of his gigantic arm, with 
which he forced the page aside, parrying at the same time 
his blow with the standaM-spear. 

There was another loud laugh, and Amelo^ feeUng 
all his efforts baffled, threw his sword from him, and 
weeping in pride and indignatio% hastened back to tell 
Lady Eveline of his bad success. " All," he said, « is 
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lost-*the cowardly villains have mutinied, and will not 
move ; and the blame of their sloih and faint*heartednes» 
will be laid on my ^dear master. ^ _* • 

•' That shall never be,*' said Eveline, " should I cUc to 
prevent it.— F^low me, Amelot»" 

She hastily threw a scarlet scarf over her dark garments, 
and hastened down to the court-ya^d, followed by Gillian, 
assuming as she went various attitudes and actions, ex* 
pressing astonishment and pity, and by Rose, carefully 
suppressing all appearance of the feeUngs which she 
really entertained. / /> %. ia.i^c<.L,'xiny) 

Eveline entered the castle-court, with the kindling eye 
and glowing brow ;which her ancestors were wont to bear 
in danger and extremity ,\when their soul was arming to 
meet the storm, and dis{Uayed in their mien and looks 
high command and contempt of danger. She seemed at 
the moment taller than her usual size ; and it was with 
a voice distinct and clearly heard, though not exceeding 
the delicacy of feminine tone, that the mutineers heard 
her address them. " How is this, my masters ?" she 
said ; and as she spoke, the bulky forms of the armed 
soldiers seemed to draw closer together, as if to escape 
her individual censure. It was like a group of heavy 
water-fowl, when they close to avoid the stoop of the 
slight and beautiful iperlin, dreading the superiority of 
its nature and breeding over their own inert physical 
strength.—" How now ?" again she demanded of them ; 
*^ is it a time, thijak ye, to mutiny, when your lord is ab- 
sent, and his nephew and lieutenant lies stretched on a 
bed of sickness ? — Is it thus ye keep your oaths ?— ThilH 
ye merit your leader's bounty ?-— Shame on ye, cravea 
hounds, thiit quail and give back the instant you lose 
sight of the huntsman !" 

There was a pause— ^the s6ldiers looked on each other, 
and then again on Eveline, as if ashamed alike to hold 
out in their mutiny, or to return to their usual discipline. 

** I see how it is, my brave friends— ye lack a leader 
here ; but stay not for that— I willgi^ide you myself, and, 
woman as I am,^ there need not a man of you fear dis- 
grace where a Berenger com n(ands.— Trap my palfrey 
with a steel saddle/' she said, " and that instantly." She 
:snatched from the ground the page's light Ke^A-^^fc^^^'^sN^ 
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^ I wooU do flOy opoD mjr sool, fiur lady^'^ answocd 
Gcaril^ as if l a ^yaiiii g to mfbld die banner— ^aal 
AflicloC mif^ lead us veil c&oi^^ widi advantage of 
MMBeleffons from me* But I wot noi wliether yoa an 
ieadtag at on die rig^t road.'' 

^Surely, tarely," said Evelioe, caniesdyj ^ it must 
t>e die right road which eooducts you to tbe relief d 
Wenlock and his fcdiowers, besieged by the iasureent l( 
boors/* ^ • 

^ I know not," s«d Genvil, still hesitating. ^^Our 
lesder here. Sir Damian de Lacy, protects the commoos 
~4i)en say he befriends them— 4uid I know he' quarrelled 
lyith Wild Wenlock once for some pet^ wrong he did 
to the miller's wife at Twineford. Wo should be .finely 
oif, when our fiery young leader is on foot *again, if he 
should find we had been fighting against the side he fa- 
voured.*' 

^^ Assure yourself," said the maiden anxiously, ^^ the 
more he would protect the commons against oppression, 
the more he would put them down Wihen oppressing 
Others. Mount and ride— save Wenlock and his men— 
there is life and death in every moment I will warrant 
with my life and lands, that whatsoever you do will be 
held flood service to Dc Lacy. Come, then, follow me." 

^* None surely can know Sir Damian'a purpose better 
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diao you, fair^argscV answered G«nvtt; ^^ n^yfor ti^at 
matter, you can make hitn change as ye list^-?-And ^p^I 
will march willi the men, and we will aid Wenlnck, if 
it is yet time, as I trust it may ; for he is a rugged boar, 
and when he turns to bay, will cost the boors blood 
enough ere they sound a mort. But do you remain widi^ 
in the castle, niir lady, and trust to Amelot and me.*«- 
Come, Sir Page, assume the command^ since so it muait 
be ; though by my faith it is pity to take the head-piece 
from that pretty head, and the sword from that pretty^ 
hand-— By Saint George ! to see them there is a credit 
to the soldier's profession/* 

The lady accordingly surrendered the weapons to 
Amelot, exhoning him in few words to forget the of- 
fence he had received, and do his devoir manfully. 
Meanwhile Gen vtl slowly unrolled the pennon— then 
shook it abroad, and without putting his foot in the stir- 
I'up, aided himself a little with resting on the spear, and 
threw himself into the saddle, b^ivily armed as he was. 
•* We are ready now, an it like your juvenility," said he i 
to Amclot; and then while the page was putting the 
band into order, he whispered to his nearest comrade, '^ 
^^ Methinks, instead of this old swallow's tail, we should 
muster rarely under abroidered petticoat— a furbelowcd 
petticoat has no fellow in my mind.— Look you, Stephen 
Pontoys— I can forgire Damian now for forgetting his 
uncle and his own credit about this wench ; for by my 
faith she is one I could have doated to death upon par 
amours. Ah! evil luck be the women's portion !— -they 
govern us at jcvery turn, Stephen, and at every age. 
When they are young, they bribe us with fair looks and 
sugared words^ sweet kisses and love tokens ; and when 
they arc of middle age, they work us to their will by 
presents and courtesies, red wine and red gold; and 
when they aye old, we are fain to run their errands to 
get out of sight of their old leathern visages. Well, old 
De Lacy, should have staid at home and watched his fal- ' 
con. But it is all one to us, Stephen, and we may make 
some vantage to*day, for these boors have plundered > 
more than one castle." 

** Ay, ay," answered Pontoys, " the boor to the booty^ 
and the banner-man to tlife boor, a tl^Kx ^\>ici^ Tjt^s^x^c^* 

Vol. IL— 10 ^ 
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But, prithee, canst thou say why his page-ship leads us 
not forward yet ?" 

^^ Pshaw!* answered Genvil, ^^the shake I gave bin 
has addled his brains— >or perchance he has not swailov* 
ed all his tears yet; for 'tis a forward cockeril for his 
years, wherever honour is to be won.— See, they nov 
begin to inove«— Well, it is a singular thing, this gende 
blood, Stephen; for here is a child whom I but now 
baffled like a school-boy, must lead us grey-beards where 
we may get our heads broken, and that at the command 
of a light lady." 

*^ 1 warrant Sir Damian is secretary to my pretty | 
lady," answered Stephen Pontoys, ^^as this springaidi 
Amelot- is to Sir Damian ; and so we poor men must | 
obey and keep our mouths shut.'* 

*^But our eyes open, Stephen Pontoy8-*-forget not 
that." 

They were by this time out of the gates of the castle, | 
and upon the road leading to the village, in which, ss I 
they understood by the intelligence of the morning, I 
Wenlock was besieged or bloQkaded by a greatly supe- 
rior number of the insurgent commons. Amelotrode 
at the head of the troop, still embarrassed by the aSront 
which he had received in presence of the soldiers, and 
lost in meditating how he was to eke out that deficiency 
of experience, which on former occasions had been sup- 
plied by the councils of the banner-man, with whom be 
was ashamed to seek a reconciliation. But Genvil was 
not of a nature absolutely sullen, though a habitual 
grumbler. He rode up to the page, and having made 
his obeisance, respectfully asked him whether it were 
not well that some one or two of their number pricked 
forward upon good horses to learn how it stood with 
Wenlock, and whether they should be able to come up 
in time to his assistance. 

" Methinks, banner-man," answered Amelot, " you 
should take the ruling of the troop, since you know so 
fittingly what should be done. You may be the fitter to 
command, because*— But I will not upbraid you." 

"Because I know so ill how to obey," replied Genvil; 
" that is what you would say ; and by my faith, I cannot 
deny but there may be some truth in it* But is it net 
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peevish in thee to let. a fair expedition be unwisely con- 
ducted, because of a foolish word or a sudden action ?— • 
Come, let it be peace with us."~ '« 

"With all my heart," answered Amelot ; " and I will 
send out an advanced party upon the adventure, as thou 
hast advised me." 

♦* Let it be old Stephen Pontoys and two of the Ches* 
tei: spears—- he is as wily as an old fox, and neither hope 
nor fear wTll draw him a hair's-breadth farther than 
judgment warrants.'' 

Amelot eagerly embraced the hint, and, at his com-* 
mand, Pontoys and two lances darted forward to recon- • 
noitre the road before them, and inquire into the con- 
dition of those whom they were advancing to succour. 
" And now that we are on th« old terms, Sir Page,'^ 
said the bs(nner*-man, " tell me, if thou canst, doth not 
yonder fair lady love our handsome knight par amours .^'* 

" It is a false calumny,'* said Amelot indignantly ; 
^* betrothed as she ' is to his uncle, I am convinced she 
would rather die than have such a thought, and so would 
our master. I have noted this heretical belief in thee 
before now, Genvil, and I have prayed thee to check it. 
You know the thing cannot be, for you know they have 
scarce ever met." 

" How should I know that," said Genvil, " or thou 
either ? Watch them ever so close— much water slides 
past the mill that Hob Miller never wots of. They do 
correspond ; that, at least, thou canst not deny.'' 

** I do deny it," said Amelot, " as I deny all that can 
touch their honour." * . 

" Then how, in Heaven's name, conies he by such 
perfect knowledge of her moiions, as he has displayed 
no longer since than the morning ?" 

" How should i tell ?" answered the page ; " there be 
such things, surely, as saints and good angels, and if 
there be one on earth deserves their protection, it is 
Dame Eveline Berenger.'*" 

"Well said. Master Counsel keeper," repfitpd G|mivi1, 
laughing ; ** but that will hardly pass on an old trooper. 
— Saints and angels, quotha! most saintlike doings^ { 
warrant you.'* 

The page was about to continue lv\s ^"d^^i^^ VvoSjtfu^^JassB.^ 
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when Stephen Pontoys and his followers returned upon 
the spur. " Wenlock holds out bravely," he called out, 
* " though he is felly girded in with these boors. The 
large cross-bows are doing good service ; and I little 
doubt his making his place good till we come up, if it 
please you to ride something sharply. They have as- 
sailed the barriers, and were close up with them cvtn 
now, and were driven back with small success." 

The party were now put to as rapid motion as might 
consist with order, and soon reached the top oj| a small 
eminence, beneath which lay the village where Wenlock 
was making his defence. The air rung with the cries 
and shouts of the insurgents, who, numerous as bees, 
and possessed of that dogged spirit of courage so pecu- 
liar to the English, thronged like ants to the barriers, 
and endeavoured to break down the palisades, or to 
climb over them in despite of the showers of stones and 
arrows from within, by which they suffered great loss, 
as well as by the swords and battle-axes of the men-at- 
arms, whenever they came to hand-blows. 

** We are in time, we are in time,*' said Amelot, drop- 
ping the reins of his bridle, and joyfully clapping his 
hands ; " shake thy banner abroad, Genvil— .give Wen- 
lock and his fellows a fair view of it.— Comrades, halt,— 
breathe your horses for a moment.«— Hark, hither, Gen- 
vil— If we descend by yonder broad pathway into the 
it)eadow wher6 the cattle are—" 

'*' Brave, my young falcon !" replied Genvil, whose 
love of battle, like that of the war- horse of Job, kindled 
at sight of the spears, and ftt the sound of the trumpet; 
*' we shall have then an easy field for a charge on yonder 
knaves.'* 

" What a thick black cloud the villains make ;'' said 
Ameldt ; " but we will let da5'-light through it with our 
lances.-— See, Genvil, the defenders hoist a signal to shew 
they have seen us." 

** A signal to us !" exclaimed Genvil. ** By Heaven, 
it is a white flag— a signal of surrender.'* 

■** Surrender! they cannot dream of it, when wc arc 
advancing to their succour," replied Amelot ; when two 
or three melancholy notes from the trumpets of the be- 
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sieged, with a thusdering and tumultuous acclamation 
from the besiegers, rendered the fact indisputable. 

" Down goes Wenlock's pennon," said Genvil, " and 
the churls enter the barricades on all points.— Here has 
been cowardice or treachery— What is to be done ?" 
r " Advance on them," said Amclot, "retake the place, 
and deliver the prisoners.*' 

** Advance, indeed !" answered the banner-man— 
"Nota horse^s length by my counsel; we should have every 
nail in our corslets cpunted with arrow- shot, before we 
got down the hill in the face of such a multitude ; and 
the place to storm afterwards. — It were mere insanity." 

" Yet come a little forward alongst with me," said the 
page : " perhaps we may find some path by which we 
could descend unperceived." « 

Accordingly they rode forward a little way to recon- 
noitre the face of ttie hill, the page still urging the possi- 
bility of descending it unperceived amid the confusion^ 
when Genvil answered impatiently, " Unperceived !--• 
you are already perceived — here comes a fellow, pricking 
towards us as fast as his beast may trot." 

As he spoke, the rider came up to them. He was a^ 
short, thick- set peasant, in an ordinary frieze jacket and 
hose, with a blue cap on his head, which he hsfd been 
scarcely able to pull over a shock head of red hair, that 
seemed in arms to repel the covering. The man's hands 
were bloody, and he carried at his sadd)e-bow a linen 
bag, which was also stained with blood. ^^ Ye be pf 
Damian de Lacy's company, be ye hot ?" said this rude 
messenger ; and, when they answered in the affirmative, 
he proceeded, with the same blunt courtesy, " Hob Mil* 
1^ of Twyford commends him to Damian Lacy, and 
knowing his purpose to amend disorders in the common- 
wealth. Hob Miller sends him toll of the grist which he 
hath grinded ;" and with that he took from the bag a hu* 
man head, and tendered it to Amelot. 

" It is Wenlock^s head," said Genvil-—** how his eyes 
etare !" 

" They will stare after no more wenches now," said 
the boor—" I have cured him of caterwauling." 

«* Thou !" said Amelot, stepping back in disgust and 
indignation. 
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^* Yes, I mvself)" ssud the pessaiit ; ^* I am Gra&d 
Justiciary of the Commons, for lack of a better." 

*^ Grand hangmen, thou would*st say," replied Gen- 
Vd. 

" Call it wha| thou list," replied the peasant. ** Tru- 
ly, it behoves men in state to give good example. Ill 
bid no man do that I am not ready to do myself. It 
is as easy to hang a man, as to say hang him ; we will 
have no splitting of offices in this new world, wbkli 
is happily set up in old England." 

"Wreteh!** said Amclot, ''take back thy bloody 
token to them that sent thee ! Had^st thou not come up- 
on assurance, I had pinned thee to the earth with my 
lance— .fiut, be assured, your cruelty shall be fear« 
fully avenged.-— Come, Genvil, let us to our men ; thore 
is no farther use in abiding here." 

The fellow, who had expected a very different recep- 
tion, stood staring after them for a few moments, then 
Bq)laced his bloody trophy in the wallet, and rode back 
to them who sent hirii. 

"This comes of meddling with men's amouretteB^^ 
^id Genvil ; ^^ Sir Damian would needs brawl with 
Genlock about his dealings with this miller's daughter, 
and yob see they account him a favourer of their enters 
prize ; it will be well if others do not take up the same 
opinion.— I wish we were rid of the trouble which such 
suspicions may bring upon us— ay, w^te it at the price 
of my best horse— -I am like to lose him at any rate with 
the day's hard service, and I would it were the worst it 
is to cost us." 

The pi*rty returned, wearied and discomforted to the 
castle of the Garde Doloureuse, and not without lositg 
several of their number by the way, some straggling owing 
to the weariness of their horses, and others taking the 
opportunity of desertion, in order to join with the bands 
of insurgents and plunderers, who had now gathered to- 
gether in different quarters, and were augmented by re- 
cruits from the dissolute soldiery. 

Amelot, on his return to the castle, found that the state 
of his master was still very precarious, and that the JLady 
Eveline, though much exhausted, had not yet retired to 
rest, but was awaiting his return with impatience. He 
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was introduced to her accordingly, and, Mridb a heavfr 
heart, mentioned the ineffectual event of his expedition. 

^^ Now the saints have pity upon us !" said the Lady 
Eveline, ^^ for it seems as if a plague or pest attached to 
me, and extended itself to all who interest theii^elves in 
my welfare. From the moment they do so ^ir very 
virtues became snares to them ; and what would in every 
other case, .recommend them to honour, is turned tode* 
structicm to the friends of Eveline Berenger." 

" Fear not, fair lady,*' replied. Amelot ; " there are still 
men enough in my master^s camp to put down these dis* 
turbers of the public peace. I will but abide to receive' 
his instructions, and will hence to-morrow, and draw out 
a force to restore quiet in this part of the country." 

" Alas'! you know not yet the worst of it,** replied 
Eveline. " since you went hence we have received ccr^ 
tain notice, that when the soldiers at Sir Damian's camp 
heard of the accident which he this morning met with, 
already discontented with the inactive life which they had 
of late led, and dispirited by the hurts and reported 
death of their leader, they have altogether broken up and 
dispersed their forces.— Yet be of -good courage, Ame- 
lot," she said ; ^^this house is strong enough to bear out 
a worse tempest than any that is likely to be poured on^ 
it ; and if all men desert your master in wounds and 
afBiction, it becomes yet more the part of J?veline Bereii- 
ger to shelter and protect her deliverer." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Let our proud trumpet shake their castle wall, 
lienacing death and ruin. 

Otw*t. 

The eVil news with which the last chapter concluded 
were necessarily told to Damian de Lacy, as the person 
whom they chiefly concerned ; and Lady Eveline herself | 
undertook the task of communicating them, mingling 
what she said with tears, and again interrupting those 
tears to suggest topics of hope and comfort, which car« 
ried no consolation to her own bosom. 

The wounded knight continued with his face turned 
towards her, listening to these disastrous tidings, as one 
who was no otherwise affected by them, than as they re- 
garded her who told the story. When she had done 
speaking, he continued as in a reverie, with his eyes so 
intently fixed upon her, that she rose up, with the pur- 
pose of withdrawing from looks by which she felt herself 
embarrassed. He hastened to speak, that he might |^ 
piievent her departure. "All that you have said, fair 
lady," he replied, *' had been enough, if told by another, 
to have broken my heart ; for it tells me that the power 
and honour of my house, so solemnly committed to my 
charge, have been blasted in my misfortunes. . But when 
I look upon you, and hear your voice, I forget everything, 
saving that you have been rescued, and are here in ho- 
nour and safety. Let me therefore pray of your good- 
ness that I may be removed from the castle which holds 
you and sent elsewhere. I am in no shape worthy of 
your farther care, since I have no longer the swords of 
others at my disposal, and am totally unable for the pre- 
sent to draw my own.'' 

*• And if yon are generous enough to think of me in 
your own misfortunes, noble knight,*' answered Eveline, 
•* can you suppose that I forget wherefore, and in whose 
rescue, these wounds were incurred I No, Damian, speak 
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not of removal— wliile there is a turret of the Garden 
Dolouretise standing, within that turret ^hall you find 
shelter and protection. Such, I am well assured, would 
be the pleasure of your uncle, were he here in person.''' 

It seemed as if a sudden pang of his wound had seized 
upon Damian ; for, repeating the ^ords ^^ My uncle !" 
he writhed hinciseU' round, and averted hid face from 
Eveline ; then again composing himself, replied, ^Alas ! 
knew niy uncle how ill I have obeyed his ^precepts, in« 
stead of sheltering me within this house, he would com- 
ilkand me to be flung from the battlements.'^ 

^^ Fear not his displeasure," said Eveline, again pre- 
paring to withdraw ; but endeavour, by the composure of 
your spirit, to aid the healing of your wounds ; when, I 
doubt not, you will be able again to establish good order 
in the Constable's jurisdiction, long before his return." 

She coloured as she pronounced the last words, and 
hastily left the apartment. When she was in her own 
chamber she dismissed her other attendants, and retain* 
ed Rose. ^^ What dost thou think of these things, my 
wise maiden and monitress ?" said she. 

** I would," replied Rose, " either that this young 
knight had never entered this castle— -or, that being 
here, he could presently leave it-— or, that he could ho- 
nourably remain here for ever." 

** What dost thou mean by remaining here for ever ?" 
said Eveline, sharply and hastily. 

"Let me answer that question with another— ^How 
long has the Constable of Chester been absent from 
E^ngland?" 

" Three years come Saint Clement^s Day," said Eve- 
line ; " and what of that ?" 

** Nay, nothing, but " 

" But what ?— I command you to speak out." 

" A few weeks will place your hand at your disposal." 

" And think you. Rose," said Eveline, rising with dig- 
nity, ** that there are no bonds save those which are 
drawn by the scribe'a pen ?— We know little of the Con- 
stable's adventures ; but we know enough to shew that 
his towering hopea have fallen, and his sword and cou- 
rage proved too weak to change the fortunes of the S|ul- 
tap Saladin. Suppose him returning some Utv^{t\SDiR.ViK^!is:.^< 
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as we have seen so many crusaders regain their homes, 
. poor tXkd broken in health— suppose that he finds his 
lands laid waste, and his followers dispersed, by die . 
consequence of their late misfortunes, how would it I 
sound should he also find that his betrothed bride had 
wedded and endowed with her substance the nepkeir 
whom he most trusted?— ->D6st thou think such an en- 
gagement is like a Lombard^s mortgage, which must be 
redeemed on the very day^ else forfeiture is sure to be 

awarded .'" 

" I cannot teU, madam,*' replied Rose ; " but the? 
diat keep their covenant to the letter, are, in my coun- 
try, hdd bound to no more.*' 

^^ That is a Flemish fashion, Rose,^ said her mistress ,* 
^^ but the honour of a Norman is not satisfied with an ob- 
servance so limited. What! wouldst thou have my ho- 
nour, my affections, my duty, all that is most valuable 
to a woman, depend on the same progress of the kales- 
dar which an usurer watches for the purpose of seizing 
on a forfeited pledge?*— Am I such a mere commodity 
that I must belong to one man if he claims me before 
Michaelmas, to another if he comes afterwards ?— No, 
Rose, I did not thus interpret my engagement, sanction- 
ed as it was by the special providence of Our Lady of 
the Garde Doloureuse." 

** It is a feeling worthy of you, my dearest lady," an- 
swered the attendant ; " yet you are so young—so beset 
with dangers— so much exposed to calumny-— that I, at 
least, looking forward to the time when you may have a 
legal companion and protector, see it as an extrication 
from much doubt and danger." 

*' Do not think of it. Rose," answered Eveline ; ** do 
not liken your mistress to those provident dames, who, 
while one husband yet lived, though in old age or weak 
health, are prudently engaged in plotting for another." 

** Enougn, my dearest lady," said Rose ;~" yet not 
so. Permit me one word more. Since you are determined 
not to avail yourself of your freedom, even when the fa- 
tal period of your engagement is expired, why suffer this 
young man to share our solitude ?— -fie is .surely well 
enough to be removed to some other place of security- 
Let us resume our former sequest^ed mode of life un« 
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til Providence send us some better or more certain prqis- 
pects.'* 

Eveline stghed-^looked down— -then lookuig upwards, 
once more had opened her lips to express her willing- 
ness to enforce so reasonable an arrangement, but for 
Damian's rebent wounds, and the distracted state of the 
country, when she was interrupted by the shrill sound of 
trumpets, blown before the gate of the castle ; and Raoul, 
with anxiety on his brow, came limping to inform h% 
lady, that a knight, attended by a pursuivant-at-arms, in 
the royal livery, with a strong guard, was in front of the 
castle, smd demanded admittance in the name of the 
King. 

Eveline paused a moment ere she replied, " Not even to 
the King's order shalHhe castle of my ancestors be opened 
until we are well assured of the person by whom, and 
the purpose for which it is demanded. We will ourself to 
the gate, and learn the meaning of this summons.-— My 
veil. Rose ; aiid call my women— —Again that trumpet 
sounds. Alas ! it rings like a signal to death and ruin." 

The prophetic apprehensions of Eveline were not false; 
for scarce had she reached the door of the apartment, 
when she was met by the page Amelot, in a state of such 
disordered apprehension as an eleve of chivalry was 
scarce on any occasion permitted to display. ** Lady, no- 
ble lady," he said, hastily bending his knee to Eveline, 
^^ save my dearest master !— You, and you alone, can 
save him at this extremity." 

'* I !" said Eveline, in astonishment—" I save him ? 
— And from what danger?— God knows how willingly!" 

There she stopped short, as if afraid to trust herself 
with expressing what rose to her lips. 

** Guy Monthermer, lady, is at the gate, with a pur- 
suivant and the royal banner. The hereditary enemy of 
the House of Lacy, thus accompanied, comes hither for 
no good — the extent of the evil I know not, but for evjl 
he comes. My master slew his nephew at the field of 
Malpas, and therefore——" He was here interrupted by 
anotner flourish of trumpets, which rung as if in shrill 
impatience through the vaults of the ancient fortress. 

The Lady Eveline hastened to the gate, and foi||id 
that the wardens, and others who attetidftd >3csfct^^^^^ 
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Moving on each other with doubtful alnd afamned cottti- 
tenances, which the^ turned upon her at her arrival, as 
if to seek from their mistress the comfort and the cou- 
rage wMdi they could not communicate to each other. 
Without Ae gate, mounted, and in complete armour, was 
an elderly and stately knight, whose raised visch* and bea 
ver depressed, shewed a beard already grizzled. Beside 
^m appeared the pursuivant on horseback; the royd 
arms embroidered on Ms heraldic dress of office, andaH 
the importance of offended consequence on his counte- 
nance, which was shaded by his barret-cap and triple 
^ume. They were attended by a bodyt)f about fifty 
soldiers, arranged under the guidon of England. 
' When the Lady Eveline appeared at the barrier, the 
knight, after a slight reverence, which seemed more in 
formal courtesy than in kindness, demanded if he saw 
the daughter of Raymond Berenger. " And is it,** he 
continued, when he had received an answer in the affirm- 
ative, **' before the castle of that approved and favoured 
servant of the House of Anjou, that King Henry's trum- 
pets have thrice sounded, without obtaining an entrance 
fer those who are hondured with their Sovereign's com- 
mand?" 

•* My condition,*' answered Eveline, " must excuse 
my caution. I am a lone maiden, residing in a frontier 
fortress. I may admit no one without inquiring his pur- 
pose, and being assured that his entrance consists widi 
the safety of the place and mine own honour." 

"Since you are so punctilious, lady,'* replied Mon- 
thermer, ** know, that in the present distracted state of 
the country, it is his Grace the King's pleasure to place 
within your walls a body of men-at»arms, sufficient to 
guard this important castle both from the i^nsurgent pea- 
sants, who bum and slay, and from the Welch, who, it 
tnust be expected, will, according to their wont in time 
of disturbance, make incursions on the frontiers. Undo 
your gates, then. Lady of Berenger, and suffer his Grace's 
forces to enter die castle.** 

" Sir Knight," answered the kdy^ "this casde, like 
every Other fortress in England, is the King's by law; but 
by law also I am the keeper and defender of it j and it is 
the tenure«by which my ancestors held these Ismds. I 
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haive men enoogh to maintain the Garde Dolourdis^ in 
my time^ as my father, and my grandfather before him, 
defended it in theirs. The King is gracious to send me 
succours, but I need not the aid of hirelings ; neither do 
I think it safe to admit such into my castle, who may, in 
this lawless time, make themselves masters of it for other 
than its lawful mistress." 

^^ Lady,"^ replied the old warrior, ^* his Grace is not 
ignmant of the motives which produce a contumacy like ' 
this. It is not any apprehension for the royal forces, 
which influences you, a royal vassal, in this refractory 
conduct. I might proceed upon your refusal to proclum 
you a traitor to the Crown, but the King remembers Wk. 
services of your father. Know, then, we are not ignorant 
that Damian de Lacy, accused of instigating anc^he^pd*-^ 
ing this insurrection, of deserting his 4uty in the §iM^ "- 
and abandoning a noble comrade to the sword of the biW 
tal peasants, has found shelter under this roof, with^tle 
credit to your loyalty as a vassal, or your conduct as a 
higl^orn maiden. Deliver him up to us, and I will 
draw off these men-at-arms, and dispense, though I may^ 
scarce answer doing so, with the occupation of the casn 
tie.*' * 

" Guy de Monthermer," answered Eveline, " he that 
throws a stain on niy name, speaks falsely su|d i^nw^rthi- 
ly ; as for Damian de Lacy, he knows howlo defend his 
oWli fame. This only let me say, that while he takes his 
abode in the castle of the betrothed of his kinsman, she 
delivers him to no one, least of all to his well-known 
feudal enemy^---Drop the portcullis, wardens, and let it 
not be raised without my special order." i*. 

The portcullis, as she spoke, fell rattling and .flanging 
to the ground, and Monthermer, in baffled spite,^remain- ' 
ed excluded from the castle. ** Unworthy lady-4i" he 
began in passion,^ then checking himsjplf, said cahnly to 
the pursuivant, ^^ Ye are witness that she hadi admitted 
that the traitor is irithin that castle — ^ye sire witness that, 
lawfully summoned, this £yeli|ie Berenger refuses to 
deliver him up. Do your duty^' JUr i^rsuivant, as is 
usual in such <!ases." ^ w^' 

The pursuivant then advanced and prpdaimi^, in the 
formal and fatal phrase befitting the occisA!Qi<QL> ^^dX^^"^** 
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lifif Buenger, lawfully sumihoiied^ refusing to admit the 
King's forces into her casde, and to deliver up the body 
of a false traitor called Damian de Lacy, had herself io- 
curred the penalty of high treason, and had involved 
within the same doom all who aided, abetted, or main- 
tained her in holding out the said castle against their al«» 
legiance to Henry of Anjou* The trumpets, so soon ss 
the voice of the herald had ceased, confirmed the doom 
he had pronounced by a long and ominous peal^ startling 
from their nests the owl and the raven, who replied to it 
by tlieir ill-boding screaitis* . 

The defenders -of the casde looked on each other widi 
dblank and dejected countenances, while Monthermer, 
raising aloft his lance, exclaimed, as he turned his horse 
fwm #ie castle-gate, ^^ When I next approach the Garde 
uDoloureuse, it if ill be not merely to intimate, but toexe- 
Ipiite, the mandate of my Sovereign." 

Ai £veline stood pensively to behold the retreat of 
Monthermer and his associates, and to consider v^hsjtwas 
to be done in this emergency, she heard one of thjfrle- 
mings, in a low tone, ask an Englishman who stood be- 
side him what was the meaning bf a. traitor. 

*^One wBb betrayeth a trust reposed— a betrayer," 
said ^e interpreter. 

The phr^ which he used recalled to Eveline's memo- 
ry her boding vision or dream. *^ Alas !" she said, *^ the 
vengeance of the fiend is about to be accomplished. Wi- 
dowed wife and wedded maid — ^these epithets have long 
been mine. Betrothed !— woe's me ! it is the key -stone 
of my destiny. Betrayer I am now denounced, though, 
thank Goti, 1 am clear from the guilt ! It only follows 
that I sl^oirtd be betrayea, and the evil prophecy will be 
fidfiUed to the very letter." 
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criAPTER XIIL 

Out on ye, owls !-^Nothing bat songs of death ?* ^* 

Richard UI. 

♦ 

MoEE thafi three months had elapsed since the event, 
narrated in the last chapter, an4 it had been the preci:^*sor] 
of others of still greater importance, which will evolvr 
themselves in the course of our narrative. But, as ^e 
profess to present to the reader not a precise detail of cir- 
cumstances, according to their order and date, but a se- 
ries of pictures, endeavouring to present the most stHk-' 
ing incidents before the eye or imagination of those wl 
it may concern, we therefore open a new scene, 
bring other»actors upon the stage. 

Along a wasted tract of country, more than twelve 
miles distant from the Garde Doloureuse, in the heafiof 
a summer noon, which shed a burning lustre on the silent 
valley, and the blackened ruins of the cottages with which 
it had been once graced, two travellers walked slowly^ 
whose palmer cloaksJMMilgrim staves, larg^ slouched 
hats, with a scallop shfliHpnd on the front <>f eachy above 
a]|| the cross, cut in red cfoth upon their shoulders', mark- 
ed them as pilgrims who had accomplished thlir vow, 
and had returned from that fatal bourne, from which, in 
those days, returned so few of the thousands who visited 
it, whether in the love of enterprise, or in die fl^;d^ur of 
devotion. *. 

The pilgrims had* passed, that morning^ through^ a 
scene of devastation similar to, and scarce surpassed in 
misery by, those which they had often trod durii]^ the 
wars of the Cross. They had seen hamlets which appear- 
ed to have suffered all the fury of military etecution, thfe 
houses beiqpburned to the ground ; ancfin many cases 
the^carc^sesof the miserable inhabitants, or rather re- 
lics of sucPMkcts, weresuspeided on temporary £ibbi||l^, 
or on the trell, which had been allowed to remain staM<^ 
ing, only, it would se^,jo serve the cioivvt.uveM:«^'^!c«^ 
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ekecmionen. Living creatures they saw none, except- 
ing those wild denizens of nature who seenied silently 
resuming the now wasted district, from wliich they might 
have been formerly expelled by the course of civilizatioo. 
Their ears were no less disagreeably occupied than their 
eyes. The pensive travellers might indeed hear the 
^screams of the raven, as if lamenting the decay of the 
carnage on which he had been gorged ; and novr and then 
the plaintive howl of some dog, deprived of his home and 

P^ master ; but no sounds which argued either labour or do- 

I mesticatioo of any kind. ' 

' The sable figures who, with wearied steps, as it seem* 
ed, travelled through these scenes of desolation and »• 

' vage, seemed assimilated to thenTin appearance. They 

[. spoke not with each other — they looked not to each 
other — ^but one, the shorter of the pair, keeping about ludf 
i^^ce in front of his companion, they moved slowly, at 

. pn^ts returning from a sinner's death-bed, or rather as 

' Kpectres flitting along the precincts of a church-yard. 

^t length they reached a grassy mound, on the top of 

which was placed one of those receptacles for the dead of 

the ancient British chiefs of distinction, which are com- 

' posed of upright fragments of granite, so placed as to 

form a stone coflSn, or somethit igjy aring that resemblance. 

The sepdfichre had been long jpisted by the victorious 

Saxons, eitliil' in scorn or iirmle curiosity, or becanse 

"^ treasures were supposed to be sometimes concealed in 

: such spots. The huge flat stone which had once been 
ifae cover gf the coffin, if so it might be termed, lay bro- 
ken in two pieces at some distance from the sepulchre ; 
. and «^r(grgrown ^as the fragments were with grass and 
lichens, shewed plainly that the lid had been removed to 
its present situation many years smce. A stunted and 

"^ doddered oak-tree still spread its branches over the open 
and rudetnausoleum, as if the Druid's badge and emblem, 
fhattered anii storm-broken, was still, bending tg oflTer iu 
protection to the last remnants of their wo||kip. 

"This, then, is the Khhvaetiy^ said the porter pil- 
grim ; andvh^e we must|^bide tidings o^gMmout. But 
what, ^'hi^p puarine, have we to expect^ an explana- 
tion of the devastation which we ^^e traversed V* 
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«Some incursion of the^Welch wolves, my lord,'*^ re- 
plied Guarine; "and by Our Lady, here liea a poor 
Saxon sheep whom they have snapped up.** 

The Constable (for he was the pilgrim who had waR- 
ed foremost) turned as he heard his sq^uire spe*ak, and « 
saw the corpse of a man amongst the long grass ^^W 
which, indeed, it was so hidden, that he himself ha& 
passed without notice, what the esquire, in less abstract* 
cd mood, had not failed to observe. The leathern iioii-^^/^ 
blet of the slain' bespoke him an English peasant — the T i 
body lay on its face, and the arrow which had caused his 
death still stuck in his back* 

Philip Guarine, with the cool indifference of one ac- 
customed to such scenes,, drew the shaft from the man's 
back, as composedly as he would have removed it fr||jEa 
the body of a deen With similar indifference the Coift-' 
stable signed to his esquire to give him the arfow— - 
looked at it with indolent curiosity, and then said, " Thou 
hast forgotten thy old craft, Guarine, when thou callest 
that a Welch shaft. Trust me, it ffew from a Norman 
bow; but ,why it should be found m the body of that .s 
English churl, I can ill guess*"* jl 

^^ Some runaway serf, I would warrant— some mon-fl 
grcl cur, who had joined the Welch pack« of houads,^' 
anpwered the esquire* ^ 

"It may be so," said the. Constable ; "but I rather^ 
aug>6r some civil war among the Lords Marchers them- 
selves. The Welch, indeed, swe'ep the villages, and 
leave nothing behind them but blood and ashes, but here 
even castles seem to have been stormed and taken. May 
God send us good news of the Garde iToIoureuse !" 

"Amen!" replied his squire; "but if Renault Vtctar^ 
brings it,^ 'twill be the first time he has proved a b||?d of ' 
good omen." * l^,j^ . 

" Philip," said the Constabte, " I have already told 
thee thou arHa^ jealous-pated fool. How many times 
has Vidal shown his faith in doutt— his addresi in di%- 
cultv — his co^age in battle-^is patience under suf- 
feriig?" ' 

" It may be all very true, my lord^" Vt^\^^ C»\i^^^v 
"^yct*— but what avails to speaV^,— 1 o^\:l \vsi \c&^^^3S 
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?rou sometimes good service^ but loath were I that your 
ife or honour were at the mercy of Renault Vidal." 

^^ In the name of all the saints, thou peevish and sus- 
picious fool, what is it thou canst found upon to his 
prejudice ?" 

•* Nothing, my lord,*^ replied Guarine, " but instinc- 
§kB suspicion and aversion. The child that sees a snake 
knows nothing of its evil properties, yet he will not 
chase it and uke it up as he would a butterfly. Such is 
nty dislike of Vidal—- 1 cannot help it» I could pardon 
the man his malicious and gloomy side-long looks, when 
he think* no one observes him: but his sneering laugh I 
cannot forgive— it is like the beast we heard of in Judea^ 
who laughs, they say, before he tears and destroys." 

'* Philip," said De Lacy, ** I am sorry for thee— 
sorry, from my soul, to see such a predominating and 
causeless jealousy occupy the brain of a gallant old sol- 
dier. Here, in this last misfortune, to recall no more 
ancient proofs of his fidelity, could he mean otherwise 
than Well with us, when, thrown by shipwreck upon the 
coast of Wales, we would have been doomed to instant 
death, had the Cymri recognized in me the Constable of 
Chester, and in thee his trusty esquire, the executioner 
of his commands against the Welch in so many i&« 
stances ?^ 

^^ I acknowledge," said Philip Guarine^ '* death had 
** surely been our fortune, had not that man's ingenuity 
represented us as pilgrims, and, under that character 
acted as our interpreter — and in that character he entire- 
ly precluded us from getting information from any one 
respecting the slate of things here, which it behoved 
. yoUr lordship much to know, and which I must needs 
say looks gloomy enough."* 

' ^* Still art thou a fool, Guarine," said the Constable;, 
^^ for, look you, had Vidal meant ill by us,^ why should 
he n9t have betrayed us to the Welch, or suffered us, by 
showings such knowlcidge as thou and I may have of 
Aeir gibberish, to betray ourselves ?." 

•' WelH my lord," said Guarine, *' I may be silenced,. 

biiit not satisfied. All the fair words he can speak-*^! 

the Aac tunes be can p\ay*-iiRe^^\)&&Xvd^HillLb^ to uk^ 
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eyes ever a dark and suspicious man, with features always 
ready to mould themselves into the fittest forni to at- 
tract confidence i with a tongue framed, to utter the most 
flattering and agreeable words at one time, and at ano« 
ther to play shrewd plainness or blunt honesty ; and an 
eye whith, when he thinks himself unobserved, contra-' 
tradicts every assumed expression of features, every pro- 
testation of honesty, and every word of courtesy or cor- 
diality to which his tongue has given utterance. But t 
''speak not more on the subject; only I am an old mastiff, 
of the true breed— I love my master, but cannot endure 
some of those whom he favours; and yonder, as I judge, 
comes Vidal, to give us such an account of our situation 
as it shall please him." 

A horseman was indeed seen advancing in the path 
towards, the Kist-vaen, with a hasty pace ; and his cb-ess, 
in which something of the eastern fashion was manifest^ 
with the fantastic attire usually worn by men of his pro- • 
fession, made the Constable aware that the minstrel, of 
whom they were speaking, was rapidly approaching^ 
them. 

Although Hugo de Lacy rendered this attendant no 
more than what in justice he supposed his services de- 
manded, when he vindicated him from the suspicions 
thrown out by Guarioe, yet at the bottom of his heart he 
had sometfimes shared these suspicions, and was often 
angry at himself, as a just and honest man, for censuring,. 
on the slight testimony of looks,, and sometimes casual 
expressions, a fidelity which seemed to be proved by 
many acts of zeal and integrity^ 

When Vidal approached and dismounted to make his 
obeisance, his master hasted to speak to him in words of 
favour, as if conscious he had been partly sharing Gua- ^ 
rine's unjust judgment upon him, by oven Usteniiig to it. 
•* Welcome, my trusty Vidal," he said; *^thott hast beeiff * 
the raven that fed us in the mountains of "Wales, be now 
the dove who brings us good tilings frqm the marches. < 
--Thou art silent^ What mean Aese c^ncast looks-^ 4 
that embarrassed carriage-*-that cap plucked down o'er ' 
ibine eye8!-«-In God's name,, man, speak [-—Feav.^<^^<c^V 

9ae«^I caa bear worse thaa toc^^^ c& xoAaE^^o^ ^^^<- 
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Thoir hast seen me hi the wars of Palestine, when my 
brave followers fell, mam by man, around me, and when 
I was le/tjnrell nigh alone— -and did I blench then^ — ^Thoa 
hast seen me when the ship's kee^ lay grating on the rock, 
and the billows flew in foam over her deek<*-<lid I blench 
then?— No — nor will I now." 

. «* Boast not,'* said the minstrel, looking fixedly upon 
the Constable, as the former assumed the port and coun- 
ibnaoce of one who sets fortune and her utmost malice 
at defiance — " boast not, lest thy bands be made strong." 

There was a pause of a minute, during which the 
group (brmed at this instant a singular picture. Afraid 
to ask, yet ashamed to seem to fear the ill-tidings which 
impended, the Constable confronted his messenger with 
person erect, arms folded, and brow expanded with re- 
solution; while the minstrel, carried beyond his usual 
and guarded apathy by the interest of the momeat, bent 
on his master a keen fixed glance, as if to observe whe- 
ther his courage was real or assumed. 

JPhilip Suarine, on the other hand, to whom heaven, 
in assigning him a rough exterior, had denied neither 
sense nor observation, kept his eye in turn firnily fixed on 
Vidal, as if endeavouring to determine what ivas the 
character of that deep interest which gleamed in the 
minstrel's looks apparently^ and was uncertain whether 
It was that of a faithful domestic sympathetically agitated 
by the bdd news with which he was about to afflict his 
master, or that of an executioner standing with his knife 
suspended over his victim, deferring bis blow until he 
should ascertain where it would be most sensibly felt, in 
Quarine's opinion, prejudiced, perhaps, by the previous 
opinion he had entertained, the latter sentiment so deci- 
dedly predominated, that he longed to raise his staflT, and 
strike down to the earth the servant, who seemed thus to 
enjoy the protracted sufferings of their common master. 

At length a convulsive movement crossed the brow of 
the Constable, and Guarine, when he'beheld a sardonic 
sjnile begin to curl VidaPs lip, could keep silence no 
lP|^gi?r» " Vidal,'' he said, *' thou art a—" 

'♦* A bearer of bad tidings,*' said Vidal, interrupting 
him, ^^ thcxQipre subject to the m\&^oxv^XT>3b!QX\»a ^{ ^^ery, 
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fool who cannot disdaguUh between the author 5f barm, 
and him who unwillin^y repeats it.'^ 

^ To what purpose this delay V* said the Constable. 
*^ Come, Sir Minstrel, I will spare you a pang— £\reline 
has forsaken and forgotten me ?" 

The minstrel assented by a low iaclination* 

Hugo de Lacy paced a short turn before the stone 
monument, endeavouring to conquer the deep emotion 
which he felt. " I forgive her,** he said.» " Forgive, did 
I say ?— -Alas ! I have nothing to forgive* She used but 
the right I left in her hand— yes-^our date of engage '- 
ment was out^— she had heard of my losses— -my defeats 
«*^he destruction of my hopes— the expenditure of my 
wed.th ; and has taken the first opportunity whiich strict 
law affinrded, to break off her engagement with one bank- 
ropt in fortune and fame. Many a maiden would have 
done,— perhaps in prudence should have done,— 'this ;— 
but that woman's name should not have been Eveline 
Berenger." 

He leaned on his esquire's arm, and for an ii^tant laid 
his head on his shoulder with a depth of emotion, which 
CTuariae had never befcMre seen him betray, and which, in 
awkward kindness, he could only attempt to cc&ole by 
bidding his master ^ be of good courage— he had lost 
but a woman*'' 

" This is no selfish emotion, Philip," said the Consta-^ 
J>le, resuming self-command. ^ I grieve less that she has 
left me, than that she has misjudged me-^hat she has^ 
treated me as the pawnbroker does his jpretched creditor, 
who arrests the pledge as the very mo^|Eit elapses within 
which it might have been relieved. ]^^ she then think 
that I in my turn would have been a creditor so rigid ?— 
that I, who, since I knew her, scarce deemed myself 
worthy of her when I had wealth and fame, shoutd^insist 
on her sharing my diminished and degraded fortiftnes?>^ 
How little she ever knew me, or how selfish mij^t sfle^ 
have supposed my misfortunes to have made me ! Btit 
be it so— -she is gone, and may she be happy. The 
thought that she disturbed me shall pass from my mind f 
and I will think she has done that which I myself^ as kc^ 
best friend, must in honour have advU^d%" 
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So saying, bis countenaiice, to the surprise of his at' 
teiidants, resumed its usual firm composure* 

^^ I give you joy,*' said the esquire, in a whisper to 
the minstrel ; ^ your evil hews have wounded less deeply 
than, doubtless, you believed was possible." 

^^ Alas !'^ replied the minstrel, ^^ I have others and 
worse behind." 

This answer was made in an equivocal tone of voicti 
corresponding to the peculiarity of his m^mner, and like 
that seeming emotion of a deep but very doubtful cba* 
racter. 

*^ Eveline Berenger is then married,'' said the Constt^ 
ble; ^^and, let me make a wild guess,-— 3he has not 
abandoi^ed the family, though she has forsaken the iodv- 
vidual — she is still a Lacy, ha ?-^J)olt that thou art, wik 
thou not understand roe ? She is married to Damias de 
Lacy— to my nephew.'' 

llie effort with which the Constable gs^ve breath to 
this supposition formed a strange contrast to the cos 
strained smile to which he compeHed his features while 
he uttered it. With such a smile a man abo|it to driok 
poison might name a health, as he put the fatal beverage 
to l^s jBps. 

** No, my lord— not marriedj^ answered the n^instrel, 
with an emphasis on the word, which the Constable knew 
how to interpret. 

** No, no," he replied quickly, " not married, perhaps, 
but engaged — troth-plighted. Wherefore not ? The date 
of her old afiiance was out, why not enter into a new en- 
gagement?" * 

*' The Lady Eveline and Sir Damian de Lacy are not 
affianced that I know of," answered his^ attendant. 

This reply drove De Lacy's patienc^ to extpemityl 

"Dog! dost thou trifle with nje?" he exclaimed : 
" Vile wire-pincher, thou torturest me. Speak the worst 
a^t once, or I will presendy make thee miastrel to the 
liousehold of Satan." 

Calm and collected did the minstrel reply, ^^The 

Lady Eveline and Sir Damian are neither married nor 
af|anced my lord. They have loved and lived together 
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^* Dog, and son of a dog, thou liest !" And, seizing 
the minstrel by the breast, the^ exasperated baron shook 
him with his whole strength. But, great as that strengiii 
was, it was unable to stagger Vidal, a practised wrestler; 
in the firm posture which he had assumed, any more 
than his master's wrath could disturb the composure of 
the minstrel's bearing. 

"^ *^ Confess thou hast lied," said the Constable, releasing 
Ifim, after having effected by his violence no greater de- 
gree of agitation than the exertion of human forcle pro- 
duces upon the Rocking Stones of the Druids, which 
may be shaken, indeed, but not displaced. 

♦' Were a lie to buy mine own life, yea, the lives of 
all my tribe," said the minstrel, ^^ I would not tell one. 
But truth itself is ever termed falsehood when it coun- 
teracts the train of our passions." 

^^ Hear him, Philip, Guarine, hear him !" exclaimed 
the Constable, turning hastily to his squire : *^ He tells 
me of my disgrace— of the dishonour of my house - d i 
the depravity of those whom I have loved the best in the 
world,— he tells me of it with a calm look, an eye cbm- 
posed, an unfaltering tongue. Is this— can it be natural i 
Is De Lacy sunk so low, that his dishonour shall be told 
by a common strolling minstrel, as calmly as if it were a 
theme for a vain balled ? Perhaps thou wilt make it one, 
ha!" as he concluded, darting a furious glance at the 
minstrel. 

" Perhaps I might, my lord," said Vidal, " were it not 
that I must record therein the disgrace of Renault Vidal, 
who served a lord without either patience to bear insults 
and wrongs, ot spirit to revenge them, on the authors of 
his shame." 

"Thou art right, thou art right, good fellow," said the 
Constable hastily ; " it is vengeance now alone which is 
left us. — And yet upon whom !" 

As he spoke, he walked shortly and hastily to and fro; 
and, becoming suddenly silent, ^od still add wrun^ his 
hands with deep emotion. % 

** I told thee," said the minstrelito Guarine, " tha^my 
news wt>uld find a tender part at last. Dost thbu remem- 
ber the bull-fight we saw in Spain?— A thousand lit)^ 
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dafts perplesed and annojred the noble animal, efe be re- 
ceived the last deadly thrust from the lance of the Moor- 
ish cavalier." 

^ Man, or fiend, be which thou wilt,^' replied Goarine, 
** that canst thus drink in with pleasure, and contemplate 
at your ease, the misery of another, I bid thee beware of 
me ! Utter thy cold taunts in some other ear ; for if my 
tongue be blunt, I wear a sword that is sharp enough." 

^ Thou hast seen me among swords," answered tke 
minstrel, *'and knowest how little terror diey have for 
such as I am." Yet as he spoke he drew off from tke 
esquire. He had, in fact, only addressed him in that sort 
of fullness of heart, which would have vented itself in so- 
liloquy if alone, and now poured itself out on the nearest 
auditor, without the speaker being entirely conscious of 
of the sentiments which his speech excited* 

Few minutes had elapsed before the Constable of Ches- 
ter had regained the calm external semblance with which, 
4fiDtil this last dreadful wound, he had borne all the inflic- 
tions of fortune. He turned towards his foUawers, and 
addressed the minstrel with his usual calmness, ^' Thou 
art right, good fellow," he said, ^ in what thou saidst to mc 
but now, and I forgive thee the taunt which accompanied 
thy good counsel. Speak out, in God^s name ! and speak 
to one prepared to endure the evil which Crod hath sent 
him. Certes, a good knight is best known in battle, and 
a Christain in the time of trouble and adversity." 

The tone in which the Constable spoke, seemed to 
produce a corresponding effect upon the deportment of 
his followers. The minstrel dropped at once the cynical 
and audacious tone in which he had hith^o seemed to 
tamper with the passions of his master ; and, in language 
simple and respectful, and which even approached to sym- 
pathy, informed him of the evil news which he had col- 
lected during his absence. It was indeed disastrous. 

The refusal of the Lady Eveline Berenger to admit 
Monthermer and bis foices into her castle, had of course 
•given circulation and credetice to all the calumnies whidi 
had. been circulated tether prejudice, and that of Damiaa 
De Lacy; and thefe were many who, for various causes, 
were interested in spreading and supporting these slanders^ 
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A largie lorcte hadbeep sent into the eotmtry to subdWthe 
insurgent peasants; and the knighta and noUes diBpatcbftd 
far that pur]908e, failed ^ nott to. are»i^eM> the itfttcfqpvost, 
AifMm th« wretched pldsetbaa^ the noble tdood whidi they 
had spiUcd daring thei¥< OMnporilry lif iani^« 

The follovreFB of the ttnsfite-tianate WenfkRdc wereifife^C^ 
ed witlithtt samv pers«iasion« BbntoMl hyi»i«iiy f<Dr a< hasCjr 
^nd cowardly stirrenderof a post iifAiich mtght have been 
defended, they endeavoured' to TTndrcate themselves by 
alleginigr the hostile dfemonstrattons* of De Lacy's ea^irrii^y 
jaa the sole caiO^ of tbeir premaitti^ sufbrnissioii. 

These rumours, supported by stich^terested te^tifnfo- 
ny^ spread wide and far through the kmd, and, joined 
tothe undeniable fact that Danrianifad sotightjefuge in the 
strong castle of Garde {kiouveiisef which was now defend- 
ing itself against the. royal avms:i^ animated the numerous^ 
enemies of the house of De Lacy, and drove its' vassails 
and friends almost to despair, as men reduced either ^^ 
disown their feudal allegiance, or renounce that stiflr 
ni€^c sacred fealty which tiiey o«ed to their sovereign^ 

At this crisis they received tnteliigence that the w£se 
and active monarch by whooiithe'sctj^ire of Bngland ^its '* 
then swayed, was (noving towards thut part of EngUnd, 
at the^ head of a large bodf of soldiers, for the purpose 
at once of pressing the siege of the Garde Ddloureuse, 
and completing the suppression of this insurrection of the 
peasantry, which Guy Montherntiief^ had nearly accorti- 
plished. 

In this emergency, and when the friends and diepend- 
ants of the House of Lacy scarce knew which hand to 
turn to, Randal, the Constable's kinsman, and, after Da- 
mian, his heir, suddenly appeared amongst them, with a 
royal commission to raise and eommand such followers 
of the family as might not desire to be involved in the ^ 
supposed treason of the Constable's delegate. In trouble- 
some times, men's vices are forgotten, so they display 
activity, courage, and prudence, the virtues then most re- 
quired ; and the appearance of Randal, who was by no 
means deficient in any of these attributes, was recf i^ed 
as a good omen by the followers of his cousin. They 
qoickly gathered around him, surrendered to the r^^^ 
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mandate stulh strong-holds as they possessed, anid^ to vin- 
dicate themselves from any participation in the alleged 
cHmfs of Damian, they distinguished thenaaelveB under 
Randal's command, against siKh scattered bodies of pea- 
santry as still kept the 4eld^ or larked in the mountains 
and passes.; and conducted themselves with' such, seve- 
rity after success^ as made the iroops even of Monther- f 
mer appear gentle and clement in comparison wi^ those 
of De Lacy. Finally, with the banner of his ancient house 
displayed, and five .hundred good men assembled under 
it, Randal appeared before the Garde Doloureuse, and 
joined Henry's camp there* 

The castle was already hardly pressed, and the few de- 
fenders, disabled by Wonnds, watchin(i;, and privaiioir, 
had now the additional discouragement to see displayed 

K^gainst their walls the only banner In England, under 
which they had hoped forces might be mustered for their 

.aid. 

'• The high-spirited entreaties of Eveline, unbent by ad- 
-versity and want, gradually lOost' effect on the defenders 
of the castle s^ and proposals for ^ surrender were urged 
and discussed by ^a tumulituary council, into which not 
only the inferio^r officers, but many of the common mtn 
had thrust themselves, as tn a period of such general dis- 
tress as unlooses all the bonds of discipline, and leaves 
each man at liberty' to speak and act for himself. To their 
surprise, in the miist of their discussion, Daoiian De 
Lacy, arisen from the sick-bed to which he had been so 
long confined, appeared among them, pa)e and feeble, his 
cheek tinged with the ghastly look which is left by long 
illness— -he leaned on his page Amelot. " GentleaieD," 
he s^jid, '* and soldiers-^yet why should I call you ciiher? 
—Gentlemen arerever ready to die in behalf of a lady- 
soldiers hold life in scorn compared to their honour." 

" Out upon Kim ! oilt upon him 1" exclaimed some of 
the soldiers, interrupting him ; ^^ he would have us, who 
are innocent, die the death of traitors, and be hanged in 
our armour over the walls, rather than part with his le- 
man." 

* "iPeace, irreverent slave !'' said Damian, in a voice 
like thunder, "or my last blow shall be a mean one, aim- 
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ed sg^iQSt sach a caitiff'aft^ thou an« J^tkd }rbu,^^ h6 coii- 
tinued, addressing the rest, — ^* yoa, who are shrinkitig 
fkt>tn the toils of yoor profession, because death may close 
them a few years sooner than it needs must-^you, who 
are scared like children at the sight of a death<'s-head, 
do not suppose that Damian De Lacy would deaire to 
shelter himself at the expense of those lives which youv 
hold so dear. Make your bargain with King Henry. "Oe* 
liver me iip tQ his justice, or his severity ; or, if you like 
it better, strike my head from my body, and hurl it, as a 
peace-coffering, from the walb of the castle. To God, in 
his good time, will I trust for the clearance of mine ho«'.ry 
nour. In a word, surrender me, dead or alive, or open 
the gates and permit me to surrender myself* Only as y^ 
are men, since I may not say better of ye, care at least for 
the safety of your mistress, and make such terms as may; 
secure her safety, and save yourselves from the disho- 
nour of behig held cowardly and perjured caitiffs in your 
graves.'* * 

^^ Methinks the youth speaks well and reasonably," 
said Wilkin Flammock. ^^Letuse^en make a grace of 
surrendeKng his bod}^ up to the King, and assure theveby^, 
such terms as we can for, ourselves and the lady, ere the 
last morsel of our provision is consumed." % 

*^ I would hardly have propopsed this measure," said, 
or rather mumbled. Father Aldrovand* who had recently 
lost four of his front teeth by a stone fromi! a sling,-*- 
*' yet, being so generously offered by the party principally 
concerned, I hold with the learned scholiast, Volenti non 
fit injuria,^ ^ 

"Priest and Fleming," said the old baoper-man, Ralph 
Genvil, ** I see how the wind atirreth you f but you de- 
ceive yourselves if you think to make our young master, 
Sir Damian, a scape-goat for your light lady. — Nay, ne- 
ver frown fior fume. Sir Damian ; if you ki^w not your 
safest course, we know it for you.— Followers of De 
Lacy, throw yourselves on your horses, and two men on 
one if it be necessary— we will take this stubborn boy io 
the midst of us, and the dainty squire Amelot shall be 
prisoner too, if he trouble us with his peevish opposition. 
Theii let us make a fair sally upon the siegers. Those 
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wba^ait cut itieir way through wtU do well enoagh ; those 
who JM, will be proYkir^l for." 

A^bont/rooi chc troo|Mra of Lacy'^ band approved 
this /proposal* Whilst the ioUowers of Berenger ezpostu- 
ted in loud and angry tptie^ fivelinet susiBkoned by the 
taaittU, in vnin endemviiiired to appease it ; and the anger 
and «ntr€filies of Damiaa were /equally loat on his fol- 
lowers* To each and either the answer was tb« same. 

** Have you no case of ic<^-Because you love par 
amours^ is it neasonable y^oa ahould throw away your life 
and ours?" So exclaiaicd Genvil to De Lacy; and in 
jfpfur langoage, bnt with equal obstinacy^ the foUowers 
of Raymond Borenger refused on the present occasion 
to lisuen to the oomniAods or primers of his danghter* 

Wilkin Flamtnock had retreated from the tumult 
If hen fat saw the turn which matters had taken. He 
le£^ the oastle by a saUy-port, of which he had been eim 
trusted ividi the kty^ and proceeded without obso-vatioa 
or opposition to the royal camp. This was easily ob- 
tained, and Wilkin apeedily fouiid himself in the preeeoce 
of King Henry. The monardi was in his royal pa vifioo, 
j^ttended by two of his sons, Richard and |ohn» who after- 
wards «wayed the sceptre of England with very different 
anspices* 

** How now ?— What art thou ?" was the royal ques- 
tion* 

^^ An honest man from the castle of the Garde 
Doloureuse.*' 

*^ Thou may'st be honest/'^ replied the Sovereign, 
^^ but thou comest from a nest of traitors/' . / 

^^ Such as they are, my lord, it is my purpoae to^nt 
them at your royal disposal ; for they have no longer the 
\visdom to guide themselves, and lack alike prudence to 
liold put, and grace to submit. But I would first kift>w 
of your grace,, to what terms you will admit the defpn- 
ders of yonder garrison." 

^^ To such as kings give to traitors," aaid Henry, 
sternly—^' sharp knives and tough cords." 

^^ Nay, my gracious lord, you must be kinder than 
that amounts to, if the castle is to be rendered by my 
means ; else will your cords and knives have only my 
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poor body to work upon, and you will be as far as ever' 
from the inside of the Garde Doloureuse." 

The King looked at him fisedly, ^*' Thou knowest,'' 
he said, *^ the law of arms. Here provost-marshal, 
stands a traitor, and yonder stands a tree*" 

^^ And here is a throat," said the stout-hearted Fle- 
ming, unbuttoning the collar of his doublet. 

*' By mtne:'honour," said Prince Richard, ** a sturdy 
and^ faithful yeoman! It were better send such fellows 
their dinner, and then bttjBfet it out with them for the/ 
castle, than to starve them as the -beggarly FrencbmeiMp 
famish their hounds.'' 

" Peace, Richard," said his' father ; '* thy wit is over 
green, and thy blood over hot, to make thee my counsel- 
lor here.'-— And you, knave, speak you some reasonable < 
terms, and we will not be over strict with thee." 

" First, then," s^d the Flemings '* I stipulate full 
and free pardon for life, limb, body, and goods, to me, 
Wilkin Flammock, and my daughter Rose," 

*' A true Fleming," said Prince John ; *^ he takes 
care of himself^in the first instance*" ^ 

**" His request," said tbe King, ^^ is reasonable. Wh^ 
f next?" .» 

** Safety in life, honour, and laad'^ for the demoistlle 
Eveline Berenger." r 

** How-, sir knave," said the King angril}^ " is it for 
siach as thou to dictlate to our jiidgment or clem^ncy^^i 
the casQeof a noble j^orman lady ? Confine thy medial ^^ 
to such ^s thy»elf|p)p rather render us this castle fv^ii 
out ^/at-tber delay ; and be assured thy doing so will be 
of more service to the traitors within, than weeks more 
of resistance, wj;iich must and shall be bootless.'' 
^ The Fleming stood silenl^y unwilling to surrender with- ' 
out some specific tern|9, yet half convinced, from the sftua- 
tion in which he had left the garrison of the Garde Dq- 
loureuse, that his admitting the King^s forces would be, 
perhaps, the best he could do for Lady Eveline, t 

*' I like thy fidelity, fellow," said the King, ]|i{pse 
^ acute ej'&perceived the struggle in the Fleming's b^^Pn ; 
** but c#ry not thy stubbornness too far. Have we>Wt. 
i^aid j^iT wUl be gracious to yorvd^i o$!i;xA'^^%^ rsa^ \*»x. -^si* 
our royal duty wUl permit V^ 
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^^Aiid foyal father," said Prince John, interpoemg, 
^^ I pray you let me have the grace to take first possession 
of the Garde Doloureuse, and the wardship or forfeiture 
of the offending lady." 

"/pray you also, my royal father, to grant John's 
boon, said his brother Richard, in a tone of mocker}'. 
" Consider, royal father, it is the 'first desire he hath 
shewn to approach the barriers of the castle, though we 
have attacked them forty times at least. Marry, cross- 
bow and mangonel were busy pn the former occasions, 
mnd it is like tliey will be silent now/' 

** Peace, Richard," said the King; " your words 
pierce my heart.— -John, thou hast thy boon as concerns 
the castle; for this unhappy young lady, we will take 
bar in our own charge.-— Fleming, how many men wilt 
thou undertake to admit ?" 

Ere Flammock could answer, a squire approached 
Prince Richard, and whispered in his ear, yet so as to be 
' heard by all present, ^* We have discovered that some 
internal disturbance, or other cause unknown, has with- 
drzmn many of the warders from the castle walls, and 
tlyit a sudden attack might ^t 

^^ Dost thou hear that, John?" exclaimed Richard. 
.^ Ladders, man—get ladders, and to the wall. How I 

«)uld delight to see thes on the highest round— -thy 
ees shaMing-— >ihy hands grasping convulsively, like 
those df one in an ag^e fit-— all air around thee, save a 
bafton or two of wood— ^the moat below— half m. dozen 
pike8*at thy throat—" 

*' Peace, Richard, for shame, if not for charity,'' taid 
his father, in a lone of anger, mingled with grief. *^ And 
thou, John, get ready for the assault.*' 

** So soon as I have put on my arjpour, father," answered 
the f^rince, and withdrew slowly, and with a visage so 
blank as to promise no speed in his preparations. 

*His brother laughed as he retired, and said to his 
squirtf, >* It were no bad jest, Alberick, to carry the 
place ere John can change hts Silk doublet for a steel 



one." 



So saying, he hastily withdrew, and his fa9ier ex- 
tlAimtd in pateraial diftttess/^ Out^^Ias! as.murlfr too 
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hot as his brother is too cold; bat h is the manfier fault. 
—Gloucester," said he to that celebrated earl, *^ take 
sufficient strength and follow Prince Rictlard, to guard 
and sustain him. If any one can rule him, it must be a 
a knight of thy established fame. Alas, alas ! for what 
sin have I deserved the affliction of these cruel family ' 
feuds!" 

^* Be comforted, my lord," said the chancellor whdr 
vra% also in attendance. 

*^ Speak not of comfort to a father, whose sons ai« at 
discord with each other, and agree only in their disobi^ 
dience to him !" 

Thus spoke Henry the Second, than whom no wiser^ "* 
or, generally speaking, more fortunate monarch, ever sat 
upon the throne of England ; yet whose life is a striking , 
illustration, how family dissensions can tarnish the most ^ 
brilliant lot to which heaven permits humanity to aspire ; , ^ 
and how little gratified ambition, extended power, and the 
highest reputation in war, and in peace, can do tows^<^ 
curing the wounds of domestic affliction. 

The sudden and fiery attack of Richard, who ha||ened 
to the escalade at the head of a score of followers^ €ol« 
lected at random, had the complete effect of surprise \ 
and having surmounted the walls with their ladders, the 
assailants burst open the gates, and admitted Gloucester, 
who had hastily, followed with a strong body of men-at- 
arms. The garrison, in their state of surpfife, confusion, 
and disunion, offered but little resistance, and would have 
been put to the sword^ and the place plundered, had not ^ 
He»ry himself entered it, and by his personal exertions 
and authority, restrained the excesses of the dissolute 
soldiery. * , 

The King conducted himself, considering the times and 
the provocation, with laudable moderatioti. He con- 
tented himself with disarming and dismissing the com- 
mon soldiers, giving them some trifle to carry them out 
of the country, lest want should lead them to form 
themselves into bands of robbers. The officers were 
more severely treated, being for the greater part thrown 
into dungeons, to abide the course of the law. la ^ar- 
ticular, imprisonment was tVue \oXol \^^aKkv«iL ^^ Vas:^^^ 
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against whoaii bdieving the various charges with which 
he was loadedi Henry was so highly incensed, that he 
purposed to make him an example to all false knights 
and difcloyal subjects. To the Lady Eveline Berenger 
h^ assigned her own apartment as a prison, in which she 
was honourably attended by Rose and Alice, but guarded 
with the utmost strictness. It was generally reported 
lllat her demesnes would be declared a forfeiture to the 
crown, and bestowed, at least in part, upon Handal de 
Lacf, who had done good service during tlie siege. Her 
person, itr was thought, was destined to the seclusion of 
some distant French nunnery, where she might at leisure 
repent her ul her follies and' her rashness. 

Father Aldrovand was delivered up to the discipline 
of his convent, long experience having very effectually 
taught Henry the imprudence of iufringing on the privi- 
leges of the church; although when the King first 
beheld him with a rusty corslet clasped over his frock, 
he with difficulty repressed the wish to cause him be 
hanged over the battlements, to preach to the ravens. 

With Wilkin Fiammock, Henry held much conference, 
particularly on the subject of manufactures and com- 
merce, on which the sound-headed, though blunt spoken 
Flemiilg, was well ijualified to instruct an intelligent 
xponarch. *^ Thy intentions," he said, ^^shall not be for- 
gotten, good-fellow, though they have been anticipated 
bynhe headlong valour of my son Richard, which has 
cost some poor caiti£Fs their lives— -Richard lives not to 
sheath a bloodless weapon. But thou and thy country- 
men shall return to thy mills yonder, with a full pardon 
for past offences, so that you niieddle no more with such 
treasonable matters." * 

"And our privileges and dutiejs, my liege?" said 
Fiammock. " Your Majesty knows well we are vassals 
to the lord of this castle, and must follow him in battle.^ 

'*It shall no longer be so," said Henry, "I will form 
a community of Flemings^ here, and thou Fiammock, 
shalt be Mayor, that thou may'st not plead feudal obedi- 
ence for a relapse into treason." 

"Treason my liege!" said Fiammock, longing, yet 
scarce ventaring, to interpoae «l word iu behalf of Lady 
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Evelme, for whoin, despite the coosthucional coldnes^ 
of his tejnper»ment, he really felt much interest— ^^f" 
wotild that your grat^e but justly knew how many threads 
w«Dt to that woof." 

^'P^aceii sirrah!— «^meddle with your loom,'* said Hai- 
ry ; ^* and if we deign to speak to thee concerning the 
mechanical arts which thou dost profesSi, take it for no 
warrant to intrude farther on our privacy," 

The Fleming retired, rebuked and in silences and the 
fate of the unhappy prisoners remained in the Kwg^s bo*., 
som. He himaelf took up his lodging ia the iqastle-o# 
the Garde Doloureuse, as a convenieot station for send- 
ing abroad parties to suppress and extinguish all the 
embers of rebellion ; and so active was Raiidal de Lacy 
on these, occasions,, that he. appeared daily to rise in the 
King^s grace, and was gratified with considerable grants 
out of the domains of Berenger and Lacy, which the 
Kixig aeetned already to treat as forfeited property. Most 
men. considered this growing favour of Randal as a pe- 
rilous omen, both for the life of young De Lacy, and for 
the fate of the unfortunate Evelina. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A VOW, a TOW — I have a vow in heaven. ^ 

Shall I bring perjury upon my soul ? 
No, not for Venice. 

Merchant of Ytnice, 

The conclusion of the last chapter contains the tidings 
with which the minstrel greeted his unhappy master, 
Hugo.de Lacy ; not indeed with the same detail of cir- 
cumstances which we have been able to invest the narra* 
tivcy but so as to infer the general and appalling facts, 
that his bretrothed bride, and beloved and trusted kiasr 
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man, had leagued together for his dishonour— had "raised 
the banner of rebellion against their lawftsl sovereign, 
and, failing in their audacious attempt, had brought the 
life of one of them, at least, into the most imminent dan- 

£sr,and the fortunes of the House of Lacy unless some 
stant remedy could be found, to the v^ry verge of ruin. 

Vidal marked the countenance of his master as he 
spoke, with the.^ame keen observation utrhich the chirur* 
geon gives to the progress of his dissecting knife* There 
tijiras griaf on the Constable's features— ^eep grief— -but 
without Ac expression of abasement or prostration, 
which usually accompanies it ; there was anger and shame 
-«>btit they were both of a noble character, seemingly ex- 
cited by his bride and nephew's transgressing the laws of 
allegiance honour and virtue, rather than by the disgrace 
and damage which he himself sustained through their 
crime* 

The minstrel was so much astonished at this change of 
deportment, from the sensitive acuteness of agony which 
attended the beginning of his narrative, that he stepped 
batk two paces, and gazing on the Constable with won- 
der, mixed with admiration, exclaimed, ^* We have heard 
of martyrs in Palestine, but this exceeds them." 

. ** Wonder not so much, good friend," said the Consta- 
dji^, patiently ; ^Vitis the first blow of the lance or mace 
which pierces or stuns-^those which follow are little felt." 

** Think, my lord," said Vidal, " all is lost— love, do- 
minion, higb office, and bright fame— so late a chief 
among nobles— now a poor palmer." 
;- " Woiridst thou make sport with my misery ?" said 
Hugo sternly ; ** but even that comes of course behind 
my Mck, and why should it not be endui-ed when said to 
my face ?-^Know, then, minstrel, and put it in song, if 
you list, th^t Hugo de Lacy, having lost all he carried to 
Palestine, and all which he left at homt^, is still lord of his 
own mind ; and adversity can no more shake him, than 
the breeze which ^trfps the oak of its leaves can tear up 
the trunk by the roots." 

" Now, by the tomb of my father," said the minstrel 
rapturously, " this man's nobleness is too much for my 
resolve !"and stepping hastily to the Constable, he kneel* 
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«d on one knee, dad caught his hand more freely than the 
sHat^ maintained by men of De Lacy's rank usually per* 
mitted. 

" Here," said Vidal, f* on this hand— this noble hand 
f— I renounce——" 

But ere he could utter another word, Hugo dc Lacy^ 
who, perhaps, felt the freedom of the action as an iiitril- 
sion on his fallen condition, pulled back his hand, and bid' 
the minstrel, with a stern frown, arisef and remember 
that misfortune made not De Lacy a fit personage for a 
mummery. 

Henault Vidal rose rebuked. " I had forgot,*' he said, 
*' the distance betwtien an Armorican violer and a high 
Norman baron. I thought that the same depth of sorrow, 
the same burst of joy, levelled, for a moment at least, 
those artificial barriers by which men are divided. But 
it is well as it is. Live within the limits of your rank, as 
heretofore within your donjon tower and your fosses,, my 
lord, undisturbed by the sympathy of any mean man like 
me. I, too, have my duties to discharge." 

" And now to the Garde Doloureuse," said the baron, 
turning to Philip Guarine — " God knoweth how well it 
deserveth the name! — there to learn, with our own eves 
and ears, the truth of these woful tidings. Dismounti 
minstrel, and give me thy palfrey— I would, Guarihe, 
tl\at I had one for thee— as for Vidal, his attendance is 
less necessary. I. will face my foes, or my mUfbrtunes, 
like a man— that be assured of, violer;* and loqk not so 
sullen, knave-— I will not forget old adherents." 

" One of them, at least, will not forget you, my lord," 
replied the minstrel, with his usual dubious tone of look 
and emphasis. 

But just as the Constable was about to prick forwards, 
two persons appeared on the path, mounted on one horse, 
who, hidden by some dwarf- wood, had come, very near 
them, without being perceived. They were male and fe- 
male ; and the man, who rode foremost, was such a pic- 
ture of famine, as the eyes of the pilgrims had scarce wit- 
nessed in all the wasted lands through which they had 
travelled. His features, naturally sharp and thin, had dis- 
appeared among the uncombed grey beard and hairs with 
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which they were overshadowed; and it wms but ihe 
gjlimpse of a loog nose, that seemed as sharp as the edge 
of a knife, and the twinkling glimpse of his grey eyes, 
which gav« any mtimation of his lineaments* His leg, in 
the wide old boot which inclobtd it, showed like the ban* 
die of a reopleft by chance in a washing pail— 'his arms 
were about the thickness of riding rods— and such parts 
of his person as were not concealed by the tatters of a 
hunttnan^s cassock, seemed rather .the appendages of a 
mummy than a live man* 

* The female who sat behind this spectre exhibited also 
some symptoms of extenuation ; but being a brave jolly 
dame naturally, famine had not beefi able to render her 
a spectacle so rueful as the anatomy behind uhich she 
rode. Dame Gillian's cheek (for it was the reader's old 
acquaintance) had indeed lost the rosy hue of good 
cheer, and the. smoothness of complexion^ which art and 
easy living had formerly substituted for the more deli- 
cate bloom of youth; her eyes were sunken, and had 
lost m^ch of their bold and roguish lustre; but^he was 
still in some measure herself, and the remnants of former 
finery^ together with the tight drawn scarlet hose, though 
sorely faded, shewed still a remnant of coquettish pre- 
Mision. 

So soon as she came within sight of the pilgrims, she 
began to punch Raoul with the end of her riding-rod« 
" Try thy new trade, man, since thou art unfit for any 
other— to the good men-— to them— crave their charity." 

** Beg from beggars ?" muttered Raoul ; *^* that were 
hawking at «parro IV s, dame." 

^* It will bring our hand in use though," said Gillian; 
and commenced, in a whining tone, " God love you, holy 
men, who have had the grace to go to the Holy Land, 
and, what is more, have had the grace to come back 
again ; I pray, besiow some of your alms upon my poor 
old husband, who is a miserable object, as you see, and 
upon one who has the bad luck to be his wife— Heaven 
help me !" * 

** Peace, womatn, and hear what I have to say," said 
the Constable, laying his hand upon the bridle of the 
horse.-— ^^ I have present occasion for that horse, and'« i ■■" 
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^^ By the hunting-horn of St. Hubert, but thou get^st 
him not without blows P' answered the old huntsman. 
** A fine world it is, when palmers turn horse-stealers*'* 

** Peace, fellow!" said the Constable, sternly,—" I say 
I have occasion presently for the service of thy;horse«^^ 
Here be two sold bezants for a day's use of the b||{tQ^ 
it is well worth the fee simple df him, were he nev| 
turned." ^ 

/* But the palfrey is an old acquaintance, masters," 
said Raoul; "and if perchance— " 

" Out upon if and perchance both," said the dame, 
giving her husband so determined a thrust as well ni^gh 
pushed him out of the saddle. ^^ Off the horse li^d 
thank God and this worthy man for the help he ha^ seQt ^ 
us in extremity. What signifies the palfrey, whetf iife^ 
have not enough to get food either for the brute or our- 
selves? not though we would eat grass and corn witKV 
him, like King Somebody, whom the good father used 
to read us to sleep about." 

" A truce with your prating, dame," saiA RaMl, of- 
fering his assistance to help her from the croupe; but 
she preferred that of Guarine, who, though advanced' ^<^ 
years, retained the advantage of his stout soldierly 
figure. ^ 

*^ I humbly thank your goodness," said sh^, as, having 
first kissed her, the squire set her on the ground. " And, 
pray, sir, are ye come from the Holy Land ?*— Heard ye 
any tidings there of him that was Constable of Ches- 
ter?" 

De Lacy, who was engaged in removing the piMion 
from behipd the saddle, stopped short in his task, and said, 
" Ha, dame ! what would you with him ?" 

"A great deal, good palmer, an I could light on him; 
for his lands and offices are all to be given, it's like, tp 
that false thief, his kinsman." « 

"What!—- to .Datmian, his nephew?" exclaiiiied the 
Constable, in a harsih and hasty tone. 

" Lord, how you startle me, sir!" said Gillian ; ,thei3^ 
continued, turning to Philip Guarine, "Your friend is ^^ 
hasty man, belike.** *^~ 

" It is the fault of the sijn lie Into lived under so long^*? 

Vol. IL— 13 
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•aid the squire; "but look you answer his questions 
truly, and he will make it the better for you.'* 

Gillian instantly took the hint. *^ Was it Damian de 
Lacy you asked after?— Alas! poor young gentleman! 
•DO offices or lands for him— more likely to have a gal- 
lows^cast, poor lad— and all for nought, as I am a true 
dame* Damian !— -no, no, it is not Damian, nor dam- 
son neither— •b«( Randal Lacy, that must rule the roast, 
and have all the old man's lands, and livings, and lord- 
ships." 

•• What ?" said the Constable—" before they know 
whether the old man is dead or no? — Methinks that 
were against law and reason both." 
, ** Ay, but Randal Lacy has brought about less likely 
matters. Look you, he hath sworn to the King that 
they have true tidings of the Constable's death — ^ay, and 
let him alone to make them soothfast enough, if the Con- 
stable were once within his danger." 

*' Indeed !" said the Constable. ** But you are forg- 
ing taltKS on^ noble gentleman. Come, come, dame, you 
say this because you like not Randal Lacy." 

** Like him not!— And what reason have I to like him, 
I trow ?" answered Gillian. *' Is it because he seduced 
my simplicity to let him into the castle of the Garde 
Doloureuse,— ay, oftencr than once or twice either, — 
when be was disguised as a pedlar,, and told him all the 
secrets of -the family, and how the boy Damian, and the 
girl Eveline, Were dying of love with each other, but 
had not courage to say a Word of it, for fear of the Con- 
staite, though he Were a thousand miles off? — You seem 
concerned, worthy sir— may I offer your reverend wor- 
ship a trifling sup from my bottle, which is sovereign fpr 
trefhor cordis and fits of the spleen ?" 

** No, no," ejaculated De Lacy—" I was but grieved 
with the shooting of an old wound. But, dame, I war- 
rant me this Damian and Eveline, as yeu call them, be- 
came better, closer friends, in- time ?" 

"They !— not they indeed, poor simpletons!— they want- 
ed some wise counsellor to go between and advise them. 
For, look you, sir, if old Hugo be dead, as is most like, 
it were more natural that bis bride and his nephew should 
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iuberit his lands, than this same Randal, who '13 but. a 
distant kinscnan and a forsworn caitiff to boot*— --Would 
you think it, reverend pilgrim, after the mountains of 
gold he promised me?— When the castle was takenj and 
he saw I could serve him no more, he called me old 
beldame, and spoke of the beadle and cucking-stool.-^ 
Yes, reverend sir, old beldame and cucking-stool were 
his best words, when he knew I had no one to take-tny 
part, save old Raoul, who cannot take his own. But if 
grim old Hugh bring back his old carcase from Pales- 
tine, and have but half the devil in him which he had 
when be was fool enough to go away, Saint Mary, but 
I will do his kinsman's office to him!" 

There was a pause when she had done speaking* 

^^ Thou say'st,^' at length exclaimed the Constable, 
^^ that Oamian de Lacy and Eveline love each other, yet 
yet are unconscious of guilt, or falsehood, or ingratitude 
to me — I would say, to their relative in j?alestine ?" 

*^ Love, sir !— -ib troth and so it is— they do love each 
other,'' said Gillian ; ^^ but it is like angels<— or like 
lambs— or like fools, if you will ; i^r they would 
never so much as have spoken together, but (or a prank 
of that same Randal Lacy's." 

^^ How !^' demanded the Constable — ^' a prairie of 
Randal's ?— What motive had he that these two should 
meet?" 

^^ Nay, their meeting was none of his seeking; but he 
had formed a plan to carry off the Lady Eveline hknself, 
for he was a wild rover, this same Randal; and so ^e 
came disguised as a merchant of falcons, and trained out 
my old stupid Raoul, and the Lady Gveline> and all of 
us, as if to the hawking of the heron. But he had a 
band of Welch kites to pounce upon us ; and but for 'the 
sudden making in of Damian to our rescue, it is und^« 
acribable to think what might have come of us ; and 
Damian being hurt in the onslaught, was carried to the 
Garde Doloureuse in mere necessity ; and but to save 
his life, it is my belief my lady would never have ask^ 
him to cross the draw-bridge, even if he had offered."*^ 

** Woman," said the Constable, *' think what thou 
say' St ! If thou hast dont evil in these matters hereto- 
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fore, as I suspect from thine own stoiy, think not to put 
it right by a train of new falsehoods, merely from spite 
at missing thy reward.*' 

^^ Palmer," said old Raoul, with his broken-toned 
voice, cracked by many a hello, ^^ I am wont to leave the 
business of tale-bearing to my wife Gillian, who will 
tongtie-pad it with any 'shrew, in Christendom. But 
thou speak'st like one having some interest in these mat- 
ters, and therefore, I will tell thee plainly, that this woman 
has published her own shame in avowing her correspon- 
dence with that. same Randal Lacy;, yet what she has 
said is true as the gospel ; and, were it my last word, I 
.woidd say that Damian and the Lady Eveline are inno- 
cent of all treason and all dishonesty, as is the babe un* 
bom.— -But what avails what the like of us say, who are 
even driven to the very begging for mere support, after 
having lived at a good house, and in a good lord^s ser« 
vice— blessings be with him V^ 

** Bat hark you," continued the Constable, " are there 
left no ancient servants of the house, that could speak 
out as well as you ?'' 

** Humph !'' answered the huntsman— *<^ men are not 
willing to babble when Randal Lacy is cracking his 
thong above their heads. Many are slain, or starved to 
death-— some disposed of— -some spirited away. But 
there are the weaver Flaromock and his daughter Rose, 
who know «s much of the matter as we do.'* 

" What!— Wilkin Flammock, the stout Netherlan- 
der f " said the Constable ; he and his blunt but true 
daughter Rose ? — I will venture my life on their faith. 
Where dwell they? — What has been their lot amidst 
these changes ?" 

"And in God*s name, who ^re you that ask these 
jE}i|estions ?" said Dame Gillian. " Husband, husband 
^r-we have been too fr^e; there is something in that 
look and that tone which I should remember." 

"Yes, look at me more fixedly," said the Constable, 
throwing back the hood which had hitherto in some de- 
gree obicured his features. 

" On your knees— 4>n your knees, Raoul!" exclaimed 
Gillian, dropping on her own at the same time ; "it is 
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the Constable himseU^s and be has hesord me c^ htm old 
Hugh!" 

^^ It ia all that is left of him who was the Coiistabk|.«l 
k«st," replied De Lacy ; ^^ and old Hugh williagly t(^f^ 
gives your freedom^ in cx>ns4deration of your gMd news* 
Where are Fiaoiskock and bis da^ig^teir ^^ 

*' Rose is with the Lady £velioe," asod I>aaae Gillian; 
" her ladyshipi beVike, chose her for her bo^wer-wonjian in 
|ibce of me, although Rose n9» never fit to Attire so 
jiiacb as a Dutch dott." 

'' The fsUthful girl !" said the Con«taUe. '^ And where 
is Vlamasock ?** *^ 

^> Oh^ foriiim^ he hfts pardon and favtoMjTf'^ said Raool i 
^Vand IS at his own house, with his rabble <xf wcavem, 
dose beside the Battle-bndge, as thfy now call the plaoe 
where your lordshtp iqueUed the Welch*" 

" Thither will I then,** said the Constable ; " and we 
will then see what welcome King Henry of Anjou has 
for an pld servant. You two must accompany me*" 

" My lord," said Gillian, with hesitation, " you know 
,poor folks are little thanked for mterference with great 
men^s affairs. 1 trust your lordship will be able to pro- 
tect us if we speak the truth; and that you will not look 
back with displeasure on ^what I did,, acting for the 
best." 

^^ Peace, dame, with a wanion to you !" said Raoul* 
"Will you think ofyour owi\old sinful carcase, when yoa 
should be saving yoor ftweet young mtatress from shame 
and oppression ?— And for thy ill tongue, and worse 
practices, his lordship knows they are bred in the bone 
of thee," 

" Peace, good fellow !" said the Constable ; " we wHl 
not look back on t^y wife's errors, and your fidelity 
shall be rewarded.— For you, my feirtifol followers," fie 
said, turning towards Guarine and Vidal, ^^when De 
Lacy shall receive his rights, of which he doubts nothing, 
his first wish shall be to reward your fidelity." 

" Mine, such as it is, has beenr, shall be, its own re- 
ward," said Vidal. '* I will not accept favours from 
him in prosperity, who, in adversity, refused me his 
hand-— our account stands yet open." 

13* 
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^ ** Go to, thou art a fool ; but thy profession hath a 
privilege to be humorous," said the Constable, whose 
weather-beaten and homely features looked even hand- 
8#me, when animated by gratitude to Heaven and benevo- 
lence towards mankind. ^ We will meet," he said, ^at 
Buule-bridge, an hour before vespers*— I shall have 
much achieved before that time*" 

^^ The space is short," said his esquire^ 

*^ I won a battle in yet shorter,*^ replied the Constable. 

** In which," said thp minstrel, ^many a, maH has died 
that thought himself well assured of life and victory." 

** £fbn so shall my dangerous cousin Randal find his 
schemes of ambition blighted," answered the Constable; 
and rode forwards, accompanied by Raoul and his wife, 
who had remounted their palfrey, while the minstrel 
and squire followed a-foot, and, of course, much more 
slowly. 



CHAPTER XV. 

I' 

'^ Oh, fear not, ftn not, good Lord Jphn^ 

That I >^ouldyou betray. 
Or sue requital for a debt. 

Which nature eannot pay. 

" Bear witness, all ye sacred powers — 

Ye lights that 'gin to shine— 
This Bight shall prove the sacred tie 

That binds your faith and mine." 

Ancient Scottish JBaUad, 

IIeft behind by their master, the two dependents of 
Hugh de Lacy marched on in sullen silence, like men 
who dislike and distrust each other, though bound to 
one common service, and partners, therefore, in the 
same hopes and fears. The dislike, indeed, was chiefly 
vpon Guarine's side \ for nothing could be more indif'^ 
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ferent to Renault Vidal than was his eompanion, farthef 
than as he was conscious that Philip loved him not, and 
was not unlikely, so far as lay in his power, to thvrart 
some plans which he had nearly at heart* He took little 
notice of his companion^ but hummed over to himself, as 
for the exercise of his memory, romances and songs, 
many of which were composed in languages which 
Guarine, who had only an ear for his native Norman, 
did not understand. 

They had proceeded together in this sullen manner 
for nearly two hours, when they were met by a gr^om on 
horseback, leading a saddled palfrey* *^ Pilgrims,^' said 
the raan^ after looking at them with some attemipn, 
** which of you is called Philip Guarine ^^ 

" I, for fault of a better," said the esquire, " reply fb 
that name*" 

^* Thy lord, in that case, commends him to you," said 
the groom; ^* and sends you this token, by which you 
shall know that I am his true messenger*" 

He shewed the esquire a rosary, which Philip instantly 
recognized as that used by the Constable* 

" I acknowledge the token," he said, " speak my 
master^s pleasure*" 

" He bids me say," replied the rider, ^ that his visit 
thrives as well as is possible, and that this very evening, 
by time that the sun sets, he will be possessed of his 
own. He desires, therefore, you will mount this palfrey, 
and come with me to the Garde Doloureu^e, as your 
presence will be wanted there*'* 

^^ It is well, and I obey him,^' said the esquire, much 
pleased with the import of the message, and not dissatis<- 
fied at being separated from his travelling companion. 

^* And what charge for me ?" said thq minstrel, ad- 
dressing the messenger. 

^^ If you as I guess, are the minstrel, Renault Vidal, 
you are to abide your master at the Battle-bridge, mc- 
eording to the charge formerly given*" 

^^ I will meet him, as in duty bound," was Vidal's 
answer ; and scarce was it uttered, ere the two horsemen, 
turning their batks on him, rode brbkly forward, and 
were speedily out of sight* 
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It was now four hours past noon, and the sun was de- 
clining, yet there was morcsitfciathrec hours' space to 
the time of rendezvous, and iJ|^WilSnce"fit^ the place 
did not now exceed four mi». Vidal, therefdiirse^^eiAcr 
for the sake of rest or reflectfeh, withdrew from the^pttb' 
into a thicket on the left hand, from which gushed thc^ 
waters of a streamlet, fed bv a small .fountain tfaat bub- 
bled up amongst the trees. Here the traveller sat himself 
down, and with an air which seemed unconscious of wh^ 
he was doing, bent his eye on die Itttk sparking foot for 
more than l^lf an hour, without change of tposture ; so 
that he might, in Pagan times, have represented tiie 
statue of a water-god bending over his uro, and attentive 
only to the sup^^ies which it was pouring forth- At length, 
however, he seemed to recall htmself frooi this state of 
deep abstraction, drew himself up, and took some coarse 
food from his pilgrim's scrip, as if suddenly reminded 
that life is not supported without means. But he had 
probably something at his heart which atffected his throat 
or appetite. After a vain attempt to swiillow a morsel, 
he threw it from him in disgust, and applied him to a 
small il|isk, in which he had some wine or otbe^ liquor. 
But seemingly this also turned distasteful, for be ^rew 
from him bc^h scrip a.ad 'bottle, and, be^^dmg down to 
the spring, 4rank deeply of the pure element, bathed in 
it his hands and face, and arisuig from the fountaia ap- 
parently refreshed, moved slowly o& his way, singing as 
ne went, but In aiow and melancholy tone, wUdiiragments 
of ancient poetry, in a tongue equally ancient. 

Journeying on in this melancholy maimer, heat kngdk 
came in si^t of the Battle->kri4ge,i near to whichL arose, 
in proud and gloomy strengtlv, the celebrated castle of 
the Garde Doloureuse. ** Here, then," he said-^^ here, 
then, I am to await the proud De X«acyv Be it sdi, in 
God's name !— he shall know me better ere we part." 

^o ^ying, he strode, with loiig and resolved steps, 
across the bridge, and ascending a mound which arose on 
the opposite side at some distance, he gazed for a time 
upon the scene beneath — the beautiful river^ rich with 
the reflected tints of the westejm sky— the trees, which 
Were already brightened to the eye, and saddened to the 
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fancy, with the hue of autumn—and the darksome walls 
and towers of the feudal castle, from which, at times, * 
flashed a glimpse of splendour, as some sentinel's arms 
caught and gave back a transient ray of the setting sun. 
The countenance of the minstrel, which had hither- 
to been dark and troubled, seemed softened by the quiet 
ofthesctne. He threw loose his pilgrim's dress, yet 
su£fering part of its dark folds to hang around him man- 
tle-wise; under which appeared his minstrel's tabard* He 
took from his side a rote^ (a small species of violin, managed 
by a wheel,) and striktngy from time to time, a Welch 
dejscant, sung at others a lay, of which we can offer only 
a few fragments, literally translated from the ancient lan- 
gua^ in which they were chanted, premising that they 
are m that excursive symbolical style of poetry, which 
Taliessin, Llewarch Hen, and other bards, had derived 
perhaps from the time of the Druids. 

" I asked of my harp, * Who hath injured thy chords?* 
And she replied^ 'The crooked finger, which I mocked in my tune/ 
A blade of silver may be bended — a blade of steel abideth — 
Kindness iadeth away, but vengeance endureth. 

'* The sweet taste of mead passeth from the lips, 

But they are long corroded oy the juice of womwood; 

The lamb is brought to the shambles, but the wolf rangeth the mountain; 

Kindness &deth away, but veng^eance endureth* - ^ 

*' I asked the red-hot iron, when it glimmered on the annl, 

* Wherefore glowest thou longer than the fire-brand?* 

<I was bom in the dark mine, and the brand in the pleasant greenwood/ 

Kindness fitdeth away, but vengeance endureth. 

'* I asked the green oak of the assembly, wherefore its boughs were like 

the horns of the stag? 
And it it showed me that a small worm had gnawed its roots. • 
The boy who remembered the scourge, undid the wicket of the castle 
Kindness iadeth aw»y, but vengeance endureth. [at midnight. 

'* lightning destroyeth temples, though their spires pierce the clouds; 
Storms destroy armadas, though their sails intercept the g^e. 
He tlMl is in his glory falleth, and that by no strong enemy. 
Kindkiess fadethaway, but vengeance endureth." 

More of the same wild images were thrown out, each 
bearing some analogy, however fanciful and remote, to 
the theme, which occurred like a chorus at the close of 
each stanza; so that the poetry resembled a piece of 
music, which, after repeated excursions through fanciful 
variations, returns ever and anon to the simple melody 
which is the subject of ornament. 
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As the minstrel suog^, his eyes were fixed on the 
bridge and its vicinity : but when towards the close of 
his chant, he raised ap his eyes towards the distant 
towers of the Garde Doloareuse, he saw that the gates 
were opened, and that there was a mustering of guards 
and attendants without the barriers, as if sotne expedi- 
tion were about to set forth, or sortie person of import- 
ance to appear on the scene. At the same time, glancing 
his eyes around, he discovered that the landscape, so 
solitary when he first took his seat on the grey stone 
from which he overlooked, was now becoming filled 
with figures. 

During his reverie, several persons, solitary and in 
groups, men, women, and children, had begun, to assefl^- 
ble themselves on both sides of the river, and were 
loitering there, as if expecting some spectacle* There 
was also much bustling at the Flemings' miU, whicbi 
though at some distance, were, also completely under lus 
eye. A procession seemed to Be arranging itself there, 
which soon began to move forward, with pipe and 
tabpur, and various other instruments of music, and 
soon approached, in regular order, the place where 
Vidalwas seated* 

It appeared the business in hand was of a pacific 
tba*acter; for the grey-bearded old men of the little 
settlement, in their decent russet gowns, came first after 
the rustic band of music, walking in ranks of three and 
three, supported by their staves, and regulating the mo- 
tion of the whole procession by their sober and staid 
pace. After these fathers of the settlement came Wilkin 
Flammock, mounted on his mighty war*horse, and in 
complete armour, save his head, like a vassal prepared 
to do military service fdr his lord. After him^ followed, 
and in battle rank, ^e flower of the little colony, con- 
sisting of thirty men, wtll armed and appointed, vrWk^ 
stout limbs, as well as their clean and glittering armour, 
showed steadiness and discipline, although thej- lacked 
alike the fiery glance of the French soldiery, or the look 
of dogged defiance which characterized the English, or 
the wjld exstatic impetuosity of eye which then distin- 
guished the Welch. . The mothers and the maidens of 
the colony came next ; then followed the children, with 
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faces as chubby, and features as serious, and steps as 
grave, as their parents ; and last, as a rear-guard, came 
the youths from fourteien to twenty, armed with light , 
lances, bows, and similar weapons becoming their age. 

This procession wheeled around the base of the 
mound or embankment on which the minstrel was 
seated ; crossed the bridge with the same slow and re- 
gular pace, and formed themselves into a double line, 
facing mwards,^s if to receive some person of conse- 
quence, or witness some ceremonial. Flammock re- 
malbed at Ac extremity of the avenue thus formed by 
his countrymen, and quietly, yet earnestly, engaged in 
znaking arrangements and preparations. 

In the meanwhile, stragglers of different countries be- 
gan to draw together, apparently brought there by mere 
curiosity, and formed a motley assemblage at the farther 
end of the bridge, which was that nearest to the castle. ' 
Two £nglish peasants passed very near the stone on 
which Vidal sat.—" Wilt thou sing us song, minstrel," 
said one of them, " and here is a tester for thee ?" 
throwing into his hat a small silver coin. 

^* I am under a vow," answered the minstrel, *^ and 
may not practise the gay science at present." 

" Or are you too proud to play to English churls," 
said the elder peasant, '^ for thy tongue smacks of die 
Norman." 

" Keep the coin, nevertheless," said the younger man. 
^ " i,et the palmer have what the minstrel refuses to 
i earn." 

^ " I pray you reserve your bounty, kind friend," said 
J Vidal, " I need it not ;— end tell me of your kindness, 
^ instead, what matters are going forward here." 
^ ** Why, know you not that we have got our Constable 
. De Lacy again, and that he is to grant solemn investi- 
3 ture to the Flemish weavers of all these fine things 
^ Harry of Anjou has given ?— Had Edward the Confes- 
^ sor been alive, to give the Nedierlahd knaves their 
^ guerdon, it would have been a cast of th^ gallows*tree. 

But come, neighbour, we shall lose the show." 
^ So saying, they pressed down the hill. 

Vidal fixed his eyes on the gates of the diatant castle; 
I and the distant waving of banxiers^ ?i».d leG^xxaAKxvcw^ ^ 
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men on horseback, though imperfectly seen at such a dis- 
tance, apprized him that one of note was about to set 
forth at the head of a considerable train of military at- 
tendants. Distant flourishes of trumpets, which came 
faintly yet distinctly on his ear, seemed to attest the 
same. Presently he perceived, by the dust which began 
to arise in columns betwixt the castle and the bridge, as 
well as by the nearer sound of the clarions, that the 
the troop was advancing towards him ia procession. 

Vidal, on his own part, seemed as if irresolate whe- 
ther to retain his present position, where he conamanded 
a full but remote view of the whole scene, or to obtain a 
nearer but more partial one, by involving himself in the 
crowd which now closed around on either hand of ^e 
bridge, unless where the avenue was kept open by the 
armed and arrayed Flemings. 

A monk next hurried past Vidal, and on his inquiring 
as formerly the cause of the assembly, answered, in a 
muttering tone, from beneadi his hood, that it was the 
Constable De Lacy, who» as the first act of his authority, 
was then and there to deliver to the Flemings a royal 
charter of their immunities. 

" He is in haste to exercise his authority, nciethinks," 
said the minstrel. 

^* He that has just gotten a sword is impatient to draw 
it,** replied the monk, who added more which the min- 
strel understood imperfectly ; for Father Aldrovand had 
not recovered the injury which he had received daring 
the siege. 

Vidal, however, understood him to say, that he was to 
meet the Constable there, to beg his favourable interces- 
sion* 

•* I also will meet him,** said Renault Vidal, rising 
suddenly from the stone which he occupied* 

" Follow me, then,'* mumbled the priest ; «< the Fle- 
mings know me, and will let me forward." 

But Father Aldrovand being in disgrace, his influence 
was not so potent as he had flattered himself, and both 
he and the minstrel were jostled to and fro in the crowd, 
and separated from each other, 

Vidal, however, was recognized by the Engli^ pea- 
sants who had before spoke to him* " Canst thou do any 
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jugglers' feats, minstrel?" said one. " Thou may'st earn 
a ftir largess, for our Norman masters lov^jonglerie^ 

^* I know but one," said Vidal, " and I will show it, if 
you will yield me some room,'* 

. They crowded a little off from him, and gave him time 
to throw aside his bonnet, bare his legs and knees, by 
stripping off the leathern buskins which swathed them, 
and retaining cmly his sandals. Hie then tied a party- 
coloured handkerchief around his swarthy and sun-burn- 
ed hair, and casting off his upper doublet, showed his 
brawny and nervous arms, naked to the shoulder. 

But while he amused those immediately about hiqpL 
with these preparations, a commotion and rush among 
the crowd, together with the close sound of trumpets, 
answered by all the Flemish instruments of music, as 
well as the shouts m Norman and English, of ** Long 
live the gallant Constable !— Our Lady for the bold De 
Lacy !" announced that the Constable was close at hand« 

Vidal made incredible exertions to approach the lead- 
er of the procession, whose morion, distinguished by its 
lofty plumes, and right hand holding his truncheon or 
1eading*staff, was all he could see, on account of the 
crowd of officers and armed men around him. At length 
his exertions prevailed, and he came within three yards 
of the Constable, who was then in a small circle which 
had been with difficulty kept clear for the purpose of the 
ceremonial of the day. His back was towards the min- 
strel, and he was in the act of bending from his horse to 
deliver the royal charter to Wilkin Flammock, who had 
knelt on one knee to receive it the more reverentially. 
His postiu-e occasioned the Constable to stoop so low 
that his plume seemed in the act of mixing with the flow- 
ing mane of his noble charger. 

At this moment, Vidal threw himself, with singular 
agility, over the heads of the Flemings who guarded the 
circle j and, ere an eye could twinkle, his right knee was 
on the croupe of the Constable's horse— -the grasp of his ^, 
l^ft hand on the collar of De Lacy's buff-coat; then cling- 
ing to his prey like a tiger after its leap, he drew in the 
same instant of time, a short, $harp dagger— and buried 
it in the back of the neck, just where the spine, whick 
was severed by the stroke, serves to covwtj*^ v^ ^^Nx>iW 

Vox. 11—14 
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of the human body the mysterious influences of the brain. 
The blow was struck with the utmost accuracy of aim and 
strength of arm. The unhappy horseman dropped from 
his saddle, without groan or struggle, like a bull in the 
amphitheatre, under the steel of the taurtdor ; and in the 
same saddle sat his murderer, brandishing the bloody 
poniard, and urging the horse to speed. ' 

There was indeed a possibility of his having achieved 
his escape, so much were those around paralyzed for 
the moment by the suddenness and audacity of the en- 
terprize ; but Flammock's presence of mind did not for- 
sake him— he siezed the horse by the bridle, and, aided bv 
those who wanted but an example, made the rider priso^ 
ner, bound his arms, and called aloud that he must be car- 
ried before King Henry. This proposal, uttered in Flam- 
mock's strong and decided tone of voice, silenced a thou- 
sand wild cries of murder and treason, which had arisen 
while the different and hostile natives, of which the crowd 
was composed, threw upon each other reciprocally the 
charge ot treachery. 

All the streams, however, now assembled in one chan- 
nel, and poured towards the Garde Doloureuse, except- 
ing a few of the murdered nobleman's train, who re- 
mained to transport their master's body, in decent solem- 
nity of mourning, from the spot wKich he had sought 
with so much pomp and triumph. 

When Flammock reached the Garde Doloi;^-euse, he 
was readily admitted with his prisoner, and with such 
witnesses as he had selected to prove the execution of 
the crime. To his request of an audience, he was an- 
swered, that the King had commanded that none should 
be admitted to him for some time ; yet so singular were 
the tidings of the Constable's slaughter, -that the Captain 
of the guard ventured to interrupt Henry's privacy in 
order to communicate that event; and returned with or- 
ders that Flannnock and his prisoner should be instantly 
<^dmitted to the royal apartment. Here they ^und 
Henry, attended by several persons, who stood respect- 
fully behind the royal seat, in a darkened part of the room. 

When Flammock entcrtd, his large bulk and massive 
U^bs were strangely contrasted with cheeks puhj with 
horror at what he had ^M^t v^unessed^ and with awe at 
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finding himelf in . the royal presence chamber. Beside 
him stood his prisoner, undaunted by the situation in 
which he was placed. The blood of his victim, which 
had spirted from the wound, was visible on his bare 
limbs and his scanty garments; but particularly upon 
his brow, and the handkerchief with which it was bound. 

Henry gazed on him with a stern look, which the 
other not only endured without dismay, but seemed to 
return with a frown of defiance. 

" Does no one know this caitiflF?" said Henry, looking 
around him. 

There was no immediate answer, until Philip Guarine, 
stepping from the group which istood behind the royal 
chair, said with hesitation, "So please you, my liege, but 
for the strange guise in which he is now arrayed, I should 
say there was a household nunstrel of my master, by 
name Renault Vidal.'^ 

" Thou art deceived, Norman,'* replied the minstr 
^' my menial place and base lineage were but assumed 
am Cadwallon the Briton — Cadwallon of the Nine Lays 
— Cadwallon, the chief bard of Gwenwyn of Powis-land 
— and his avenger!" 

- As he uttered the last word, his looks encountered 
those of a palmer, who had gradually advanced from the 
recess in which the attendants were statiotied, and now 
confronted him. 

The Welchman's eyes looked so eagerly ghastly as if 
flying from their sockets, while he exclaimed, in a tone 
of surprise, mingled with horror, " ©othe dead come be-* 
fore monarchs?— Or, if thou art alive, whom have I slain? 
—I dreamed not, surely of that bound, and of that home 
blow?— yet my victim stands before me! Have I not slain 
the Constable of Chester?" 

" Thou hast indeed slain the Constable^" answered the 
King; " but know Welchman, it was Randal de Lacy, on* 
wh^m that charge was this morning conferred, by our be- 
lieSp^our loyal and faithful Hugh DeLacy's having been 
lost upon his return from the Holy Land, as the vessel 
in which he had taken passage was reported to have suf- 
fered shipwreck. Thou hast cut short Randal's brief ele- 
vation by a few hours; for to-morrow's sun would ha^e. 
again seen him without land or loTd^Vv\^?'^ 
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The prisoner dropped his head on his boBom in evideat 
despair. ^^ I thought," he muriQured, ^^ that he had 
changed his slough, and come forth so glorious aU too 
soon. May the eyes drop out that were cheated with 
those baubles, a plumed cap and a lacquered baton!" 

** I shall take care, Wekhm^n, thine ey^s cheat thee 
«ot again," said the King, sternly; ^^l>efore the night is 
an hour older, they shall be closed on all that is eardily.'' 

^^ May I request of your nobleuesss," said the Consta- 
ble, ^^ that you will permit me to ask the unhappy man a 
few questions?" 

**When I have demanded of him myself,'' said the 
King, ^' why he has dipt his hands in the blood of a no- 
ble 'Nerman/' 
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*^ Because he at whom I aimed my blow,'' said the 
Briton, his eye glancing fiercely from the King to De 
Lacy, and back, ^^ had spilled the blood of the descend- 
ant of a thousand kings; to which his own gore, or thine, 
proud Count of Anjou, is but as the puddle of the high- 
way to the silver fountain." 

Henry's eye menaced the audacious speaker; but the 
King reined in his wrath when he beheld die imploring 
look of his aervant.-— '^ What would'sf thoa aak of him^" 
he said; ^^ be brief, for his time is short.'' 

^' So please yt)u, my liege, I would but demand where- 
fore he has for years forborne to take the life he aimed at, 
when it was in his power— nay, when it must have been 
lost but for his seemingly faithful service?" 
" *' Norman," said Cadwallon, "I will answer thee. 
When I fapst took upon me thy service, it was well my 
purpose to have slain thee that nig^t. There stands die 
man," pointing to Philip Guarine, " to whose vigilance 
thou owed'st thy safety." 

" Indeed," said De Lacy, " I do remember some indi- 
cations of such a purpose; but why didst thou forego it, 
when following opportunities put it in thy powerp^^v^ 

- " When the slayer of my Sovereign became Gcw^^sol- 
dier," answered. Cadwallon, " and served his csAK in 
Palestine, he was safe from my earthy vengeance." 

" A wonderful forbearance on the part of a Welch as- 
sassin," said the King, scornfully. 

"Ay," answered CadvraV\oii\*'^ ^wivi^viK certain ChriS" 
dan princes have aXtaiiue^^^v\vo\wJ«: TveN« \^fc'^^^x^^^^ ^ 
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chance of pillage or conquest afforded by the absence of a 
rival in the Holy Crusade." 

'* Now, by the Holy Rood—'* said Henry, on the point 
of bursting out, for the insult affected him peculiarly; 
but, suddenly stopping, he said, with an air of contempt, 
" To the gallows with the icnave!" 

"But one other question," said De Lacy, " Renault, 
or by whatever name thou art called. Ever since my re- 
turn thou hast rendered me service inconsistent with thy 
stem resolution upon my life— thou didst aid me in my 
shipwreck — and didst guide me safely throngh Wales, 
where my name would have insured my death; and all 
this after the crusade was accomplished?" 

** I could explain thy doubt," said the bard, " but 
that it might be thought I was [heading for my life." 

** Hesitate not for that," S2ud the King; " fq^r were our 
Holy Father to intercede for thee, his prayer were in 



vain." 



" Well, then," said the bard, " know the truth— I was 
too proud to permit either wave or Welchman to share 
in. my revenge! Know also, what is pe;rhaps Cadwallon's 
weakness — use and habit had divided my feelings to* 
wards De Lacy, between aversion and admiration. I 
still contemplated my revenge, but as something which 
I might never complete, and which seemed rather an 
image in the clouds, than an object to which I must one 
day draw near. And when I beheld thee," he said, turn- 
ing toDe Lacy, ^* this very day so determined, so stern- 
ly resolved, to hear thy impending fate like a man— that 
you seemed to me to resemble the last tower of a ruined 
palace, still holding its head to heaven, when its walls of 
splendour, and its bowers of delight, lay in desolation 
around' — may I perish, I said to myself in secret, ere I 
perfect its rum! Then, even then — but some hours Since 
— -hadst thou accepted my proffered hand, I had served 
theQ as never follower served master. You rejected it 
witf-Mtorn— yet even then it required that I should have 
seen you, as I thought, trampling over the field in which 
you slew my master, in the full pride of Norman inso- 
lence, to animate my resolution to strike the blow, which, 
meant for you, has slain at least one of your usurping 
xace-— I will answer no more c\uc&Uoxv§»r— -\<,^^^\vv^'»^^ 

14* 
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or gaUoir8«-4t laindiffBrenttoCadwattoii—- my soid wilt 
soon be with my free and nobk aacestry." 

**' My Hcge and prince^" «aid De Laoy^ bendtog tis 
knee to Henry, *^ can you hear &ts, and refuse your an- 
cient aervaat one reque8t?-^pare this manl^^SixtingoUh 
not such a light, becautse'tt is devious and wild!" 

*^ Rise, rise, De I«acy; and shame thee of thy peU- 
tion," said the King. *^ Thy kinsman's blood--r-ifce bload 
of a noble :Nonnan, ia on the Welchmaa's bands sod 
brow. As I am crowned King, he ahall die ere it is 
wiped off«^«Here! hare him to present execution. 

CadwaUon was i^standy withdrawn under a gaard. 

*^ Thou art mad, iDe Xiacy— i-thoa art mad, mine oU 
and true friend, to urge me thus,*' tsaid. the i King, com- 
pelling De Lacy to rise. ^^ See'at thou not that my care 
in this mutter is for thee 2*— This Randal, by buqgesses 
•and promises, hath made many friends, wJio will oot, 
perhaps, easily again be brought to your allegiance, ce* 
turning as thou dost, impoverislied in power and wedtb. 
Had he lived, we must have had hard work to deprive 
him entirely of the power which be had acquired. We 
thank the Welch assassin who hath rid us ef him; but 
his adherents would cry foul play were the murderer 
spared. -^ When blood is paid for blood, all will be for- 
gotten, and their loyalty will once more flow in its proper 
channel to thee, their lawful lord." 

Hugo de Lacy arose from his knees, and endeavoured 
respectfully to combat the politic reasons of his wily 
sovereign, which he plainly saw were resorted to less 
for his sake than to efhsct the change of feudal authority, 
with the least possible trouble to the country or Sove- 
reign. 

Ifeury listened to his arguments patiently, and com- 
bated them with temper, until the death-drum began to 
beat, and the castle bell to tolL He then led De Xacy to 
the window ; on which, for it was now dark, a stropj^ rud- 
dy light began' to gleam from without. A body df men- 
at-arms, each holding in his hand a blazing torch, were 
returning along the terrace from theexecution of the wiU 
but high-soul'd Briton, with cries of *' Long live King 
•Henry! «|nd so perish all enemies of the ^gentle Nor- 
man men !" 
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CONCLUSION^ 

A 81^ hath set — ^a star hath Haeoy 

O Geraldin^ ! since arms of thine , 

Have been the lovely lady*s prison. 

OoiiHUBOX. 

Popui/AR faitie had erred in assigmng to Sv^lioe 'Be- .^ 
renger, after the capture of -her castle, any ooDfinement 
more severe than- that of her aunt the Lady Abbess ^f 
the Cistertiaa's convent afforded. Yet that was severe 
enough; for maiden aunts, whether aibbesses or no, are 
not tolerant of the species of errors of which Eveline 
was accused ; and the innocent damsd was brought in 
many ways to eat her bread in shame of countenanee and 
bitterness of heart. Every day of her eonfinement was 
rendered 'less and less endurable by taunts, in the vari* «^ 
ous forms of sympathy, consolation, and exhortation ;bttt 
which, stript of their assumed forms, were undisguised .. 
anger and insult. The company of Rose was all which ^ 
^Eveline had to sustain her under these infiictions, an4 
that was at length withdrawn on the verymprning whcfi 
so many important eyents took place at the Garde Do- 
loureuse. 

The unfortunate 3roung lady inquired m vatn at a grim- 
faced nun, who appeared in^Rose's place, to assist her to 
dress, why her companion and friend was debarred at- . 
tendance. The nun observed on that score an obstinate 
silence, but threw out many hints on the importance at- 
tached to the vain ornaments of a frail child of clay, and 
on the hardship that even a spouse of heaven was com- 
pelled to divert her thoughts from her higher duties, and 
condescend to fasten clasps and adjust vaiis. 

The Lady Abbess, however, told her niece after ma- 
tins, that her attendant had not been withdrawn^ from her 
for a space only, but was like to be &hut up in a> house 
of the severest profession, for having afforded her'^mis- 
tress assistance in receiving Damtan de Lacy- into her 
sleeping apartment at the castle of Altringham. 

A soldier of De Lacy^s band, %vho had \v\^fcRX\.^ ^t.«^\. 
what he- had observed. a- secret, WvGk^ ^ \»a^ \f»x -^^siax 
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night, had now in DamianV digi'ace found he might be- 
nefit himself by telling the story. This new blow, so un- 
expected, so afflictive-— this new charge, which it was so 
difficult to explain, and so impossible utterly to deny, 
seemed to Eveline to seal her lover's fate and her own; 
while the thought that she had involved in ruin her sin- 
gle-hearted and high-soul'd attendant, was all that had 
been wanting to produce a state which approached to the 
apathy of despair. ^* Think of me what you will," she 
said to her aunt, ^* I will no longer defend myself— ^say 
what you will, I will no longer reply— carry me where 
you will, I will no longer resist — God will, in his good 
time, clear my fame-*may he forgive my peKsecutors." 

After this, and during several hours of that unhappy 
day, the Lady Eveline, pale, cold, silent, glided from 
chapel to refectory,, from refectory to chapel again, at 
the slightest beck of the Abbess or her official sisters, and 
seemed to regard the various privations, penances, admo- 
nitions, and reproaches, of which she, in the course- of 
that day, was subjected to an extraordinary share, no 
more than. a marble statue minds the inclemency of the 
^external air, or the raindrops which fall upon it, and 
must in time waste and consume it. 

The Abbess, who loved her niece, although her affec- 
tion showed itself often in a vexatious manner, became at 
length alarQied^ — countermanded her orders for removing 
Eveline to an inferior cell-*— attended herself to see her 
laid in bed, (in which, as in /every thing else, the youog 
lady seemedv entirely passive,) and, with something like 
reviving tenderness, kissed and blessed her on leaving 
the apartment. Slight, as the mark of kindness was, it 
was unexpected, and, like the rod of Moses, opened the 
hidden fountains of waters. Eveline wept, a resource 
which had been that day denied to her— she prayed— 
and, finally, sobbed herself to sleep, like an infant, with a 
mind somewhat tranquillized by having given way to this 
tide of natural emotion. 

She awoke more than once in the night to recal min- 
gled and gloomy dreams of cells aAd of castles, of fu- 
nerals and of bridals, of coronets and of racks and gib- 
htts; but towards morning she fell into sleep more 
sound than she had \v\x\vtno ^vv^o^t^^ 'wAV'ct Vvdons 
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partook of its soothing character. The Lady of the 
Garde Doloureuse seemed to amile on her amid her 
dreams, and to promise her vo^ess protection. The 
shade of her father was there also ; and with the bold- 
ness of a dreamer, she saw the pateriAl resemhlancp 
with awe, but without fear ; his Ups moved, and €he 
heard words-x^their import she could not know, sav^ 
that they spoke of hope, consolation, and approaching 
happiness. There also glided in, with bright blue eyes ^ 
.vfixed upon hers, dressed in a tunic of saSron-coloured 
silk, with a mantle of cerulean blue of antique fashion, 
the form of a female^ resplendent in that delicate specif 
of beauty which attends the fairest conj^plexion. It wgs, 
she thought, the Britoness Vanda ; but her countenance 
was no longer resentful-— her long yellow hair flew not 
loose OQ her ^houlders^ but was mysteriously braided with 
oak and misletoe ; above all, her right-hand was gracei- 
fuUy disposed ^f under her mantle ; and it was an un- 
mutilated, unspotted, and beau^uUy formed hand which 
pressed that of jEveline. Yet, under these assurances 
of favour, a thrill of fear passed over her as the vision 
seemed to repeat, or chant, 

** Widowed wife and wedded maid, 
Betroth'd* betrayer, and betray'd. 
All is done that has been said ; 
Vaada^t wTDBfls baa been y-wraik«iir«- 
Take her pardon \>y this token ." 

She bent down, as if to kiss Eveline, who started at that 
instant, and then awoke; ^ Her hand was indeed gently 
pressed, by one as pure and white as her own. The blue 
eyes and fair hair of a lovely female face, with half- 
veiled bosom and dishevelled lockA, indeed approached 
its lips to those of the lovely sleeper at the moment of 
her awakening ; but it was Rose in whose arms her 
mistress found herself pressed, and who moistened her 
face with tears, as in a passion of affection she covered 
it with kisses. 

" What means this. Rose?'' said Eveline; "thank 
God, you are restored to me! — But what mean these 
bursts of weeping ?'* 

" Let me weep — let weep," said Rose ; it is long 
since I have wept for joy, and long, I trust, it will be 
ere I again weep for sorrow. Nevf% %»t ^xv ^'^ ^^>^ 
from the Garde Doloureuse— A.m^\ox\\'a>& \sits^'^x'^««»' 
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«i— he 18 at liberty— «o is his master, and in high favour 
with Henry Hear yet, more, but let me not tell it too 
hastily — ^You grow pale." 

*' No, no,'* said Eveline ; ** go on— go on— I thiak I 
understand you«*-I think I do." 

^^The viUain Randal De Lacy, the master mover of all 
our sorrows, will plague you no more ; he was alain by 
an honest Welchman, and grieved am I that they have 
handed the man for his good service. Above all, the 
stout old Constable is himself returned from Palestine, 
as worthy, and somewhat wiser, than he was ; for it is 
thought he will renounce his contract with your ladyship.'* 

** Silly girl,^' said Eveline, crimsoning as high as she 
had been before pale, ^ jest not amidst such a tale. Bm 
can this be reality ?— Is Randal indeed slain ? — ^and the 
Constable returned ?" ^ 

These were hasty and hurried questions, answered as 
hastily and confusedly, and broken with ejaculations of 
surprise and thanks to Heaven, and to Our Lady, until 
the ecstasy of delight sobered down into a sort of tranquil 
wonder. 

Meanwhile Damian Lacy also had his explanations to 
receive, and the mode in which they were' conveyed had 
something remarkable. Damian had for some time bees 
the inhabitant of what our age would have termed a dun- 
geon, but which, in the ancient days, they called a prison 
We are perhaps censurable in^ making the dwelling and 
the food of acknowledged and convicted guilt more com- 
fortable and palatable than what the parties could have 
gained by any exertions when at large, and supporting 
themselves by honest labour ; but this is a venial error 
compared to that of our ancestors, who, considering » 
charge and a conviction as synonymous, treated the ac- 
cused before sentence in a manner which would have been 
of itself a severe punishmeiit after he was found guilty. 
Damian, therefore, notwithstanding his high birth and 
distinguished rank, was confined after the manner of the 
most atrocious criminal, was heavily fettered, fed on the 
coarsest food, and experienced only this alleviation, that 
he was permitted to mdulge his misery in a solitary and I 
separate cell, the wretched furniture of which was a mean I 
/bed-stead, and a brokew xa\A^ «a^ ^Wvc , A. coffin and I 
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his own arms and initials were painted upon it— stood in 
one corner, to remind him of his approaching fate ; and a 
crucifix was placed in another, to intimate to him that 
there was a world beyond that, which must soon close 
upon him. No noise could penetrate into the iron silence 
CI his prison— no rumour, either touching his own fate 
or that of his friends, j Charged with being taken in open 
arms against the King, he was subject to military law, 
and to be put to death even without the formality of a 
hearing ; and he foresaw no milder conclusion to his im- 
prisonment. 

This melancholy dwelling had been the abode of Da- 
mian for nearly a month, when, strange as it may seem, 
his health, which had suffered much from his wounds, 
began gradually to improve, either benefited by the ab- 
stemious diet to which he was reduced, or that certainty, 
however melancholy, is an evil better endured by many 
constitutions than the feverish contrast betwixt passion 
and duty* But the term of his imprisonment seemed 
drawing speedily to a close ; his jailor, a sullen Saxon of i 
the lowest order, in more words than he had yet used to 
him, warned him to look to a speedy change of dwelling ; 
and the tone in which he spoke convinced the prisoner 
there was no time to be lost. He demanded a confessor, 
and the jailor, though he withdrew without reply, seemed 
to intimate by his manner thatthe boon would be granted. 

Next morning, at an unusually early hour, the chains 
and bolts of the cell were heard to clash and groan, and 
Damian was startled from a broken sleep, which he had^ 
not enjoyed for above two hours* His eyes were^bent on 
the slowly opening idopr, as if he had expected the heads- 
man and his assistants ; but the jailor ushered in a stout 
man in a pilgrim's habit. 

" Is it a priest whom you bring me, warden?*' said the 
unhappy prisoner. 

'* He can best answer the question himself,'' said the 
surly official and presently withdrew. 

The pilgrim remained standing on the floor, with his 
back to the small window, or rather loophole, by which 
the cell was imperfectly lighted, and gazed intently upon 
Damian; who was seated on the side of his bed ; hi& 
pale cheek and dishevelled hair bc^xva^ ^ Ta.^sassKi«\Oc^ 
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correspondence to his heavy irons. He returned the 
pilgrims gaze, but the imperfect light only showed him 
diat his visitor was a stout old man, who wore the scai- 
lap-shell on his bonnet, as a token that he had passed the | 
sea, and carried a palm branch m his hand, tp show he | 
had visited the Holy Land. 

"Benedicite, reverend father," said the unhappy 
young man; "are you a priest, come to unburthen my 
concience ?'' 

" I am not a priest,'* replied the Palmer, ** but one 
who brings you news of discomfort.*' 

" You bring them to one to whom comfort has been 
Ipng a stranger, and to a place which never knew it," 
replied Damian. 

" I may be the bolder in my communication," said the 
Palmer: *' those in sorrow will better hear ill news than 
those whom they surprise in the possession of content 
and happiness." 

" Yet even the situation of the wretched,*' said Damian, 
' " can be rendered more wretched by suspense. I pray 
you, reverend sir, to speak the worst at once — If you 
came to announce the doom of this poor frame, may 
God be gracious to the spirit which must be violently 
dismissed from it !" 

** I have no such charge'* said the Palmer.—** I come 
from the Holy Land, and have the more grief in finding 
you thus, because my message to you was one addressed 
to free man, and a wealthy one." 

*' For iny freedom," said Damian, " let these fetters 
speak, and this apartment for my wealth.— -But speak 
out thy news-— should my uncle, for I fear thv tale re- 
gards him, want either my arm or my fortune, this dun- 
geon and my degradation have further pangs than I had 
yet supposed." 

** Your uncle, young man," said the Palmer, •* is pri- 
soner, I should rather say slave, to the great Soldan, ta- 
ken in a battle in which he highly distinguished himself, 
though unable to avert the defeat of the Christians, with 
which it was concluded. He was made prisoner while 
covering the retreat, but not until he had slain, for his 
misfortune as it has proveA^ B.^^%?ecv A.li^ a favourite of 
the Soldan. The cruel ptst^^xi W'^ tJ«oa^\ ^^^ ^^x^hy 
knight to be loaded VuVv \TotA, \«ivnKt ^^»x '^^'i; 
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y to wear, and the dungeon to which he is confined 
would make this seem a palace. The infidel's first re* 
Botution .was to put the valiant Constable to the most 
dreadful death which his tormentors could devise. 
But fame told him that this was a man of great power 
and wealth : and he has demanded a ransom of ten 
thousand bezants of gold. Your uncle replied that the 
payment would totally impoverish him, and oblige him 
to dispose of his whole estates ; even then he pleaded 
time must be allowed him to convert thiem into money* 
The Soldan replied, that it imported little to him whe* 
ther a hound like the Constable were fat or lean, and 
that he therefore insisted upon the full amount oi the 
ransom. But he so far relaxed as to make it payable 
in three portions, on condition that, along with the first 

fortion of the price^ the nearest of kin a»ad heir of De 
*acy ^ust be placed in his hands as a hostage for what 
remained due. On these conditions he consented yottsf 
uncle should be put at liberty so soon as^ you arrive ip 
Palestine with the gold." 

"Now Imay indeed xall myself unhappy," said Da* 
tnian, "that I cannot show my love and duty to my 
noble uncle, who hath ever been a father to me in my 
ott^han-MEtr.^' - 

" It will be a heavy .disappointment, doubtless, to the 
Constable,'' ssud^the t^almery^v because he was eager to 
return to this happy country , to fuMI a contract of mar- 
riage which he had formed with a lady of great beauty 
and fortune." 

Damian shrunk together in such sort thdt Jiis fetters 
clashed, but he made no answer. 

**5 Were he not your uncle," continued the Pilgrim, 
^^^and well known as a wise man, I should think he 
isinotquite prudent in this matter. Whatever lie was 
before he left England, two summers spent in tbtwars 
of Palestine, and another amid the tortures add re- 
straints of a heathen prison, ha velnade him a iorty 
bridegroom." 

^ *♦ iloace, Piigrimr," said De Lacy, with a command* 
ing toae. ^^It is ttot diy prart to censured such avkQ.V^\R^ 

VOX; II. 1$ 
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knight as roy uncle, nor is it meet that I should listoi 
to your strictures." 

*'l crave your pardon, young man," said the Palmer. 
*' I spoke not without some view to your interest, which, 
tnethinks, does not so well consort with thine uncle 
having an heir of his body." 

** Peace, base man," said Damian. " By heaven I 
think ^orse of my cell than I did before, since its doors 
opened to such a counsellor, and of my chains, since 
they restrain me from chastising him.^— Depart, I pray 
thee." 

" Not till I have your answer for your uncle," an- 
swered the Palmer, ** My age scorns the anget of 
thine youth, as the rock despises the foam of l(ie rivulet 
dashed against it." 

** Then say to my uncle,'' answered Damian, " I am 
a prisoner, or I would have come to him-r— I am a con- 
fiscated beggar, or 1 would have sent him my all." 

** Such virtuous purposes are easily and boldly an- 
nounced," said the Palmer, *^when he who speaks them 
knows that he cannot be called upon to make good the 
boast of his tongue. But could I tell thee of thy resto- 
ration tp freedom and wisalth, I trow thou would'st con- 
sider twice ere thy act confirnied the sacrifice tbou hast 
in thy present state promised sogjiibly.'* 

'* Leave !i»e, I prithee, old man," said Damian ; "thy 
thought cannot cpmprehend the tenor of mine — go, and 
add not to my diitress insults which I have not the 
means to avenge." 

" But what ii I had it in my power to place thee in the 
situation of a free and wealthy man, would it please thee 
then to be reminded pf thy present boast I for if not, 
thou m^y'st rely on my discretion aever to mention the 
difference of sentiment between Damian bound and Da- 
mian at liberty." 

*^ How meanest thou ? — or hast thou any meaning, 
save Jo torment me?" said the youth. 

*^ Not so," replied the old Palmer, plucking from his 
bosom a parchment scroll to which a heavy seal was at- 
tached. — '^Know that thy cousin Randall hath been 
strangely slain, and Vns tr^a^cVim^^ towards the Con- 
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Stable and thee as strangely discovered. The King, in 
requital of thy sufferings, hath sent thee this full pardon, 
and endowed thee with a third p^rt of those ample estates 
lyhich, by his death, revert to the crown *' 

'* And hath the King also restored my freedom ?*' 
exclaimed Damian. 

*•• From this moment, forthwith," said the Palmer — 
^* look upon the parchment — behold the royal hand and 
seal." 

*»^I must have better proof. — Here,'* he exclaimed, 
loudly clashing his irons at the same time, *'• Here, thou 
Pogget — warder, son of a Saxon wolf-houtid!" 

The Palmer, striking on the door, seconded the pre- 
vious exertions for summoning the jaildr, who entered 
accordingly. 

u Warder,'* said Damian De Lacy, in a stern tone> 
*** am I yet thy prisoner, or no ?" 

The sullen jailor consulted the Palmer by a look, 
and then answered to Damian, that he was a free man. 

" Then, death of thy heart, slave,'* said Damian, 
impatiently, '* why hang these fetters on the free limbs 
of a Norman noble ? each moment they confine him are 
worth a lifetime of bondage to such a serf as thou.'* 

^^They are «o(» rid off. Sir Damian," said the inan; 
*' and I pray you to take some patiencje, when you re* 
member that ten minutes since you had little right to 
think these bracelets would have be^ removed for any 
other purpose than your progress to tfife scaffold.*' 

*' Peace, bandog," said Damian, *'aftd be speedy! 
And thou, who hast brought me these go<>& tidings, I 
forgive thy former bearing — ^"thou thoughtest, doubtless, 
th^t it was prudent to extort from me professions dur- 
ing my bondage which might in honour decide %iy con- 
duct when at large. The suspicion inferred in i^ some- 
what offensive, but thy motive was to ensure my un- 
cle's libertv." 

" And it is really your purpose," said the PsBmer, 
*• to employ your newly-gained freedom in a voyage to 
Syria, and to exchange your English prison for the'dun«» 
gcen of the Soldan ?" \ v. 
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^^ If thou thyself will act as my guide, you will twt 
aay I dally by the way." 

** And the ransom^'* said the Palmer, **• how is that 
to be provided V* 

^How, but from the estates, which nominally re- 
stored to m.e, remain in truth and justice my uncle's, 
and must be applied to his use in the first instance? If I 
mistake not greatly, there is not a Jew or Lombard who 
would not advance the necessary sums on such secu- 
rity.— Therefore, dog," he continued, addressing the 
jailor^ *^ hasten thy unclenching and undoing of rivits, 
and be not dainty of giving me a little pain, so thou 
break no limb." 

llie Palmer looked on a little while, as if surprised 
at Damian's determination^ then exclaimed, *^ I can 
keep the old man's secret no longer — such high*souled 
generosity must not be sacrificed .-^Hark thee, brave 
Sir Damian, I have a mighty secret still to impart, and 
as this Saxon churl understands no French^ this is no 
unfit opportunity to communicate it. Know that thine 
uncle is a changed man in mind, as he is debilitated and 
broken down in body. Peevishness and jealousy have 
possessed themselves of a heart which was once strong 
and generous; his life is now oii^ the dregs^ and 1 
grieve to speak it, these dregs «re foul and bitter.** 

** Is this thy mighty secret ? said Damian. ** That 
men grow old, I )cnow ; and if with infirmity of body 
comes infirmify of temper and mind, their case the 
more strongly' claims the dutiful observance of those 
who are Sound to them in blood or affection.** 

*• Ay^ but the Constable's mind has been poisoned 
againsl thee by rumours which have reached his ear 
from England, that there have been thoughts of affec* 
tion bttwixt thee and his betrothed bride, £veline Be- 
renga-. — Ha ! have I touched you now ?" 

** Not a whit," said Damian, putting on the strong- 
est resolution with which his virtue could supply him, 
A***^ it was but this fellow who struck my shin-bone 
somewhat sharply with his hammer. Proceed. "My 
Oncje heard sucn a report, and believed it ?*' 

•* He did,*' said tVie Ysteiax— ^'^ 1 c«ci vfell aver it, 
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since he concealed no thought from nae. But he pray- 
ed me carefully to hide his suspicions from you, 
* Otherwise,' said he, ' the young wolf-cub will never 
thrust himself into the trap for the deliverance of the 
old one. Were he once in my present prison house,* 
your uncle continued to i»peak of you, ' he should rot 
and die ere I sent one penny of ransom to set at liberty 
the lover of my betrothed bride.' '' 

^ Could this be my uncle in earnest?" said Damian, 
all aghast. " Could he plan so much treachery to- 
wards me as to leave me in the captivity into which I ^ 
threw myself for his redemption ?— Tush ! it cannot 

be.'' . , . • 

** Flatter not yourself with such a vain opinion,'* \ 
said the Palmer — '' if you go to Syria, you go to eter- ^ 
nal captivity, while your uncle returns to possession: ;; 
of wealth little diminished — and of Eveline Beren- 

" Ha!'' ejaculated Damian ; and looking down for 
an instant, demanded of the Palmer, in a subdued 
voice, what he would have him to do in such an ex- 
tremity. 

^' The case is plain, according to my poor judg- , 
ment," replied the Falmer. " No one is bound to 
faith with those who mean to observe none with him. 
Anticipate this treachery of your uncle, and let his now 
short and infirm existence moulder dut in the pestife- 
rous cell to which he would condemn your youthful 
strength. The royal grant has assigncSj yoa lands 
enough |br your honourable support ; and, wherefore 
not unite with the^n those of the Garde D^lonreuse ? 
• — Eveline Berenger, if I do not greatly mis ake, will 
scarce'say nay. Ay, more — I vouch it on^my soul 
that she will say yes, for I have sure infer na|itipn of 
her mind ; and for her pre-contract, a word fro n' Hen- 
ry to his holiness, now that they are in the «ey-day 
of their reconciliation, will obliterate the nanl Hugh 
from the parchment, and insert Damian in its s%'ad." 

" Now, by my faith," said Damian, arisincr, aivd ^^ci.- 
clng his foot upo« the stoo\^ \.\v^.\. \!xve >«'^>\s2t n\*^|j>x 
more easily strike off the last t\v\^\>^ >«\vvOcv\v^^|^^^ ~ 

15* ? ^ 
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cumbered,— ^^ I have heard of such things as this — I 
have heard of beings vrho, with seeming gravity of 
word and asjiect— with subtle counsels, artfully applied 
to the frailties of human nature — ^have haunted the 
ceUs of despairing men, and made them many a fair 
promise, if they would but exchange for their by-ways 
die paths of salvation. Such are the fiend's dearest 
agents, and in such a guise hath the fiend himself been 
known to appear. In the name of God, old man, if 
human thou art, begone ! — I like not thy words or thy 
presence— ol spit at thy counsels. And mark me,'» he 
added, with a menacing gesture, ^^ I will presently be 
at liberty r 

** Boy," replied the Palmer, folding his arms con- 
temptuously in his cloak, ^^ I scorn thy menaces-^I 
leave thee not till we know each other better.*' 

** I too," said Damian, ** would fain know ^whether 
thou be'st man or fiend ; and now for the trial." As 
he spoke, the last shackle fell from his leg, abd clashed 
on the pavement, and at the same moment he sprung 
on the Palmer, caught him by the waist, and exclaimed, 
as he made three distinct. and desperate attempts to 
lift him up, and dash him headlong to the earth, ^^ This 
for maligning a noblemati'#--*thi^ for doubting the ho- 
hour of a knight — and this (with a yet more violent 
exertion) for belying a lady }^' 

Each effort c^ Damian seemed equal to have rooted 
up a tree ; yet though they staggered the old man, they 
overthrew him not; and while Damian panted with his 
last exertion^ he replied, ^' And take thou this, for so 
roughly Entreating thy father's brother." 

As he spoke, Damian de Lacy,, the best youthful 
wrestler in Cheshire, received no soft fall on ttie floor 
of the €ungeon. He arose slowly and astounded, but 
the i'^lmer had now-thrown back both hood and dal- 
mati(jue, and the features, though bearing marks of 
age iind climate, were those of his uncle the Constable, 
whoqalmly observed, •■* I think Damian, thou art turn- 
ed stronger,, or I weaker, since my breast was last 
pressed against your%\n our eoMtvXxv s» cOi^^yc^as^d^Tjort. 
Thoa hadst nigh had me doNNti '\ti i^ax \^^\. x^x^^Xsax 
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that I knew the old De Lacy^s back trip as well as 
thou.-i— But wherefore kneel, man V^ He raised him 
with much kindness, kissed his cheek, and proceeded ; . 
•* Think not, my dearest nephew, that I meant in my 
last disguise tp try your faith, which I myself never 
doubted. But evil tongues had been busy, and it was 
this which made me resolve on an experiment, the re- 
sult of which has been, as I expected, most honourable 
for you. And know, (fpr these walls have sometimes 
cars, even according to the letter,) there are ears and 
eyes, not far distant which have heard and seen the 
whole. Marry, I wish, though, thy last hug had not 
been so severe a one. My ribs still feel the impres- 
sion of thy knuckles.** 

*^ Dearest and honoured uncle,'* said Daniian, " ex- 
iEuse— '' 

** There is nothing to excuse,'' replied his uncle, in- 
terrupting him. " Have we not wrestled a turn be- 
fore now ?" — But there remains yet one trial for thee 
to go through — Get thee out of this hole speedily— 
don thy best array to accompany me to th« churcn at 
noon ; for, Damian, thou must be present at the mar- 
riage of the Lady/Eveline Berenger.*' 

This proposal at once strmk to the earth the unhap- 
py young man. "For mercy^is sake,'* he exclaimed, 
** hold me excused inthis^ my gracious lancle ! — I have 
been of late severely wounded and am very weak.*' 

" As my bones can testifvj* said his uncjg. **• Why, 
man, thou hast the strength of a Norway bel^^** 

" Passion," answered Damian, " might ^ive me 
strength for a mo.nent ; but, dearest uncle,^sk any 
thing of me rather than this. Methinks, if I hale been 
faulty, some other punishment >iight suffice/* ^^ 

"I tell thee/' said the Constable, "thy presfpce is 
necessary — indispensably necessary- Strange imports 
have been abroad,' which thy absence on this occasion 
would go far to confirm. Eveline's character isMCOO- 
cerned in this " t* 

*' If so/' said Damian^ '* if it be indeed ^^^t^^\»!^ 
will be too hard for me v But V xt\\^v ^^^^"^ ^^^4^^* 
many is over^ you will not reiu^^ toft ^o\xt coTv^«i^^2 
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take the cross, unless you should prefer mjr joining the 
troops destined, as I heard, for the conquest of Ire* 
land,^' 

" Ay, ay,'^ said the Constable ; " If Eveline grant 
you permission, I will not withhold mine." 

*' Uncle," said Damian, somewhat sternly, ** you do 
. not know the feelings which you jest with.'* 

" Nay," said the Constable, " I compel nothing ; for 
if thou goest to the church, and likest not the match, 
♦' thou may*st put a stop to it if thou wilt — the sacra- 
ment cannot proceed without the bridegroom^s con- 



sent." 



" I understand you not, uncle," said Damian ; " you 
have already consented. 

•* Yes, Damian," he said, " I hav^e — to withdraw my 
claim, and to relinquish it in thy favour ; for if Eve- 
line Berenger is wedded to day, thou art her bride- 
groom—the Church has given her sanction — the King 
his approbation — the lady says not nay — and the ques- 
tion only now remains, whether the bridegroom will 
say yes." 

Tne nature of the answer may be easily conceived j 
nor is it necessary to dwell upon the splendour of the 
ceremonial ; which, to atone for his late unmerited 
severity, Henry honoured with his own presence- 
Amelot and Rose were* shortly afterwards united : old 
Flammock having been previously created a gendc- 
raan by ooat armour, that the gentle Norman blood 
might, without utter derogation, mingle with the mean- 
er stream which coloured the cheek and meandered in 
azure over the lovely neck and bosom of the fair Flem- 
ing. There was nothing in the manner of the Consta- 
ble tpwards his nephew and his bride, which could in- 
fer a regret of the generous self-denial which he had 
exercised in favour of their youthful passion. But he 
soon after accepted a high command in the troops 
destined to invade Ireland; and his name is found 
among the highest in the roll of the chivalrous Nor- 
mans, who first united that fair island to the English 
croyn. 
,^~€Jine, restored to \veT -owwiaat cas»\Xs. ^x^^^'c^cwixtiL^^^ 
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failed not to provide for ber Confessor, as well as for 
her old soldiers, servants, and retainers, forgetting 
their errors, and remembering their fidelity. The Con-^ 
fessor was restored to the flesh-pots of Egypt, more 
congenial to his habits than the meagre fare ox his con- 
vent. Even Gillian had the means of subsistence, 
since to punish her would have been to distress the 
£siithful RaouL They quarrelled for the future part of 
their lives in plenty, just as they had formerly quar- 
relled in poverty ; for wrangling curs will fight over a 
banquet as fiercely as over a bare bone. 

The only serious cause of vexation which I can trace 
the Lady Eveline having been visited with, arose from 
a visit of her Saxon relative, made with much form, 
but, unfortunately, at the same time which the Lady 
Abbess had selected for that purpose. The discord 
which arose between these honoured personages was 
of a double character ; for they were Norman and Sax- 
on, and, moreover, differed in opinion concerning the*^ 
time of holding Easter. This, however, Was but a 
flight gale to disturb the general serenity of Eveline ; 
for with her unhoped-for union witli Damian, ended 
the trials and sorrows of The Betrothed. 
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